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PEEFACE. 



TfflS attempt at a connected account of the General 
Physiology of Muscles and Nerves is, as far as I know, 
the first of its kind. The necessary data for this 
branch of science have been gained only within the 
last thirty years, and even now many of the facts are 
uncertain and have been insufficiently studied. Under 
these circumstances it might well be asked if the time 
has yet come for such an account as this. But any- 
one who endeavours to gain an idea of this branch of 
knowledge from the existing text-books of Physiology 
will probably labour in vain. Moreover, the subject 
is one which has many points of interest not only for 
the specialist, but also for the physicist, for the psy- 
chologist, and indeed for every cultivated man ; and as 
regards the gaps in our knowledge, they are scarcely 
greater than those in any other branch of the science 
of life. 

There being no previous writers on the same sub- 
ject, I have been obliged to depend entirely on myself 
in the matter of the arrangement, in the selection 
of important points and the rejection of those of less 
importance, and as to the form in which the subject 



is presented. From the experience gained by teach- 
ing during more than fifteen years, I believe that I 
have acquired sufficient cleameas of expression, even in 
treating of more difficult matters, to be intelligible 
when studied carefully even by those who are not 
specialists. In certaiu cases it has been impossible to 
avoid somewhat long explanations of physical and, 
especially, of electric phenomena. But these have 
been confined to the narrowest possible limits, and I 
must refer those who require further details to my 
Mektricitatslehre Jiir Mediciner (Berlin, Hirschwald). 
It has also been unavoidable in giving an account of 
one branch of Physiology to indicate the connection 
with other branches, though it has been impossible to 
enter into the details of these. To those who feel 
inclined to follow these matters further, I recommend 
the study of Huxley's ' ElemeJitary Physiology.' Cer- 
tain details, which would have detained the course of 
the text too long, I have relegated to the Notes and 
Additions at the end of the book. 

In accordance with the title of the book, I have 
omitted too scientific proofs, references, &c. The 
names of men of science to whom the discovery of the 
facts is due have only been occasionally introduced. 
In this matter no fixed rule has been followed, but it 
did not seem right to omit occasional mention of the 
names of the chief founders of this branch of know- 
ledge — Ed. Weber, E. du Bois-Reymond, and H. Helm- 
holtz. 

Eelabgem: Api-il \.b,l&77. 
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GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY 

OP 

MUSCLES AND NEEVES 



CHAPTER I. 

1. Introduction : — Movement and sensation as animal charac- 
teristics ; 2. Movement in plants ; 3. Molecular movements ; 
4. Simplicity of the lowest organisms ; 5. Protoplasmic and 
amoeboid movements ; 6. Elementary organisms, and the gradual 
differentiation of the tissues ; 7. Ciliary movement. 

1. The student who has elected to study the pheno- 
mena of life probably meets with no more attractive, and 
at the same time no harder task than that of explaining 
motion and sensation. It is especially in these pheno- 
mena that the distinction lies between animate and 
inanimate objects, between animals and plants. It is 
true that movements can be detected, even in inanimate 
objects, and, indeed, according to the modem conception, 
all natural phenomena depend on motion, either on that 
of entire masses, or on that of the smallest particles 
of the masses. But the movements of animals are 

B 



2 PHYSIOLOGY OF MUSCLES AND NERVES. 

of a diflFerent kind. The contraction of a polyp when 
touched and the voluntary movement of the human 
ann are phenomena of a peculiar kind, and result from 
circumstances quite other than those which cause the 
fall of a stone or the attraction and repulsion exercised 
between magnetic or electric masses. Moreover, sensa- 
tion, such as we are conscious of in ourselves, and of the 
existence of which in other men and in animals we learn 
either from the statements or fit)m the conduct of those 
others, seems to be entirely unrepresented in inanimate 
nature ; it even appears doubtful if it occurs in plants. 
Upon this task, hard as it is, physiological research has 
thrown much light; it is the knowledge which has thus 
already been gained which will form the subject of the 
following explanations. 

2. Although even in plants movements occur similar 
to those observable in animals, yet there seems to be an 
essential difference between the two. For instance, in 
most animals we find that special organs are formed to 
serve principally for movement. Such are the muscles, 
which form what is ordinarily called flesh. Organs 
of this sort have never yet been seen in plants. But 
not all the movements of the animal body are accom- 
plished by the muscles, and some forms of motion occur 
in exactly the same way in the plant as in the animal 
organism. 

These movements are most evident, and are most 
easily explained in the sensitive plant {Mimosa pvxiica). 
The stem and branches of the sensitive plant bear leaf- 
stalks, each of which again bears secondary leaf-stalks, 
to which latter the individual leaflets are attached. If 
the plant is shaken, the leaf-stalks suddenly bend and 
sink, the upper surfaces of the two halves of each leaflet 
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meeting together as do the two halves of a sheet of 
paper when folded. This movement may be eicited in 
any individual stalk, most easily by touching or softly 
rubbing the under surface of that part of it which is 
immediately attached to the branch. At this point the 
l^af-stalk is attached to the branch by a lump-like thick- 
ening or node. Similar nodes occur at the bases both of 
the secondary leaf-stalks and of the leaflets. If one of 
these nodes is cut through, a bundle of nbres is observ- 
able in the centre, round which there is a layer of cells, 
very full of sap, the walls of which axe thicker on the 
upper, thinner on the lower side. Between the cells 
are spaces filled with air. Now, it can be shown that 
the bending movement is due to the feet that part of 
the fluid matter passes out of the cells into the inter- 
mediate spaces, so that the cellular tissue becomes weaker 
and less able to support the stalk. 

Motion of this sort is, however, very difierent from 
the motion peculiar to animals, in that in the latter, 
as we shall presently see, it serves to counteract the 
pressure of opposed weights ; while in the Mimosa the 
pressure of the leaf-stalk is downward when the under 
side of the node becomes slack. Before, however, we 
examine minutely the motion peculiar to animals, men- 
tion must be made of certain other phenomena of 
motion which occur partly in the vegetable, partly in 
the animal world, but which can scarcely be observed 
without the aid of the microscope, as the efficient forces 
in these cases are too slight to produce perceptible 
movements of the larger parts of the mass. 

3. Among these forms of motion we do not include 
the so-called molecular, or Brownian Tnovem^ents, to 
which the celebrated English botanist Brown first called 

B 2 
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attention. If portions of vegetable or animal bodies 
are observed nnder high magniiying powers, small 
granules or similar bodies are seen to be engaged in a 
pecoliar tremalous motion. Whence does this arise? 
That it is not a vital phenomenon is sufficiently shown 
by the fact that perfectly inanimate bodies, for instance, 
the carbon particles of finely rubbed Indian ink, exhibit 
the same movement. The effect is, in fact, due merely 
to currents in the fluid, by which the light particles 
soxpended in the fluid are carried away. Such currents 
are easily engendered in any fluid, sometimes in con- 
sequence of uneven temperature, sometimes in conse- 
quence of et-aporation, sometimes, also, as the result of 
the unavoidable shaking of the microscope. Weak as 
these currents may be, the disturbance caused by them, 
when seen under strong microscopic power, seems con- 
siderable, and ia often hardly distinguishable from those 
movements which are caused by the Wtal activities of 
the particles. Sometimes this molecular motion may 
be detected within parts of living bodies ; in which case 
small grannies swim abont in a clear fluid within larger 
or smaller cavities in these parts of living bodies. 

4. If a drop of pond water is placed under the 
microscope, many hving objects, some of which shoot 
quickly about in all directions, are usually discernible 
in the water. Side by side with these occur certain 
oblong, or rod-shaped bodies, moving tremulously about 
with greater or less rapidity. It is often hard to 
distinguish whether the motion seen in these latter is 
independent or molecular. It must be observed whether 
of these bodies two contiguous individuals always pass 
along in the same direction, or whether their move- 
ments appear independent of each other. In the latter 
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B it is impossible to suppose that they are only hur- 
ried along by eurrents, and it is safe to conclude that 
even these simpleBt organisma are gifted with the 
power of independent motion. Of the nature of this 
power nothing is very certainly known. The organisms 
of which we are speaking belong to the lowest rank of 
the organic world. They are living beings, for they 
move, they grow, and they multiply j they can be 
killed, for instance, by boiling water, and their inde- 
pendent motion then ceases. This is nearly all that is 
known of them. Next to them rank organisms which 
are somewhat more complex in structure. They are 
small lumps of semi-fluid, granular matter, which is 
called protoplasm.^ This semi-flnid condition — inter- 
mediate between a liquid and a soUd state — is charac- 
teristic of ali organic matter. It is due to the absorp- 
tion of water into the pores of a solid mass, which in 
consequence swells and undergoes an intimate mixture 
with the water, and in which the molecules can then 
change their positions in the same way, though perhaps 
not quite so easily, as otherwise is possible only in liquids. 
A thin jelly-like clay would afford the best representa- 
tion of this condition of aggregation of protoplasm. 
A small Imnp of protoplasm of this sort may in itself 
represent an independent living being, exhibiting vital 
phenomena of such a kind that it is impossible to refuse 
to call it an ' animal.' It moves by its own force, and, 
as it wonld seem, voluntarily ; it imbibes matter for its 
own nutrition from the surrounding liquid ; it grows, it 
multiplies its kind, and it dies. The most evident mo- 
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tion in this case occiiTe in two vsys. Sometimes single 
processes are seen to protrude from the whole mass; 
these processes gradually affect the whole granular 
mass, so that the whole body is displaced, and a genuine 
change of position happens to the animal ; or the pro- 
eesaea being again retracted, other similar processes are 
protruded from another part of the body, in such a way 
that the direction of motion is changed ; in short, the 
animal creeps about on the glass plate on which it is ob- 
served by means of these processes. Meanwhile currents 
of granules can be seen within the mass ; closer obser- 
vation, however, shows that the motion in this case is 
only passive, and that it is the result of a continuous 
wave-like displacement of the protoplasm. 




5. Movements entirely similar to those in thet 
independent living animals, called Ajncebce, occur i 
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more liighly organised beings, vegetable as well as ani- 
mal. All living beings are fundamentally composed of 
just such lumps of protoplasm as we see in the Amoebce. 
Most of these Itunps of protoplasm hare, however, 
essentially changed their appearance, and, at the same 
time, their qualities, so that it is only from the evolu- 
tion of the parts that we know them to have originated 
from such lumps. Moreover, even in developed organ- 
isms separate parts always occur which are in all re- 
spects similar to such lumps of protoplasm as the 
Amcebce^ and which move like the latter. It is a well- 
known fact, that when a drop of blood is placed under 




Fio. 2. White blood-oorpuscles from a guinea-pio. 
a, &, e. Various forms assumed by one and the same corpuscle. 

the microscope, a very large number of small red bodies, 
to which the red colour of the blood is due, are seen 
within it. And scattered about among these red blood- 
corpuscles are seen colourless or white blood-corpuscles, 
round or jagged in form, and containing granular pro- 
toplasm with a kernel or nucleus. If the blood has 
been placed on a warmed glass, and if it is observed 
at a temperature of from 35 to 40 degrees C, these 
blood-corpuscles exhibit active movements entirely 
similar to those of the ADioebcBj and which have, there- 
fore, been called Amceboid movements. The corpuscles 
send out processes and again retract them ; they creep 
about on the glass ; and, in short, they behave exactly 
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like Am/BbcB, and like the latter they even absorb matter, 
Buch as granules of any colouring substance which may 
have been added, from the blood-fluid — they eat, that 
is — and after a time they again reject this matter. 
Moreover, the other form of motion described above, 
the protoplasmic movements or granule currents, may 
also be seen in parts of compound organist s. If the 
tiny hairs of the otinging nettle are placed under the 
microscope, it appears that each hair consists of a closed 
sac or pouch, over the inner surface of which protoplasm 
is spread in a thin layer. Even this represents a much 
moreadvanced modification of the protoplasmic mass, but 
yet the protoplasm still retains its power of indepen- 
dent motion. Wave-Hke movements are seen to pass 
over the mass of the protoplasm, and by this, just as in 
the AinatbcB, a current ia apparently produced among 
the granules. For a time the moveilient continues 
in one direction ; then it suddenly ceases and begins 
again in an opposite direction ; sometimes one cur- 
rent separates itself into two, others unite, and so on. 
If the protoplasm dies— and this may be artificially 
caused by the application of heat — all motion ceases. 
It ia inseparably bound up with the vital powers of the 
cells. 

6. The free protoplasmic mass, as seen in the 
Amwha, is one of the simplest of organic forms. Such 
masses sometimes occur in groups, which thus repre- 
sent colonies of organisms, each of the components 
of which, however, retains complete independence, 
and is exactly like every other. Sometimes, however, 
modification takes place amongst these; and wheii 
these modifications advance at an unequal rate in 
the separate members of the colony, a composite or- 
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ganism with variously formed parts is the result. Each 
part is originallj a completely independent organism of 
equal value with all the others, and each has, therefore, 
been very aptly called an elementary organiem,. But 
together with the modification in the form, a change 
usually takes place in the qualities. Of the various 
qualities possessed by the protoplasm in its original 
form, some are lost, others are especially developed. 
A colony of uniform elementary organisms may be 
likened to a society in the lowest stage of civilisation, 
in which each member still personally performs all the 
tasks necessary to life ; but a composite organism, with 
variously developed and modified elementary organisms, 
may be likened to a modern state of which the various 
members perform very difierent tasks. The more highly 
developed plants and animals are of this sort. They 
originate from a number of elementary organisms — or 
cells, as they are also called — -originally uniform ; but 
these develop in very different ways — differentiate, as 
is technically said, and then acquire very different ap- 
pearance and purpose. In some the power of causing 
motion, which is originally common to all protoplasm, 
is especially developed ; others effect sensation, which 
power was possibly or probably present even in the 
simple protoplasm. These will be fully discussed in the 
following chapters. But before doing this, a few words 
must be said as to one form of these modified cells, in 
which the power of generating motion is already de- 
veloped in a very noticeable degree, and serves partly 
for the independent movement of the cell-body, or of 
the animal of which the cell is a part ; partly, when 
occurring in fixed bodies, to move foreign matter — that 
is, for the drawing in of food. 
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7. If a light powder — such, for instance, as finely 
powdered charcoal — is spread over the skin of the 

palate of a Hving or a recently killed frog, the powder 
IB seen to advance with some speed towards the gullet. 
Microscopic examination shows that this skin is studded 
with a dense layer of cylindrical cells standing, palisade- 
like, side by side. The free surface of each of these 
cells is studded with a large number of delicate hairs 
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or cilise, which are m continual motion in a definite 
direction in such a way that they propel all such liquid, 
together with the particles contained in this, as adheres 
to their upper surface in that direction. This is called 
ciliary motion It occurs verj frequently in the animal 
body, eg in the windpipe and its branches, where the 
motion is upward, serving to propel the phlegm to the 
larynx, from which it can be thrown out by coughing. 
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In many fixed animals of low order a crown of ciliae 
encircles the mouth-opening, producing a current 
which brings water, together with particles floating in 
the latter, to the animal as food. Other aquatic ani- 
mals have the whole or a part of their upper surface 
studded with ciliae, by means of which they rotate in 
the water. Finally, there are bodies which, instead of 
the delicate ciliate hairs, possess only a larger and 
stronger whip-like process by the sinuous motions of 
which these animals move themselves about in the 
water, as a boat may be moved by the quick motion of 
the rudder, or as a water-newt propels itself by the 
sinuous motion of its tail. 

None of these motions are, however, equal in force 
and eiFectiveness to those which are produced by muscles. 
In higher animals, muscles occur in two forms, — either 
as smooth muscle-fibres, or as striated muscle-fibres. The 
former are spindle-shaped cells which have grown out 
in a longitudinal direction, and which have rod-shaped 
kernels (nuclei) and pointed ends, sometimes twisted 
like a corkscrew. The latter are produced by the coa- 
lescence and amalgamation of several cells, the contents 
of which have undergone an important change. These, 
and the qualities of these, will be fully discussed in 
the following chapters. 
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CHAPTER ir. 



I. MusDloa, tteir form and Btrocture ; 2. Minnte 

Htriatcd muscle -fibres ; 3. Conneotion of musclss and bones; 
4. Bgnes and bone-aocketa ; 5. Tbe law of elasticity ; B. Bias- 
ticity of tbe moBCles. 

1. Muscles are elastic structures capable of altering 
their form — that is, of becoming shorter and thicker. 
In the bodies of the more highly developed animals 
they constitute those masses which axe commonly called 
flesh. The flesh, when carefully studied, is found to 
consist of bundles of fibres, the ends of which are pro- 
duced into white cords, most of which are attached to 
bones. When one of these muscles shortens, it exerts 
a strain, by means of these white cords, on the bones ; 
and these latter, being movable the one against the 
other, are thus put in motion hy the shortening of the 
muscle. All muscles are not, however, arranged in this 
way ; some ring-shaped muscles form the walls of sacs 
or pouches, and these, by contracting, decrease the 
space within these cavities, so that the contents of the 
latter are thus forced onward. In any case, muscles 
always serve to produce movement — either of the limba 
in opposition to each other, or of the whole animal, or 
of the substances contained within the cavities. 

We must first confine our attention to those muscles 
which are attached to bones, and which are therefore 
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called skeleton mnscles. Theae muscles occur in various 
forms. Sometimes they are flat, thin tands, and some- 
times cylindrical cords, some of which are of considerable 
length. Others again are thicker in the middle than at 
the eudu ; in these easea the middle is called the trunk, 
the ends are spoken of as the head and tail, of the rausele- 
Somc mn^^cles ha.\"e two or more ht'iids — that is, two or 
mrivc ' I i '::■■:. ■ ■ ■■ ! . J.i.iiils OH llieboTiP, 
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and uniting in a commoa trunk. But these muscles, 
whatever their external shape, always consist of several 
fibres, united into a bundle, and together forming the 
muscle as a whole. One of these tibres, when isolated, 
will be found to be very minute, and scarcely visible to 
the naked eye ; when seen, enlarged from 250 to 300 
times, under the microscope, it appears as a pouch, 
consisting of a firm, solid wall, with certain cont 
and this contained matter exhibits alternate ligl 
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daiker streakB, placed at right angles to the longitudinal 
direction of the fibres. For this reason, these muscle- 
fibres are called streaked or striated mnsclea, in order 
to distinguish them from certain others of which we 
shall presently learn. In order to obtain an approxi- 
mate idea of the appearance of one of these fibres, we 
may imagine it aa a roll of coins, the separat-e pieces of 
which are, however, transparent and alternately lighter 
and darker. Some observers have indeed assnmed that 
a muscle-fibre really consists of discs of this sort, ranged 
side by side. The fibres, when treated with certain 
chemical re-agents, separate into these discs, and while 
Bome of them yet remain attached to each other, the 
fibre Very closely resembles a roll of coins the pieces of 
which are falling away from each other. But there are 
other re-agents which split up the fibre in a longitudinal 
direction, so that it separates into extremely delicate 
smaller ^6res orJibrUlcB each of which still exhibits the 
alternation of lighter and darker parts, which, in the 
entire fibre, produce the transverse striation. More- 
over it can be shown that a muscle-fibre when recently 
taken from the living animal must, in reality, be of a 
fluid, or, at least, of a semi-fluid nature. So that it is 
impossible to affirm that either the discoid or the fibril- 
loid structure actually exist in the muscle-fibre itself ; 
it must rather be assumed that both forms of structure 
are really the result of the application of re-.agent3 
which solidify the originally fluid mass and split it up 
in a longitudinal or transverse direction. 

2. It is hard to say what the true character of the 
fresh, or, aa we may also call it, the living muscle-fibre 
really is. Recent observations by means of very much 
improved and very highly-magnifying microscopes, hare 
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brought to light other diflferences besides that of the 
mere alternation of lighter and darker streaks. Of 
the highest importance as explaining the structure of 
muscle-fibres are the researches of E, von Briicke into 
the phenomena exhibited by muscle-fibres in polarised 
light. According to modem physical views, light de- 
pends on the vibrations of ether, an impalpable matter 
spread throughout the universe and present in all- bo- 
dies. These vibrations always proceed at right angles 
to the direction in which motion is propagated. With- 
in this imaginary plane at right angles to the ray of 
light, an ether particle may vibrate in the most diverse 
directions. Under certain circumstances, however, they 
all vibrate in one and the same plane, in which case 
the ray exhibits certain peculiarities, and is said to be 
polarised.* Certain crystals have the power of polaris- 
ing such rays of light as pass through them. A few, 
at the same time, separate each ray of light into two 
rays which move separately from the original ray. 
Such crystals are called dotible-refracting bodies. Ice- 
land spar or, as it is also called, double spar, is the best- 
known example of such a double-refracting body. 
Briicke has shown that of the two substances which 
form the alternate layers of striated muscle, the one 
transmits light unchanged, the other is possessed of 
double-refracting powers. But, as has already been 
said, the contents of a living muscle-fibre must be re- 
garded not as solid but rather as fluid, or at least as 
semi-fluid; and observations made on living muscle- 
fibres show that the streaks are not incapable of modi- 
fication in their breadth and in their distance from 

* This circumstance is treated in more detail in LommeVs The 
Nature of Light (International Scientific Series, Vol. XVDI.'^ 
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each other. Briicke, therefore, supposes that the muBcle 
substance ia in itself homogeneous or uniform, but that 
in it are inserted small particles which are of double- 
refracting power. When these particles are massed in 
large numbers, and are regularly arranged, they refract 
the light doubly, so that the whole of that particular 
part seems to refract doubly, while the intermediate 
parts, since they contain few or none of the particles 
in question, continue to refract simply. These latter 
parts, however, when seen under ordinary unpolarised 
light, so that it is JnipoKStble to judge of their powers 
of double refraction, appear lighter, while the former 
appear darker ; and so together they cause the striated 
appearance of the muscle. 

3. In one of these muscle-fibres it is necessary to 
distinguish the contained matter and the containing 
pouch. The latter is called the muscle-fibre pouch, or 
aaToolemiiM. Id it, especially after the addition of 
acetic acid, which causes the whole fibre to swell !;nd 
become more transparent, a number of longish pointed 
kernels (nuclei) are seen, and similar kernels occur also 
in parts within the muscle-fibre. To the ends of the 
muscle-fibre, which are rounded and are very uniformly 
enclosed by the pouch, which must therefore be re- 
garded as a long closed sac, the white cords mentioned 
above attach themselves, and these are completely 
coalescent with the sarcolemma. 

They consist of strong slender threads of the nature 
of the so-called connective tissue. As a considerable 
number of muscle-fibres constitute the trunk of the 
muscle, these threads also unite into cords which are 
called the muscle-tendons. They are sometimes short, 
aometimea long, thicker or thinner accordiug to the 
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size of the muscle, and they serve to attach the muscles 
firmly to the bones, to which, acting like ropes, they 
transmit the tension of the muscles. One of the two 
bones to which a muscle is attached is usually less 
mobile than the other, ho that 
when the muscle shortens, 
the latter is drawn down 
against the former. In such 
a case the point of attach- 
ment of the muscle to the 
less mobile bone is called its 
origin, while the point to 
which it is fixed on the more 
mobile bone is called its at- 
tachment (ep-iphysls). For 
instance, there is a muscle 
which, originating from the 
shoulder-blade and collar- 
bone, is attached to the 
upper arm-bone ; when this 
muscle is shortened, the arm 
is raised from its perpen- 
dicular pendant position in- 
to a horizontal position. A 
muscle is not always ex- 
tended between two con- a. a. The two liesds. c. ThB oom. 

tiguouB bones. Occasionally ™L°B^cbedtothoboe'i"bono. 
passing over one bone, it at- 
taches itself to the nest. This is the case with several 
muscles which, originating from the pelvic bone, pasH 
across the upper thigh-bone, and attach themselves to 
the lower thigh-bone. In such cases the muscle is 
capable of two different movements : it can either 
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stretch the tnee, previougly bent, bo that the upper 
and the lower thigh-bones are in a straight Une ; or it 
can raise the whole extended leg yet higher and bring 
it nearer to the pelvis. But the points of origin and 
of attachment of muacles may exchange offices. When 
both legs stand firmly on the ground, the above-men- 
tioned muscleB are unable to raise the thigh ; instead, 
on shortening, they draw down the pelvis, which now 
presents the more mobile point, and thus bend forward 
the whole upper part of the body. In order, therefore, 
to understand the action of the skeleton, the separate 
bones of the skeleton and their connection must first be 
studied. 

4. All bones are classified according as they are 
flat, short, or long. Flat bones, as their name indicates, 
are expanded chiefiy in two directions ; they form thin 
plates. Short bones are expanded almost equally and 
but slightly in all three directions. In long bones, 
finally, the expansion in the longitudinal direction con- 
siderably exceeds that in the other two directions. The 
extremities, the arms and legs, are chiefly formed of 
these long bones. The arm, for instance, consists of 
the long bone of the upper arm, to which are attached, 
first, two other long bones (called the elbow bone and 
the radius), which together form the fore-arm; and 
secondly, by means of several shorter boaes, which con- 
stitute the wrist, the hand itself; this latter consists of 
the five bones of the palm and the five fingers, of which 
the first has two, the others each have three divisions. 
In all these bones, with the exception of those of the 
wrist, a long middle part, or shaft, with two thickened 
ends, are noticeable. As this shaft is hollow, these 
bones are also spoken of as cylindrical. The expanded 



ends are rounded and are provided with a emooth car- 
tilaginous covering. The smooth ends of two contiguous 
bones fit into each other, so that when the surfaces of 
the two ends glide the one over the other, the two 
bonea are capable of motion 
in opposite directions. The 
point of attachment between 
two bones is called the socket; 
and the surfaces of the two 
ends of the bones where they 
touch each other are called the 
socket surfaces. The motion 
which these bones have the 
power of exercising in opposite 
directions varies with the form 
of these socket surfaces. When 
the surface of the socket is of 
semi- spherical form, the motion 
is most free, and can be exert- 
ed backward or forward in any 
direction. The socket in this 
case is called a ball- or nut- 
socket. An example of this sort 
may be seen at the upper end 
of the bone of the upper arm, Fio. 6. Thk donbs of the 
where it ends in a ball-shaped ^'""' 

surface which is applied to a "' hSw tone^* al^ta^' » o^ 
corresponding socket surface in S^^f^" wito^'T™ " 
the shoulder blade. In other 

cases motion can only take place in a definite direc- 
tion, as, for instance, in the case of the socket con- 
necting the upper and fore arms. These are called 
They serve to increase or decrease the 
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angle between the two parts, To mention all the 
variouB forms of Bocketa and the movements which they 
allow would lead us too far; it is sufBcient to have 
shown that the action of the muscles is affected by the 
bones between which they are extended. In order, how- 
ever, to examine the contractile power of muscles, the 
latter may be detached from the bones and examined 
by themselves. 

The muscles of warm-blooded animals are but ill- 
adapted for this purpose ; fortunately, however, those of 
eold-blooded animals not only possess the same qualities, 
but retain the power of contraction long after their re- 
moval from the animal, a circumstance which renders 
them very valuable for purposes of study. The frog is 
most frequently used in auch experiments, both on 
account of its common occm:rence and of the power of 
its mnscles. If a frog is beheaded and an entire muscle 
ia cut from either its upper or lower thigh, one of the 
tendons of this muscle may be fixed in a vice, and 
its other tendon may be connected with a lever, re- 
presenting as it were the bone, by the motion of which 
the contraction of the muscle may be studied.' Weights 
may also be attached to this lever in such a way that 
the burden which the muscle Is capable of Hfting may 
be studied. It will at once be observed that the muscle 
is extended when such weights are attached, and is 
extended more in proportion as the weight attached 
ia heavier. This results from the elastic qualities of 
muscle ; and before examining the contraction of muscles 
it will be necessary carefully to study their elasticity. 

' In order to faaten the moscle more seaurely, it ia geiierallj 
well to leare a email piece of the bone at either end attached to I 
tendons, and to fasten the mofcle by these. 
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■ Those bodies which alter their form under the 
influence of eternal forces, and resume their original 
form on the cessation of these external forces, are called 
elastic. The greater these alterations are, the greater 
is the elasticity of the body. The external force pro- 
ducing the alterations may be either tension, extending 
the body in one particular direction ; or it may be pres- 
sure, compressing the body into a smaller space ; or, 
again, it may be tension combined with pressure, bend- 
ing the body. We are only concerned with the force 
of tension, which acting on the body in a longitudinal 
direction extends it ; that is to say, we are about to 
study the elasticity of muscle tension. Physicists 
have experimented on elastic tension in bodies of the 
most diverse kinds. But bodies of regular shape, rods 
or threads, the length of which considerably exceeds 
the thickness, are best adapted for such experiments. 

On fimaly fastening a body of this kind, for instance 
a steel wire or a glass thread, to a beam in the ceiling, 
and, after accurately measuring its length, attaching 
weights to the lower end, it will be found that the ex- 
tension caused by these weights is greater in the first 
place in proportion as the weights causing the extension 
are greater, and in the second place in proportion as the 
body which is extended is longer. And, on the con- 
trary, with any given weight and length, the extension 
vrill be found to be less in proportion as the body la 
thicker, or, in other words, the larger is its cross-section. 
This latter circumstance may be easily understood by 
assuming that the rod or thread consists of a number 
of smaller rodleta or tiny threads which lie evenly side by 
side. If, for instance, we select for this experiment a 
steel rod, the cross-section of which measures exactly 
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one square centimetre, we may aseume tliat ttia con- 
sists of a hundred rodlets of equal length, lying side by 
side, the cross-section of each of which, measures ex- 
actly one square millimetre. On attaching a weight of 
one kilogramme (=1000 gr.) to this rod, each one of the 
himdred thin rodlets would have to bear a weight of 
but ten grammes. Comparing with this the tension of 
another steel rod of the same length, but of which the 
cross-section measures twice as much, we may assume 
that this second rod ia composed of two hundred minute 
rodlets, the cross-section of each of which measures one 
millimetre. The weight being now distributed between 
two hundred of these rodlets, each has to support a 
weight of only five grammes. This explains why the 
tension by the same weight is only half as great in a 
rod of double thickness. That the extension is pro- 
portionate to the length of the extended rod can be 
explained in the following way. According to the views 
of modern physicists every body consists of a number 
of small molecules or particles which are held at definite 
distances from each other by attractive and repulsive 
forces. On fastening a rod by its upper end and at^ 
taching a weight to its lower end, the molecules are 
by these means slightly separated from each other. 
The sum of all these small separations represents that 
whole extension measurable at the end. The longer 
any given body is, the greater is the number of these 
small particles which occur in its whole length, and 
consequently the greater must its extension be, pro- 
vided all other circumstances are equal. 

From these obaervationa may be deduced a law as 
to elastic tension, which is further confirmed by accurate 
researches, and this law is that the tension is tUrectly 
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proportioTuite to the length of the bod/y extctided, and 
to the amount of the extending weights ; and that it 
is also proportionate in inverae ratio to the diameter 
of the extended body. Thia is called the law of elas- 
ticity, of Hook and S'Gravesande. In order, however, 
to find the tension of a particular body, another factor 
connected with the nature of the body itself must be 
known ; for, under otherwise equal conditiona, the ten- 
sion, for instance, of steel, as found by actual experiment, 
differs from that of glass, and that of the latter from 
that of lead, and so on. In order, therefore, to be able 
to calculate the tension in the case of all bodies, the 
tension, experimentally found, must be reduced to the 
Tmits of length and diameter of the weighted bodies, 
and to units of the weight applied. This gives a figure 
which expreasea the tension of a body of a given nature 
of one millimetre in length, and with a cross-section 
measuring one square centimetre when supporting a 
weight of one kilogramme. This result, which is con- 
stant in the case of every substance, whether it be steel, 
glass, or aught else, is the co-effia,eint of elasticity of 
that substance. 

6, Similar researches have been made in the case 
of organic bodies also, such as caoutchouc, silk, muscle, 
&.C., and in so doing certain peculiarities have been 
observed which are of course of great importance to us. 
In the first place, all these bodies — which we may also 
call soft, to distinguish them from those rigid bodies of 
which, up to the present, we have been speaking— ex- 
hibit a much greater extensibility. That is to say, soft, 
organic bodies are capable of far greater extension than 
are rigid, inorganic bodies of equal length and diameter, 
and under the application of equal weight. But the 
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former also exhibit another peeuliaiitj. If a weight is 
attached to a steel wire, or some other similar body, 
the latter extends, and retains its new length bo long 
aa the weight acta upon it ; but as soon as the weight 
is removed the steel resumes its original length. It ia 
not BO in the case of inorganic bodies. For instance, 
if a weight ia attached to a caoutchouc thread it will be 
found that the latter is immediately extended to a 
certain length; but if the weight is not removed, it 
will be fotind that the caoutchouc thread extends yet 
more, and the weight continues to sink, though, indeed, 
but slowly, and, as time goea on, with ever decreasing 
speed. But even at the end of twenty-foui hours a 
alight additional extension of the thread is observable. 
If the weight is then removed, the thread immediately 
becomes considerably shorter, but does not entirely re- 
vert to its original length; it attains the latter very 
gradually and in the course of many hours. This phe- 
nomenon ia known aa thegradual extension of orgwnic 
bodies. It takes place in very considerable degree in 
muscle, and naturally increaaea the difficulty of deter- 
mining the extensibility of muscles, in that the mea- 
Burementa differ according to the moment at which they 
are read. It is safest to take into consideration only 
that extension which occurs instantaneously, without 
regard to that which gradually follows. 

Various apparatus have been produced for examina- 
tion of muscular extension. The latter can be most 
accurately read by means of the apparatus invented by 
du Bois-Reymond, represented in fig. 7. The mnscle 
is firmly fastened to a fixed bearer, its upper tendon 
being fixed in a vice. A small, finely graduated rod is 
fastened to the lower tendon by means of a small hook. 
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Below the graduations the rod branches into two 
arms, which again re-unite at a lower point, and within 
the spaxje thus formed a scale- 
plate is fixed for the reception 
of the weights which it is de- 
sired to apply. Finally the rod 
ends in two vertical plates of 
thin talc standing at right 
angles to each other, and these 
are immersed in a vessel filled 
with oil, so that, while offering 
no obstacle to the upward and 
downward motion of the ap- 
paratus, they prevent any lateral 
movement. In order to deter- 
mine the extension of the muscle, 
the graduated rod attached to 
it must be observed through a 
lens, and it must be noted which 
divisional line of the graduated 
rod corresponds with a thread 
stretched horizontally across the 
lens ; weights must then be ap- 
plied, and the increase in length, 
which declares itself by an alter- 
ation in the relative position 
of the graduated rod and the 
thread, must be observed. Of 
course, in calculating the ex- 
tensibility from the figures thus 
obtained, the weight of the ap- 
paratus attached to the muscle must be taken into 
consideration. 




Fig. 7. Du Bois-Reymond's 

APPARATUS FOR THE 
STUDY OP ELASTIC EX- 
TENSION IN MUSCLE. 
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Experimenta in muscular elasticity may also be made j 
witli the apparatus briefly described above, by measuring 1 
the extensions of the muscle by the variations of a lever I 
attached to it. The easiest way to do this is by fasten- 
ing an indicating apparatus to the lever in such a way I 




that it traces the movements of the lever on a plate of 1 
smoked glass placed in front of it. This app^atus Is J 
called a, myograph, or muscle- writer. Fig. 8 represents j 
it in the simplified form adopted by Pfluger. The body, 
the elasticity of which ia to be ^lam.ined, is firmlv ^ 
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in the vice C, and is connected with the lever E E, the 
point of which touches the plate of smoked glass. The 
weight of the lever is held in equipoise by the balance 
R. When weights are placed in the scale-pan at F, the 
lever moves upward, and its point marks a straight line 
which affords opportunity for measuring the amount of 
the ext-ension. 

But in whatever way examined, muscle, iu common 
with all other soft bodies, exhibits another variation 
from the bearing of rigid bodies. We have seen that 
in steel or similar bodies the extension is exactly pro- 
portionate to the weight applied j that is to say, if a 
given steel wire is extended one millimetre by one 
kilogramme, then the amount of extension caused by 
two kilogrammes is two millimetres, that by three kilo- 
grammes is three millimetres, and so on. It is not so 
in the case of muscle and other soft bodies. They are 
comparatively more extensible by light than by heavy 
bodies. For instance, if the extension of a muscle 
when carrying ten grammes is five millimetres, when 
carrying a. weight of twenty grammes it is, not ten 
milhmetres, but perhaps only eight; when carrying 
thirty grammes it is only ten millimetres, and bo on. 
The extension, therefore, becomes continually less as 
the weight inereasea, and finally becomes unnoticeable 
by the time that the point at which the muscle is torn 
by the applied weights is reached. This behaviour is 
of importance, because the conditions of elasticity play 
an important part in muscular operations. The muscle 
on contracting is capable of lifting a weight. The same 
weight, however, extends the muscle, and the co-opera- 
tion of the two forces— the contractile tendency and 
the elastic extension — produces, as we shall find, the 
final operation on which labour depends. 
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CHAPTEK m. 

1. Irritability of mxiscle; 2. Contraction and tetanus; 3. Height 
of elevation and performance of work ; 4. Internal work during 
tetanus ; 5. Generation of heat and mnscle-tone ; 6. Alteration 
in form daring contraction. 

■ 

1. If a muscle is cut from the body of a frog, and 
is fastened into the myograph just described, it never 
shortens spontaneously. It this does seem to happen, it 
may safely be assumed that some accidental and un- 
perceived external cause has influenced it. A muscle 
may, however, always be induced to shorten by 
pinching it with tweezers, by smearing it with strong 
acid, or by. bringing certain other external influences, 
the nature, of which we shall presently learn, to bear 
upon it. , Muscle,' therefore, never shortens sponta- 
neously, Sut^itjCaii ajways be induced to do so. This 
quality of irgjscle^nables us to produce the state 
of contraction a^^pleasure, and to examine accurately 
the nature and method of the conditions which give 
rise to it and the phenomena by which it is accom- 
panied. 

The myograph which, by means of the indicator 
attached to it, marks the contraction of the muscle on 
the smoked glass plate, and at the same time affords 
opportunity for measuring the extent of the contraction, 
will presently pjove of yet greater service. But for 
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our present purpose — which is to discover whether or 
not contraction takes place under certain circumstances 
— it is hardly adapted. It may, therefore, be replaced 
by another apparatus, arranged by du Bois-Eeymond 
especially for experiments during lectures, and called by 
him the Tauadentdegraph. The muscle is fixed in a 
vice ; its other end is connected by a hook with a 
thread running over a reel. The reel supports a long 
indicating hand to which a coloured disc is attached. 
The muscle in shortening turns the wheel and lifts the 
disc ; and this is easily seen even from a considerable 
distance. A second thread, slung over the reel, sup- 
ports- a brass vessel which may be filled with shot, so as 
to apply any desired weight to the muscle. 

The influences which cause the contraction of the 
muscle, such as pinching or smearing with acid, are 
called irritants^ and the muscle is said to be irritdblcj 
because contraction can be induced in it by these means. 
The irritants already spoken of are mechanical and 
chemical ; they labour under a disadvantage in that the 
muscle, at least at the point touched, is destroyed, or 
at least is so changed that it is no longer irritable. 
There is, however, another form of irritant which is 
free from this disadvantage. If the vice which holds 
the upper end of the muscle and the hook to which the 
lower end is attached are fastened to the two coatings 
of a charged Kleistian or Leyden jar, the charge acts at 
the moment at which the connection is formed, and 
an electric shock traverses the muscle. At the same 
instant the muscle is seen to contract, and the disc 
passes abruptly upward. In order to repeat the experi- 
ment it would be necessar}' to re-charge the Kleistian 
jar. But similar electric shocks may be more eon- 



veniently produced by meaDS of so-called induction. 
Let us take two coils of silk-covered copper wire and 
attach the two ends of one of these to a muscle. An 
electric current from a battery must now be passed 
through the other coil A. The two coils being com- 
pletely isolated from each other, the current passing 
through A can in no way enter into B or into the muscle 
attached to B. If, however, the electric current iu A is 
suddenly interriipted, an electric shock immediately 
arises in B, a so-called inductive shock ; and this passes 
through and irritates the muscle ; that is to say, a 




sudden contraction of the muscle is observable at the 
instant of the opening of the current in coil A ; and 
this suddenly lifts the disc attached to the muBcle. 
The same thing occurs when the current in the coil A 
is again closed ; so that this electric irritant affords an 
easy and simple means of causing this sudden con- 
traction of the muscle at pleasure. This contraction 
may be called a ■pulsation; and it will be perceived 
from the description of the above experiments that a 
simple electric shock, such as is aflforded by the dis- 
charge of a Kleistian jar, or any similar inductive 
shock, is the most convenient means of producing such 
a pulsation as often aa it is required. 
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An electric current from the battery itself is also 
capable of acting aa an irritant on muacte. If tlie poles 
of the battery are connected with the muscle, a constant 
current passes through it. If one of the connecting 
wires consists of two parts, a capsule filled vrith quick- 
silver may be inserted between the cut ends. One end 
of the wire must be allowed to remain immersed in the 
quicksilver ; the other end must be bent into the form 
of a hook so aa to allow it to be easily immersed in, and 
again withdrawn from, the quicksilver. This makes 
it easy to close the current within the muscle, and 
to interrupt it again at pleasure. At the moment 
at which the current is closed, a pulsation is observed 
entirely similar to that which would be produced by 
an electric shock. The muscle contracts, and the disc 
is jerked upward and then falls again. But it does 
not return quite to its original position ; it remains 
somewhat raised, thus showing that the muscle is now 
continuously contracted ; and this contraction lasts as 
long as the current passes uninterruptedly through the 
muscle. 

If the current is interrupted, a pulsation which 
jerks the lever upward is sometimes but not always 
observable; the muscle then, however, resumes its 
original length, which it retains until it is irritated 
anew. 

2. These experiments show that muscle exhibits 
two forms of contraction : the one, which we called pul- 
sation, is of short duration ; the other, which is produced 
by a constant electric current, endiues longer. This 
more enduring form of contraction may, moreover, be 
yet more conveniently produced by allowing an irritant 
such as in itself would only produce a single pulsation 
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^ operate repeatedly in quick anceession. An inductive 
"■ current is most siiitable for thia purpose, for it can 
be produced at will by the closing and opening of an- 
other current. Once more turning to the coils A and 
B (fig. 10, p. 31), let A be connected with a chain, 
B with the muscle. Within the circuit of the chain 
which includes A, we can insert an apparatus capable 
of repeatedly and rapidly shutting or opening the 
current. For this purpose a so-called electric wheel 
is used. The wheel Z is made of some conducting 
substance, such as copper, 
and its circumference is cut 
into teeth like that of the 
ratchet-wheel of a watch. . 
The copper wire rests on , 
this circumference, The j 
ajiis of the wheel and the 
wire 6 are connected with 
the condueling wires by means of the screws d and/. 
When the chck rests on one tooth of the circumference 
of the wheel, the current is enabled to pass through 
the wheel, and thus also through coil A ; it is, how- 
ever, interrupted during the interval which intervenes 
while the chck springs from one tooth to the other. 
Therefore, by turning the wheel on its axis the current 
in coil A is alternately closed and opened. Conse- 
quently, inductive currents constantly occur in the 
adjacent coil B, and these pass in rapid succession 
through the muscle. Each of these currents irritates 
the muscle; and since they occur in such quick suc- 
cession, the muscle has no time to relax in the intervals, 
but continues permanently contracted. Enduring con- 
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traction of this sort is called tetanus of the muscle to 
diHtiugiiish it from a series of distinct pulsations. 

Another method of frequently and repeatedly clo- 
sing and opening the current is by means of a self- 
acting apparatus which is put in motion by tlie current 
itself. This, which is called l^'agner's hammer, ia re- 
presented in fig. 12. The current of the rhain is con- 
' duct«d through the column 
represented on the right to 
the German silver springo o. 
A small platinum plate c is 
soldered on to the latter, and 
is pressed against the point 
above it by the elastic foroai 
I of the spring. The current 
passes from this to the ooila 
of a small electro-magnet, 
¥10. 12. vvaosbh'b Hammeb. and, after passing thiough 
this, back to the chain 
through the clamp connected with it on the left. An 
armature of soft iron, ti, fastened on to the spring 
o 0, is suspended over the poles of the electro-magnet. 
This iron being attracted by the electro-magnet, the 
small plate c is forced away from lhe point and the cur- 
rent is thus interrupted. In so doing, however, the 
electro-magnet parts with its magnetism, and conse- 
qiientiy relinquishes its hold upon the armature ; the 
plate is tlius again pressed by the action of the 
spring against the point. The current being thus again 
closed, the electro-magnet recovers its force, again at>- 
traets the armature, and again interrupts the current ; 
and these processes are continued as long as the chain 
remains inserted between the coliunn on the right and 
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the clamp on the left. In order to use this hammer for 
the production of inductive currents, the one coil, A, of 
the apparsitus (shown in 6g. 10, p. 31), must be inserted 
between the two clamps shown on the right.' 

Wagner's hammer in a more simple form may be 
permanently connected with coil A. In this case it is 
best to place the second coil B on a shding-piece which 
id so arranged that it can be moved along a groove to a 




greater or less distance from coil A. This enables the 
operator to regulate the strength of the inductive current 
generated in it. Fig. 1 3 represents an apparatus of this 
sort. The secondary coil, in which the inductive currents 
originate, is in this case indicated by i ; the primary coil, 
through which the constant currents pass, by c ; 6 is the 
electro-magnet ; k the armature of the hammer ; / is 
a small screw, at the point of contact of which with the 

' In prder to set Wagner's hammer itself in motion, theae clamps 
moat be conoepted by a. wire througli wliioh alono the ci 
from the point to the coils of the electro- magnet is coade. 
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$niaU plate sf^dered on to the surbce of the Gpirnan 
silver sjHing the corrent is closed and inteirupted. An 
a[^)arattis of this kind is called a sliding inductor ium. 
It is only necessary to attach the ends of the coil i to 
the muscle, and to insert the chain betweMi the columns 
a and g. The action of the hanuner then at once 
commences ; the indoctive cur- 
rents generated in c pass throug'b 
the muscle, which contracts te- 
la nically. 

Instead of connecting coil c 
immediately with the muscle, it 
is better to carry the wires from 
t he ci.'il to the two clamps b and 
c in the npparatns shown in fig. 
14, which is called a telanising 
k^>f. Two other wires pass from 
I thesesameclamps Aandctotbe 
muscle. When the inductive ap- 
paratus is in action the muscle is 
pat intoa tetanic condition. But 
s the lever d is pressed 
down, so as to connect b and c 
together, the current of coil tis 
F enabled to piiss through this le- 
ver. The lever d being made of 
a short and thick piece of brass, which offers hardly any 
resistance to the current, while the muscle on the con- 
trary offers great resistance, very little of the current 
passes through the muscle, but nearly all through the 
lever d. The muscle, therefore, remains at rest. Aa 
Boon, however, as the lever d is again raised, the in- 
ductive currents must again pns^ through the 
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A slight pressure on the handle of the lever d is, there- 
fore, sufficient to produce or to put an end to the te- 
tanic condition at the will o^ the operator, thus allowiiig 
more accurate study of the muscle processes. 

We have now noticed muscle in two conditions : in 
the ordinary condition in which it usually occurs either 
within the body or when taken from the body, and in 
the contracted condition which resultis from the appli- 
cation of certain irritants. The former condition may 
be spoken of as the rest of the muscle, the latter as the 
action of the muscle. Muscular action . occurs in two 
forms, one of which is a sudden temporary shortening 
or pulsation, while the other is an enduring contraction 
or tetanus. The latter, on account of its longer dura- 
tion, is more easily studied. In many cases it is a 
matter of indifference whether pulsating or tetanised 
muscle is examined. In the following investigations 
we shall therefore employ sometimes one, sometimes 
the other, method of irritation. 

3. On attaching weights to a muscle, the latter is 
capable of raising these weights so soon as it is set in 
motion. It raises the weight to a certain height, and 
thus accomplishes labour which, in accordance with 
mechanical principles, can be expressed in figures by 
multiplying together the weight raised and the height 
to which it is raised. This height to which the weight 
can be raised, which may be called the height of ele- 
vation of the muscle, can be measured by means of the 
myograph already described. On attaching a weight 
to the lever of the myograph, the muscle is imme- 
diately extended. The pencil must now be brought in 
contact with the glass plate of the myograph, and 
the muscle must be metde to contract by opening the 
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key so as to allow the inductive cnrrents to have access 
t/} the muscle. The latter at once shortens, and its 
height of elevation is indicated by a vertical stroke on 
the smoked glass plate. On instituting a series of 
experiments with the same muscle but with various 
weights, it will be found that the muscle is not able 
to raise all weights to the same height. When the 
weight is small the height to which it is raised is great. 
As a rule, as the weight increases, the height to which 
it is raised becomes less, and finally, when a certain 
weight is reached, it becomes unnoticeable. Fig. 15 
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Fig. 15. IIkigiit of elevation coxskqdent on the appucation of 

varying weights. 

shows the result of a series of experiments of this sort. 
The figures under each of the vertical strokes represent 
in grammes the amount of the weight raised ; the height 
of the strokes is double the real height of elevation, 
the apparatus employed in the experiment representing 
them twice their natural size. Between each two of 
the experiments the glass plate was pushed on a little 
further in order that the separate experiments might 
be indicated side by side. In finding the first of 
these heights of elevation, under which stands an 0, no 
weight was applied, and even the weight of the indi- 
cating lever was neutralised by an equivalent weight. 
It appears, therefore, that the height of elevation is 
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greatest in this ease. Eaeh of the succeeding heights 
begins from a somewhat lower point in consequence of 
the extension of the muscle by the applied weights. 
But each also rises to a less height than that which 
preceded it; and, finally, a weight of 250 grammes 
being applied, the height of elevation is naught. 

From this series of experiments it is evident that, 
as the weight increases, the height to which it is raised 
continually decreases. The following conclusion must^ 
therefore, be drawn as to the work accomplished by the 
muscle. When no weight is applied, the height of 
elevation is great ; but as no weight is raised in this 
case, the amount of work accomplished,, therefore, also 
equals 0. When 250 grammes, the greatest weight, is 
applied, the . height of elevation equals 0, so that in 
this case also no work is accomplished. It was only on 
the application of the intermediate weightg that the 
muscle accomplished work ; and this, moreover, at first 
increased until a weight of 150 grammes was reached, 
and then gradually decreased. On calculating the 
amount of work accomplished during each of the pul- 
sations in question, the following results are found : — 

Weight applied . 
Height of elevation . 14 
Work accomplished . 

The same results may be obtained with any other 
muscle. So that it may be stated as a very general 
proposition, that for each muscle there is a definite 
weight, on the application of which the greatest amount 
of work is accomplished by that muscle ; when greater 
or less weight is applied, the amount of work accom- 
plished is less. But the height of elevation correspond- 
ing with the application of one and the same weight is 
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not always the same in the case of diflTerent muscles. On 
comparing thick with thin muscles, it appears, in the first 
place, that the extension in the case of thick muscles be- 
comes less in proportion as the weight applied increases ; 
and that the decrease in the height of elevation corre- 
sponding to the increase in the weight applied proceeds 
less rapidly ; so that much greater weights can be raised 
by thick than by thin muscles. On the other hand, it 
appears that in th« case of muscles of equal thickness 
the height of elevation is greater in proportion as 
the muscle-fibres are longer. Under an equal weight 
the height of elevation increases proportionately with 
the length of the muscle-fibres. They decrease with 
increased weight; and they do this more rapidly in the 
case of thin than of thick muscles. 

4. In calculating the amount of -work accomplished 
by a muscle, only the raising of the weight is taken into 
consideration. When, however, the ordinary method 
of irritating the muscle is applied, the weight which 
hi raised sinks back after each pulsation to its former 
height. The muscular work accomplished at each pul- 
sation is, therefore, cancelled. It is probably converted 
into warmth. It is, however, possible to retain the 
•weight at the height to which it was raised by the muscle. 
A. Fick accomplished this very ingeniously by causing 
the muscle to act on a light lever, which moves a wheel 
each time it rises, but leaves the same wheel undis-. 
tm'bed when it again sinks. A thread, on which the 
weight hangs, passes over the axis of the wheeL The 
efifect of this arrangement is that the muscle at each 
pulsation turns the wheel slightly, and thus slowly 
raises the weight. If the muscle is made to pulsate 
frequently, the weight is raised somewhat higher each 
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time, and the final result is the sum of the work 
accomplished by the separate pulsations. Fick calls 
this apparatus a labour-accumulator {ArbeitsaTnTnler). 
It represents the method by which the whole work of 
all muscular eff^ts is summarised. When labourers 
lift a weight by means of a winch or windlass^ a cog- 
wheel and drag-hook is applied to the a^s in such 
a way that the wheel is free to revolve in one direc- 
tion but not in the other. This gives cumulative 
effect to th« separate muscular efforts which raise the 
weight ; and the labourer is even able to make longer 
or shorter pauses without the result of the work already 
accomplished being cancelled by the falling back of the 
weight. 

In tetanus the case is not the same as in separate 
pulsations. In the former the musde at first accom- 
plishes work by raising the weight, and then prevents 
it from falling by its own exertion. In addition to 
the height of elevation, it is, therefore, possible to 
distinguish also the carried height, that is to say, the 
height at which the weight is permanently supported. 
In doing this the muscle does not really accomplish 
any work in the mechanical sense 5 for work consists 
only in the raising of weight. In lifting a stone to the 
height of the table I accomplish definite work; the 
stone being placed on the table presses by its own 
weight on the latter ; but the table though it prevents 
the stone from falling, cannot be said in so doing to ac- 
complish work. So it is in the case of muscle. On raising 
a weight by means of the muscles of my arm to the 
height of my shoulder, and then holding out my arm 
horizontally, the muscles of the arm prevent the weight 
from falling ; they act just as the table, and, therefore, 
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they accomplish no work in a mechanical sense. Yet 
everyone knows the difficulty of holding a weight long 
in this position; the sense of weariness which very 
soon makes itself felt shows that work in a physiological 
sense is really done. The kind of work thus accom- 
plished may be spoken of as the internal work of the 
muscle, as distinguished from the external work accom- 
plished in the raising of weights. 

5. We must now inquire on what the labour accom- 
plished by the muscle as a whole depends. We are 
justified in assuming that here also, as in other cases, 
the work done does not originate in itself, but comes 
into existence in consequence of the exercise of some 
force. On examining a muscle during its active con- 
dition, we find that chemical processes occur within it 
which, though the details are not indeed fully known, 
must, since they are connected with the production 
of warmth and the evolution of carbonic acid, depend 
on the oxidation of a portion of the muscle-substance. 
Thus, the muscle acts like a steam-engine, in which work 
is accomplished in the same way by the evolution of 
warmth and the production of carbonic acid. So far all 
is clear; a portion of the substances of which the 
muscle is composed is oxidised during its active state, 
and the energy released by this chemical process is 
the source of the work accomplished by the muscle. 
The production of warmth in a muscle can be shown 
even during a single pulsation; but this production 
of warmth is far more noticeable during tetanus ; 
and as warmth is but another form of motion, we may 
infer from this that the whole force resulting from 
the chemical process is converted into warmth during 
tetanus ; while during the raising of a weight at the 
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commencement of the tetanic condition, or during each 
distinct pulsation, a portion of this force . occurs in the 
form of mechanical work. 

There is yet another fact which shows that internal 
motion must proceed within the muscle when con- 
tracted in tetanus, notwithstanding the quiescent con- 
dition in which externally it apparently is. A muscle 
when in this condition produces a sound or note. On 
placing an ear-trumpet on any muscle, for instance, on 
that of the upper arm, and then causing the muscle to 
contract, a deep buzzing noise is audible. This may 
also be loudly and distinctly heard on stopping the 
outer ear-passages with waxen plugs, and then contract- 
ing the muscles of the face ; or by inserting the little 
finger firmly in the outer ear-passage and then contract- 
ing the muscles of the arm. In the latter case the 
bones of the arm conduct the muscleniote to the ear. 
This muscular note clearly shows that vibrations must 
occur within the muscle, however apparently unchanged 
the form of the latter may be. We found that teta- 
nus thus apparently constant is induced by distinct 
irritants applied in quick succession. Helmholtz has 
shown that each of these irritations really corresponds 
with a vibration; for, if the number of the distinct 
irritations is altered, the muscle-note is also changed, 
the height of the muscle-note always corresponding 
exactly with the number of irritants applied. Though, 
therefore, no alteration in form can be perceived in the 
tetanised muscle, this can only be due to the fact that 
movements which occur among the particles within the 
muscle effect the note, though the external form re- 
mains unchanged. A somewhat similar phenomenon 
is observable in rods when caused to vibrate longitu- 
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dinally ; for these also emit a sound although no change 
of form is externally perceptible. 

This raises a question as to how many of these irri- 
tations are really requisite in order to bring a muscle 
into an enduring condition of contraction. By means of 
Wagner's hammer (fig. 12), jiist described, or by means 
of an electric wheel (fig. 11), the number of the irrita- 
tions may be regulated. It will be found that from 16 to 
1 8 distinct irritations in each second are quite suiBBcient to 
cause a constant contraction of the muscle. In a living 
body also, where the muscles are voluntarily contracted, 
the condition of tetanus appears to be produced by the 
same number of irritations. It has been found that the 
height of the muscle-note heard during voluntary con- 
traction of the muscles is about equal to c^ or d}^ which 
represents from 32 to 36 vibrations in the second. But 
Helmholtz was able to show, with great probability, 
that this is not the true number of muscle-vibrations, 
but that the vibrations within the muscle are really 
only half as many. As, however, notes of this pitch 
are indistinguishable to our ears, we hear the next 
higher tone instead, which represents twice the num- 
ber of vibrations.^ 

6. Ad yet we have noticed only the shortening of 
muscles. This alone determines the amount of labour 
accomplished, which consists in raising weights. But 
on looking at a contracted muscle, it is evident that 
it has become, not only shorter, but thicker. This 

* According to Preyer, some men are capable of distinguishing 
notes of as many as fifteen to twenty-five vibrations per second ; 
and, according to the same authority, the muscle-note sounds very 
like that produced by from eighteen to twenty vibrations per 
second, which corresponds very well with the views of Helmholtz. 
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raises the question whether the musele in contracting 
has undergone no change in the amount of space oc- 
cupied by it, or if its mass has become more dense. 
It is not easy to determine this accurately, for the 
alteration in the volume of the muscle can only be 
very slight. Experiments which have been made by 
P. Erman, E. Weber, and others, agree in showing 
that a very slight diminution in the muscle does cer- 
tainly take place. 

Eemembering, however, that muscle consists of a 
moist substance, and that about three-fourths of its 
whole weight is water, even this slight decrease in 
volume must be the result of very considerable pressure 
— for fluids are extremely difficult of compression — un- 
less possibly a portion of the water is^ expressed through 
the pores of- the sarcolemma pouch. 

More important than, this structural chaage of the 
whole muscle is the change of form which each separate 
muscle-fibre undergoes; This may be observed under 
the microscope in thiQ and flat muscles, when it will 
be found that each mitscle-fibre- also becomes both 
shorter and thicker. On placing a muscle on a glass 
plate under the microscope*, in order to observe this, 
the muscle, when the irritant ceases to act, is seen to 
remain apparently in its shortened form. But the 
separate muscle-fibres resume their former length as 
soon as the irritant ceases, and they therefore lie in a 
zigzag position until they are straightened by some 
external force. I merely mention this here, because 
the phenomenon is of historic interest. Prevost and 
Dumas, who were the first to examine this condition, 
believed that the contraction of the whole muscle was 
due to this zigzag bending of the muscle-fibres. With 
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the incomplete apparatus which they were then alone 
able to command, they were unable to induce an en- 
during irritation of the muscle; and they, therefore, 
confused the state of relaxation with that of contrac- 
tion. 



CHAPTER rV. 

1. Alteration in elasticity during contraction ; 2. Duration of con- 
traction; the myograph; 3. Determination of electric time; 
4. Application of this to muscular pulsation ; 6. Burden and 
overburden — muscular force ; 6. Determination of muscular 
force in man ; 7. Alteration in muscular force during contrac- 
tion. 

1. We now approach one of the most remarkable of 
the facts connected with the general physiology of the 
muscles: this is the alteration in the elasticity of a 
muscle during its contraction. Even E. Weber, who 
first penetrated deeply in his researches into the sub- 
ject of muscular contraction, showed that muscle is 
fmrther extended by the same weight when it is in a 
state of activity than when it is quiescent. This is the 
more striking because the muscle becomes shorter and 
thicker during its activity, so that it should conse- 
quently be less extended; for, as we found, the exten- 
sion by a definite weight is greater in proportion as the 
body extended is longer, and is less in proportion as the 
body extended is thicker. If, therefore, an active muscle 
is further extended than one that is inactive by the same 
weight, this can only be due to a change in its elasti- 
city. It is hard to say how this occurs. The pheno- 
mena of contraction may, however, be explained by 
saying that muscle has two natural forms : one proper 
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to it, when it is in a quiescent state ; the other, when 
it is actiYe. l>Vhen a quiescent mosele is bronght into 
an actiYe condition by irritation^ it assomes a form 
which is no longer natnral to it, it striYes to attain the 
latter, and shortens until it reaches its new fonn, which 
is then natural to it. If the muscle is extended by a 
weight, and is then irritated, it immediately contracts ; 
but only to that length which represents the exten- 
sion by the attached weight, proper to its new form. 
Let us imagine that A Bn ia fig. 16, is the length of 
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Fig. 16. Alteration ix Elasticity during costractiox. 

the muscle when quiescent and unburdened, and that 
A b is the length of the muscle when active and un- 
burdened. Then the muscle, if it is irritated while 
unweighted, will shorten to the extent represented by 
AB — Ab = bB; 65 is, therefore, the height ot 
elevation of the unweighted muscle. If a weight p is 
attached to the muscle, the latter in its inactive condi- 
tion will be extended to a cf^rtain degree (5' d') ; so 
that its length will now be A B-{^R d'=z A' R. On 
being now irritated, it contracts and assumes a length 
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which must equal A B + cV = A^b\ in which A bis 
the natural length of the active muscle when un- 
weighted, and c y is the extension which the active 
muscle undergoes on the application of the same weight 
p. A' R-A'V^h' F is, therefore, the height of 
elevation of the muscle when the weight p is applied. 
Now, our former experiments have shown that the 
height of elevation decreases as the weight increases. 
The height of elevation 6 5, when the weight applied 
= 0, is, therefore, greater than the height of elevation 
V B\ with the weight p. It therefore follows that the 
extension c V must be greater than the extension d' 5' ; 
or, in other words, the same weight, p, extends the 
muscle more when the latter is active than when it 
is quiescent. Calculating on this principle the curves 
of the extension of the active,, as well as of the in- 
active, muscle, for the first we find the curve hVy\ 
for the second the curve B B' x\ and these two con- 
tinue gradually to approach each other, until they at 
last' cut each other at the point J?*^. This point J?^% 
which corresponds with the weight j9, shows that when 
this weight is applied, the length of the active and 
the inactive muscles is equal. If, therefore, when the 
weight p is applied, the muscle is irritated, the height 
of elevation is nothing. The muscle is incapable of 
raising this weight, a fact which we have already noticed 
in previous experiments.^ 

Yet another point of great interest is observable in 
studying this alteration in the elasticity. When a cer- 
tain weight, A:, is applied, the extension of the active 
muscle =. cf V I that is, the active muscle, when this 
weight is applied, assumes exactly the length proper to 

' See Notes and Additions, No. 1. 
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the quiescent muscle when unweighted. If an esperi- 
ment is successfully arranged so that an inactive muscle 
is not extended by the weight k — by fastening the latter 
to the muscle, but immediately supporting it, so that 
it does not extend the muscle— and if the muscle is 
then irritated, it is evident that the muscle is incapable 
of raising this weight from its support. By finding the 
weight which is exactly sufficient to effect this, it is 
evident that we shall find an eipression for the magni- 
tude of the energy with which the muscle strives to 
pass from its natural into a contracted condition. This 
energy is called the force irf the muscle. A method of 
accurately determining this will presently be explained. 

2. As far as it is possible to examine the matter, 
the condition of muscles during their distinct pulsations 
is exactly as in tetanus. All that has been said of the 
height of elevation, and of the accomplishment of la- 
bour dependent on this, and of the alteration in the 
elasticity, is as true of distinct pulsations as of the 
tetanic condition. But it is very hard to observe the 
alteration in form during the very short time which is 
occupied by one of these pulsations. Means of drawing 
very accurate conclusions even on this point have, how- 
ever, been found, especially since Helmholtz turned his 
attention to the matter, in 1852. 

Various methods are employed in experimental re- 
search to measure very short periods of time accurately, 
and to study processes which occur even within the 
shortest periods. Not only has the speed of the cannon- 
ball during the various periods of its passage from the 
mouth of the cannon to its arrival at its destination 
been measured, but this has also been done in the csBe 
of the yet shorter time occupied by the explosion of 
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gunpowder. The duration of the electric spark alone 
yet remains unmeasured. This may, therefore, be re- 
garded as really instantaneous, or at least as occupying 
a time shorter than any measurable period. Some 
observers have estimated its duration as less than 

24^00 of a second. 

The most serviceable means of measuring very 
short periods is by causing the process to be measured 
to register itself on a rapidly moved surface, or by 
using an electric current the action of which depends 
on a magnet as regards its duration. Each of these 
methods has been applied to muscle. 

Supposing a smooth surfaxje, such as a glass plate, 
moved with great rapidity in its own plane, then a 
pointed wire turned at right angles to the plate will 
mark a straight line on the latter. If the plate has 
been smoked this line will be visible. Supposing the 
wire is attached to an instrument vibrating, like a 
tuning fork, upward and downward, then the line 
drawn by the pencil when the plate is moved will be 
not straight but waved. As the number of the vibra- 
tions may be told from the note which the vibrating 
instrument emits, it is known that the distance be- 
tween each two waves of the waved line obtained 
represents a certain period of time. Assuming that the 
instrument makes 250 vibrations in each second, it 
is evident that the plate must have moved the dis- 
tance between each two waves in ji^ ^^ ^ second. 
Now, if it is possible to cause a muscle-pulsation to 
register itself on the same plate, then from the distance 
of the separate parts of the line thus registered, when 
compared with the waves drawn by the vibrating 
instrument, the duration of time may be accurately 

b2 




der which rotated rapidly on its own axis. The appe 
ratua has, however, since undergone macy alteration^] 
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Fig, 1 7 represents it in the form given to it by du Bois- 
Eeymond. The clockwork enclosed in the case c sets 
the cylinder A in rotation. A heavy disc B is fastened 
on to the axis of the cylinder, on the lower suriace of 
■which are certain brass wings arranged vertically and 
immersed in oil. This oil is contained in the cylin- 
drical vessel W. By raising or lowering this vessel the 
amount of resistance offered to the rotatory motion 
may be graduated. This, together with the great 
weight of the heavy plate B, causes the rate of rotation 
of the cylinder A to increase but very slowly. As 
soon as a proper speed has been attained, the muscle 
is irritated ; and this, on contracting, raises the lever c 
so that the point e fastened to the latter traces a curve 
on the cylinder. 

To carry out the experiment, the muscle is fastened 
in a vice within the glass case, so as to prevent its 
drying up, and is then connected with the lever c; the 
cylinder A is covered with a coating of soot, and is then 
firmly fastened on its axis ; the pointed indicator is 
brought into contact with the cylinder by means of 
the thread /. When this cylinder is slowly turned 
round by the hand, a horizontal line is inscribed on it 
by the indicator, and this represents the natural length 
of the quiescent muscle. On the circumference of ' 
the disc £ is a projection called the 'nose.' When 
the disc together with the cylinder connected with it 
are in a certain position, this nose touches the bent 
bayonet-shaped angled lever I. When the latter is 
turned aside it raises the lever h by means of the arm 
i, thus breaking the contact of a current between the 
lever and the small column standing in £ront of it. The 
current of an electric chain is conducted through this 
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point of contact, and also through the primary coil of 
an inductive apparatus. The secondary coil ia con- 
nected with the muscle. When, therefore, the lever I 
is turned aside, the muscle is irritated. Accordingly it 
pulsates and raises the pencil of the index so that the , 
latter marks a vertical line, representing the height of 
elevation of the muaele, on the cjHnder A. By press- 
ing the finger on g, the bayonet-shaped poiot I may be 
slightly raised, the index point e being at the same time 
slightly removed firom the cylinder. The clockwork 
is then set in motion. The cylinder timis, at first 
slowly, but gradually more quickly ; but the muscle 
remains inactive, and the point can make no mark. 
As soon as the cylinder has attained the desired speed 
the finger is removed ; I sinks, and is soon after caught 
and turned aside by the noae, and the muscle, thus irri- - 
tated, pulsates, and this pulsation is recorded on the 
cybnder during its rotation. 

The irritation of the muscle being effected by the 
apparatus itself, it occurs when the rotating cylinder, 
ia in a definite position ; that is to say, the cylinder 
is in that position in which the nose has just touched 
the end of the lever I. It is evident that this posi-: 
tion ia tlie same as that at which the muscle was at 
first allowed to pulsate when the cylinder stood atilL 
The vertical line then drawn, therefore, indicates 
exactly the position of the cylinder at the moment at 
which irritation takes place. Where this vertical line 
deviates from the horizontal line first drawn is the 
point at which the pencil was when irritation was in-' 
duced in the muscle. The distances from which the 
periods are to be calculated must be measured &om 
this point. 
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In order to make the calculation, the rate of rota- 
tion of the cylinder must be accurately known, as 
uniformity in the time of registration of vibrations is 
not eflfected by the apparatus. As we have already 
seen, the rate of rotation of the cylinder is not uniform, 
but increasing ; owing, however, to the weight of the 
disc B and of the immersion in oil, the increase is very 
gradual, and when a certain speed has been attained 
the resistance oflfered by the oil is so great that no 
further increase occurs and the speed remains constant. 
By means of the hand on the face d this speed can be 
determined; and it is easy to cause the cylinder to 
make exactly one revolution per second by adjusting 
the oil vessel of the apparatus.. 

The desired speed having been attained, it is only 
necessary to know the circumference of the cylinder in 
order to calculate the time value of that which is 
marked on the cylinder. In order to facilitate the 
measurement of the separate portions of the curve, 
the cylinder, after being carefully removed from its 
axis, must be fastened into a suitable forked handle 
(such as is represented in the left-hand lower corner ot 
fig. 17, where it is marked ^), and the cylinder must 
then be rolled on a sheet of moistened gelatine paper. 
The whole layer of soot adheres to the sticky gelatine ; 
and the whole must then be fastened with the blackened 
side downward on to a white ground. The described 
curves will then appear in white on a black ground, 
and will admit of easy measurement. 

Fig. 18 is accurately copied from a curve described 
in this way by the calf-muscle of a frog. The point at 
which the irritation occurred is marked z. It will at 
once strike the observer that the rising of the indicator 
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did not begin at the point z^ but at some little distance 
beyond this, at a. From this it is to be inferred that 
the contraction of the muscle did not begin at the 
moment of irritation, for it is evident that the cylinder 
of the myograph had time to turn from z to a before 
the indicator was raised by the contraction of the 
muscle. A certain time, therefore, elapses before the 
change produced in the muscle by irritation results in 
contraction. The duration of this time — which can be 
accurately calculated from the length of the space exist- 
ing between z and a — is about one-hundredth of a 
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Fig. 18. The curves of a muscle-pulsation. 

second. This stage is called that of latent irritation^ 
for during it the irritation has not yet become actively 
efficient in the musde. From the point a the muscle 
evidently contracts, as is shown by the rising of the 
pencil from point a to point 6, which is the highest 
part of the curve described ; from that ^iut onward 
the muscle again lengthens till it resumes its original 
length at the point c. The time which elapses between 
the beginning of the contraction and its maximum 
is called the stage of increasing energy ; the time from 
this maximum to that of the full re-extension of the 
muscle is that of the stage of decreasing energy. The 
whole duration of the muscular pu!lsation from the 
commencement of the contraction at a till complete 
extension is again reached at c, is from about one-tenth 
to one-sixth of a second. 
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3. In a similar way the diflferent periods in muscular 
pulsation may be measured by means of an electric 
current. In order to understand this process, let us 
suppose a sudden push to be given to a heavy pendulum. 
The pendulum is thus caused to deflect from the 
vertical position proper to it when 
quiescent, the angle formed by its de- 
flection depending on the force of the 
push which operated on it. Heavy 
pendulums of this sort, called ballistic 
pendulums, are used for measuring 
the speed of gun-shots. A magnetic 
needle which when suspended from a 
thread assumes a direction from north 
to south, may be regarded as a pen- 
dulum in which, in place of the force 
of gravitation, the magnetic attraction 
of the earth determines its position 
in a certain direction. If a sudden 
push is given to a pendulum of this 
sort, the force of the propulsion may 
be calculated in this case also from 
the degree of deflection. If a con- j,^^ ^g "measure- 
tinuous electric current be conducted 
to a magnetic needle, the current 
being parallel to the needle, the latter 
deflects and assumes a position at an angle to the cur- 
rent, the magnitude of this angle depending on the 
strength of the current. The magnetic needle assumes 
a new position, the repelling force of the current and the 
magnetism of the earth counterbalancing each other. 
If, however, the current, instead of acting continuously, 
acts only for a short time, the magnetic needle suffers 
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a push, of but short duratioiL and makes only a angle 
vibration^ after wMch it returns to tlie position proper to 
it when at rest. The degree of deflection most in this 
case be proportionate to the strength of the current and 
to the bc e^ity of its duration* I^ therefore, the strength 
is known and remains constant, the time occupied by the 
deflection may be caLcizIated from its extent. Snch de- 
flections are generally very alight. In order, therefore, 
to measure them with certainty, an apparatus which was 
first applied by the celebrated mathematician Crauss 
is used. A small mirror o being connected with the 
magnet, a graduated scale 8 8, which is reflected in 
the mirror, is read by means of a magnifying glass. If 
the scale is placed parallel to the mirror when the 
magnet is at rest, and the magnifying glass is arranged 
at right angles to the direction of the mirror and of the 
scale, it is evident that exactly the point a on the 
scale which lies over the centre of the magnifying 
glass will be seen reflected in the mirror. As soon as 
the magnet with the mirror attached to it turns, the 
reflection of a different point on the fixed scale, the 
point c, is seen through the glass, and an observer 
looking at the mirror through the lens sees the scale 
apparently move in the same direction as that in 
which the mirror, together with the magnet, turns. 
From the extent of this change of position the angle 
which the magnet describes in its deflection may be 
calculated. 

4. This method, by which the duration of electric 
currents may be measured with the greatest accuracy, 
must now be applied to our task of examining the 
duration of a muscle-pulsation. For this purpose we 
must find some arrangement by which an electric 
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current is closed at the instant at which the muscle is 
irritated, and to interrupt this current at the instant at 
which the contraction of the muscle begins. 

This experiment also was first eflfected by Helmholtz. 
The apparatus used for the purpose is shown in fig. 20, 
in the altered form used by du Bois-Eeymond. From 
a fixed stage rises a column to which af strong vice for 
the reception of one end of the muscle is attached in 
such a way that it can be moved upward or downward. 
The lower end of the muscle is fixed by means of a 
connecting piece i h with a lever which can be turned 
on the horizontal axis a a'. The lever is prolonged 
below into a short rod which, passing through a hole 
in the stage, supports at its foot a scale plate for 
weighting the muscle. On the fore-end of the lever 
are two screws p and g, the former of which ends below 
in a platinum point resting upon a platinum plate, 
while the latter is extended into a point of copper- 
amalgam, immersed in a capsule of quicksilver. The 
platinum plate and the capsule of quicksilver are iso- 
lated from the stage and firom each other, the latter 
being conductively connected with the vice k, the former 
with J(f. 

If the current which is to act on the swinging mag- 
net is inserted between k and fc', it passes through the 
quicksilver capsule, through the portion of the lever be- 
tween p and g, through the platinum plate, &c., as )ong 
as the muscle does not contract. As soon, however, as 
the muscle contracts, it interrupts the current between 
p and the platinum plate. If the apparatus is so .ar- 
ranged that the current is closed at the moment at 
which any irritant aflfects the muscle, then this current 
will circulate until the muscle, in contracting, again 
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interrupts the current. This period, which may be cal- 
culated by the method described in the last paragraph, 
represents exactly that which elapses from the moment 
at which the irritant aflfects the muscle to that at which 
contraction begins. 

Yet another circumstance must be taken into con- 
sideration, in order to render actual measurements pos- 
sible. The muscle contracts* on being irritated. This 
contraction, however, lasts only a very few parts of a 
second, and the muscle then resumes its former length. 
In the experiment just 
described, the current 
interrupted by the con-^ 
traction of the muscle 
would soon be again 
completed, and the mag- 
net would undergo a new 
deflection even before 
the first vibration was 
finished. In order to 

r^KxrlQ^-^ fliic TTrilmVir»lfv ^IG. 21. ThB E3fD OF THE LEVER OF 

Obviate this, Heimholtz ^^^ apparatus for time measure- 
employed means the na- ment, together with the qui<:k- 

. t» ^ . 1 , , SILVER CAPSULE. 

ture of which is made 

inteUigible in fig. 21. This figure represents the end 
of the lever of the apparatus already described, together 
with the two screws p and g, the platinum plate and the 
quicksilver capsule ; at k are the wires connecting the 
latter with the vices. The quicksilver in the capsule 
Hg can be raised or lowered by means of the screw s. 
If the level of the quicksilver is raised so as to immerse 
the point g, and if it is then again lowered, the quick- 
silver, by adhesion, remains hanging from the amalga- 
mated point, and is by this means dr^wn out in the 
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form of a thin thread, through which the current may 
pass. When, however, the muscle shortens the quick- 
silver is torn away, and resumes its ordinary convex 
surface; and when, on the extension of the muscle, 




Fig. 22. Diagram of experiment for the electric measurement 

OF time. 

the lever again sinks, though the point p again rests on 
the platinum plate, yet the point q remains separated 
from the quicksilver by an intermediate air-filled space, 
and the current remains permanently interrupted. 

It still has to be explained how the irritation of the 
muscle and the closing of the time-determining current 
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are effected exactly at the moment of irritation. A clear 
idea of this will be gained by examining fig. 22, in which 
the arrangement of the whole experiment is diagram- 
matically represented. The muscle and the appardtus 
represented in fig. 20 are again shown. The muscle 
ia connected with the secondary coil of the inductive 
apparatus J'. In the primary coil J circulates a current 
from the chain K. This current passes through the 
platinum plate a, and through the platinum point a'. 
a' is attached to a lever of hard wood, a' 6', and ia 
pressed by a spring against the platinum plate a. At 
the other end of the lever is the platinum plate h' , 
which is connected with the battery fi. The other pole 
of the battery is in connection with the galvanometer 
g^ which latter is itself connected with the quicksilver 
capsule of the apparatus represented in fig. 20. Over, 
but not touching, the platinum plate 6' is the phitinum 
point 6, and this is connected with the platinum plate of 
the same apparatus by the conductive material of the 
key s, and of the wire fe'. On pressing down the key s 
by the handle, the platinum point h comes in contact 
with the platinum plate 6', and the current by which 
the time is to be measured is closed. At the same 
time, however, the end w' of the lever a' h' is raised, 
and the current of the chain K is interrupted. This 
produces an inductive current in the coil J', and this 
irritates the muscle. Irritation is, therefore, induced 
exactly at the moment at which the time-determining 
current is closed. 

As soon as the muscle contracts, it interrupts the 
time-determining current. This, therefore, lasts from 
the moment of irritation to that at which the pulsation 
commences. In this, therefore, we measure that which 
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we called the stage of latent irritatioD. When, how- 
ever, weights are placed on the scale of' the apparatus 
(fig. 20), the resulting deflections of the magnetic needle 
are different, and are greater in proportion as the weight 
applied is heavier. As the lever connected with the 
muscle rests on, and is supported by, the plate below 
it, the weights placed in the scale-plate cannot extend 
the muscle ; they only increase the pressure of the 
platinum point p on the underlying platinum plate. 
Before the muscle can contract after irritation, the ten- 
dency to contraction must be greater than this pressure, 
or than the tension which is exercised from below by 
the weight on the lever. Aa the muscle strives to draw 
up the lever, while the weight, on the other hand, draws 
it downward, the greater force obt-aina the mastery. It 
will be evident from what has been said that the muscle 
acquires the force with which it strives to contract, not 
Kuddenly, but very gradually. At the moment at which 
this contracting force "becomes slightly greater than the 
weight applied, it is able to raise the lever, and in so 
doing to interrupt the current which determines the 
time. If, in a series of consecutive experiments, heavier 
weights are each time placed in the scale of the appa- 
ratus, and if the deflections of the magnetic needle re- 
sulting from this are measured, this determines the 
periods in which the muscle attains a tendency to con- 
traction equivalent to the weight, "We will call this 
force the energy of the muscle. So long as the muscle 
does not contract at all — that is, throughout the stage 
of latent irritation — its energy = 0. From the periods 
which we find as the result of the application of in- 
creasing weights, it appears that this energy increases, 
at first rapidly and then more slowly, reaching its maxi- 
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mum in about one-tentb of a second. The maximum 
having been reached, the muscle is unable to contract 
further. The energy diminishes, and finally disappears, 
the muscle returning to its original condition. 

5. In the experiments described above, weights were 
connected with the muscle which the latter necessarily 
raised as soon as it strove to contract; but those weights 
did not act upon the muscle as long as it remained 
quiescent. It was, therefore, not weighted in the sense 
which has already been described ; for the weights at- 
tached were unable to extend the muscle. The com- 
paratively slight weight of the lever alone extended the 
muscle, and could be regarded as burden in the ordinary 
sense. In order to distinguish these weights, which 
are without effect until the muscle strives to contract 
from weight in the ordinary sense, we will apply the 
term ^ over-burden ' to them. The burden of a muscle 
may be great or small. In the experiments described 
above it was equal to the weight of the lever. Greater 
weights may be selected, a weight being placed upon the 
Bcale-plate and the muscle being then raised by means 
of the screw at the top of the apparatus, so long as the 
platinmn point p still rests on the platinum plate. The 
muscle is then extended by the weight applied. If 
additional weight is added to that already on the scale- 
plate, the former acts as burden, the latter as over- 
burden. When a muscle thus circumstanced contracts, 
it has to lift both weights. Let us return to our first 
series of experiments, in which the weight = 0, or was 
at least very small. If more and more over-burden 
is gradually added, it is evident that a point will be 
reached at which the muscle will no longer be able to 
lift the weight. This point may be very accurately 

F 
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determined by inserting a chain and an electro-magnet 
between the vices k and fe*. The electric current then 
passes through the platinum point, the correspond- 
ing lever, the quicksilver capsule, and the coils of the 
electro-magnet. The latter becomes magnetic, and at- 
tracts an armature. As soon, however, aa the current 
is interrupted by the contraction of the muscle, the 
electro-magnet sets the armature free, and the latter, 
striking against a bell, gives a signal which shows that 
the muscle has contracted. In this way even very 
minute contractions of the muscle are recognised. If 
the weights which act as over-burden, and counter- 
balance the tendency to contraction in the muscle, are 
gradually increased, a Umit is reached at which, in spite 
of the irritation of the muscle, the current of the electro- 
magnet is no longer interrnpted. The mascle is indeeil 
irritiifed, and a tendency to contraction is generated 
within it ; but this is not sufficiently great to overcome 
the weight used ; and the muscle, therefore, remains 
uncontracted. In this way the extent to which the 
tendency of a muscle to contract- — or its energy, as we 
called it, can increase — may be foimd. This extreme 
limit of its energy is called the force of a muscle. It 
is the sarae in amount as that which we theoretically 
inferred (p. 48) from the change in the elasticity of 
a muscle during contraction. Each muscle has a definite 
force dependent on the conditions of its nourishment 
and on its form. On comparing the muscles of the same 
animal, it appears that the force is dependent in no way 
on the length of the mnsele-fibres, but on the number 
of these fibres, or, in other words, on the diameter of 
the muscle ; and that tlie force increases in exact pro- 
portion with the diameter of the muscle. So that a 
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muscle of double thickness therefore possesses double 
force. It is usual, therefore, to refer the force to units 
of diameter of the muscle, by dividing the force by the 
diameter of the muscle, and thus to calculate the force 
of a. muscle of 1 square centimetre diameter.' It has 
been found that in the muscles of the frog the force, 
for a diameter of 1 centimetre, is about 2*8 to 3 kilo- 
grammes ; that is to say, a muscle of 1 centimetre in 
diameter can attain a maximum tendency to contraction 
which a weight of 3 kilogrammes is capable of resist- 
ing. This value of the force reduced to units of dia- 
meter is called the absolute force of a muscle. 

6. An attempt has been made to determine the ab- 
solute muscular force in the case of man also. Edward 
Weber first tried to do this by an ingenious method. 
The muscles of the calf were chosen for the experiment. 
On standing upright and contracting these, the heels, 
and at the same time the whole body, are raised from 
the ground. Gymnasts call this balancing. The whole 
force of the calf-muscles of both legs is therefore greater 
than the weight of the body. If the body is weighted, 
a limit is reached at which it is no longer possible to 
balance. The total weight of the body together with 
that of all the weights applied, therefore, equals the 
force of the muscles of the calf; but in calculating 
this, however, attention must be paid to the fact that 
the force and the burden do not act on the same lever, 



* The following method, adopted by Ed. Weber, is used to de- 
termine the diameter. The weight of the muscle, which is found 
by the use of scales, is multiplied together with the specific weight 
of the muscle-substance, the result being the volume of the muscle. 
The length of the muscle is then measured, and the volume is 
divided by the length, which gives the diameter. 

f2 
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and that the force — the tension exercised bv the muscles 
of the calf — acts obliquely on the lever. It is of course 
impossible to determine the diameter in a living man ; 
it must be observed in a dead body of about the same 
size as that of the person experimented on. 

Henke also has lately determined the value of the 
absolute force of human muscle. He used the flexor 
muscles of the forearm (cf. fig. 23) to determine this. 
In the figure, a represents the upper arm, h the fore- 
arm — the former being in a ver- 
tical, the latter in a horizontal 
position ; c represents the muscles 
which raise or bend the forearm. 
(There are in reality two of these 
muscles, M. biceps and M, bra- 
chialis intermbs). Supposing that 
the muscles are stretched, and 
weights are placed on the hand 
till the muscles are no longer ca- 
Fio. 2a. Diagram of the pable of raising the hand, then, 

forearm!"''''^''' """ "'^ j^st as in the experiments with 

the muscles of frogs, equipoise is 
obtained between the tendency of the muscle to con- 
tract and the weight carried. Care must, however, be 
taken that the muscles act on a long lever arm, the 
weight on a short one, and the weight of the forearm 
itself must also be taken into consideration. Due at- 
tention being given to all these circumstances, and to 
the diameter of the muscles when drawn into action, 
Henke calculated that the absolute force in human 
muscle is equal to from six to eight kilogrammes. Ex- 
perimenting in a similar way on the feet, he found 
somewhat lower figures in that case. Weber, however, 
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in his results as regards the calf-muscles, found much 
lower figures. But in this case, errors in calculation 
evidently occurred, and explain the difference. 

To determine the muscles of the forearm which 
bend the fingers, a dynamometer, as represented in fig. 
24, may be used. The strong spring handle of steel, A^ 
being grasped with both 
hands, is pressed together 
with the whole strength. 
The alteration in the 
curves which is effected 
in the instrument at the 
points d and d\ is trans- 
mitted by the lever aba' 
to the index c, which indi- 
cates in kilogrammes the amount of force exercised on 
the graduated scale B, A somewhat elaborate calcu- 
lation would be necessary to find from this the absolute 
force of the muscles employed. If, however, the force 
which men are generally able to exercise with their 
hands is known, the apparatus may be conveniently used 
to detect occasional variations, such as occur, for in- 
stance, at the commencement of lameness and other 
diseases of the locomotive apparatus. The dynamo- 
meter has, therefore, become of importance in the in- 
vestigation of diseases. 

7. We have already observed that a muscle during 
a single pulsation attains its full force, not at once, but 
only gradually, and we have seen the way in which the 
periods necessary for attaining the different values of 
the energy may be determined by means of the electric 
method of measuring time. If the muscle contracts 
freely, little or no weight being attached, it exhibits 
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this energy during each iiiBtaat in the form of increaBe 
in speed which it imparts to its lower end and to the 
slight weight attached to the latter. We may now 
raise the question aa to the amount of force which the 
muacle when it has ahready accomplished part, say one 
half, of its contraction, can still evolve. Schwann, who 
first raised the question, fastened a muscle to one end 
of the beana of a scale and attached weights to the 
other end, but supported this end in such a way that 
the muscle was not extended. He was thus able to 
determine the force of the muscle in the same way as 
was described above with the apparatus shown in fig. 20, 
which depends on exactly the same principle. L. Her- 
mann repeated Schwann's experiment with this appa- 
ratus, which is more convenient for the purpose now 
under discussion. The unweighted, or, at least, varj 
slightly weighted, muscle having been inserted in the 
apparatus as accurately as posaible, so that the platinum 
point p just rests on the plate, the muscular force is 
detemined in the way described above (see pp. 65, 67). 
The vice which carries the muscle is then lowered to n 
certain definite extent, say 1 mm. If the muscle is 
then irritated it can become shorter by 1 mm. before 
it pulla the lever A ; if it becgmes yet shorter it mcut 
raise the lever with the weights attached to it. The 
weight which it can still lift after it baa become shorter 
by 1 mm, may thus be found. The musele-viee is then 
again lowered — and this is again and again repeated. 
A series of weight-values is thus obtained which corre- 
spond with the force of the muscle during the different 
stages of its contraction. The residt of the experiment 
is to show that the force of the muscle decreases, slowly 
at the eommencenient of contraction, but afterwards 
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more rapidly. The muscle having contracted as far as 
possible without any weight, it can naturally no longer 
raise any weight — its whole energy is expended. 

The interest of this experiment lies in the fact that 
it shows in a different way that which we have already 
said (p. 48) as to change in elasticity during contraction. 
For these experiments determine the weight proper to 
each length of the active muscle, so that we can also 
directly deduce from these the curves of extension of 
an active muscle, which we had previously constructed 
only theoretically. The agreement of this deduction 
with the theory, found in a different way, is an impor- 
tant confirmation of the views which we have developed 
as to the bearing of the conditions of elasticity on the 
labour accomplished by the muscle. 
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CHAPTER V. 

1. Chemical processes within the muscle ; 2. Generation of warmth 
during contraction ; 3. Exhaustion and recovery ; 4. Source of 
muscle-force; 5. Death of the muscle; 6. Death-stiffening 
(^Rigor mortis), 

1^ The relations just described between the elasticity 
and the work accomplished by the muscle have led us 
to suppose that a muscle has, as it were, two natural 
forms, one corresponding to its condition of rest, the 
other — a shorter form — corresponding to its active con- 
dition. Irritation induces the muscle to pass from one 
form into the other, and in so doing it contracts. This 
is, however, rather a description than an explanation 
of the fact of contraction. As the muscle on contraction 
is capable of raising weight, and tlwis of accomplishing 
work, it is necessary to inqmre how this labour is 
effected. According to the law of the conservation of 
energy, the labour so accomplished can only come into 
•existence at the expense of some other energy. Now, 
it can be proved that chemical processes proceed within 
the muscle during muscular contraction, while others, 
which proceed even in the cpuiescent muscle, are in- 
creased in degree during this same contraction. The 
mechanical work must, therefore, be accomplished at 
the expense ctf these chemical processes ; and it could 
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be proved. that the amount of work accomplished corre- 
sponds exactly with these chemical changes. 

It is easy to show that chemical processes occur 
within the muscle ; but it is not so easy to determine 
these quantitatively, so that we are as yet imable to 
solve the question raised. Helmholtz long ago pointed 
out the fact that during muscular contraction such con- 
"stituents of the muscle as are soluble in water decrease, 
while such as are soluble in alcohol increase. E. du Bois- 
Eeymond showed that an acid — probably a lactic acid 
(^Fleiachmilchsdure) — is generated in the muscle during 
its activity. Quiescent muscles also contain a certain 
amoimt of a starch-like matter called glycogen ; and, as 
Nasse and Weiss have shown, part of the glycogen is used 
Tip during the activity of the muscle, and is transformed 
into sugar and laetic acid. Finally, it can be shown 
that carbonic acid is generated in the muscle during its 
contraction. All these chemical changes are capable of 
producing warmth and work. In determining whether 
the whole amount of work accomplished is referable to 
this source, yet another special difficulty exists in the 
fact that, as in other machines, warmth is also produced 
as well as mechanical work. A muscle certainly grows 
warmer during its contraction, as Beclard and, with yet 
greater certainty, Helmholtz have shown. With suitable 
apparatus it is possible to indicate an increase in the 
warmth of a muscle even during a single contraction. 

Our knowledge of the chemical constituents of 
muscle is yet very incomplete. Not otily is chemistry 
as yet unprovided with adequate means of examining 
albuminous bodies, which are the chief constituents of 
muscles, but a special difficulty also exists in the great 
tendency to change in the constituent matter of living 
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muscle. The methods usually employed in chemistry 
for the separation and isolation of diflferent substances 
are of no avail in this case, since they essentially alter 
the nature of the muscle. We must, therefore, be satis- 
fied to assume as certain only that various albuminous 
bodies occur in the muscle, one of which, called myosin, 
appears to be peculiar to muscle, and of which others 
are the non-nitrogenous bodies glycogen and inosit, 
together with a certain amount of fat and a number of 
salts. It appears somewhat doubtful whether lactic 
acid, which is always present in the muscle, if but in 
small quantities, is to be regarded as a normal con- 
stituent of muscle substance, or if it is not rath^ a 
product of decomposition. The same may be said of 
the gaseous carbonic acid which, like the* lactic acid, is 
probably only formed during the activity of the muscle, 
and also of the nitrogenous bodies, such as creatin, which 
are present in small quantities in muscle, and which 
must probably also be regarded only as the products of 
the dissolution of the albuminous bodies. 

2. The only conclusion to be drawn fronoi this frag- 
mentary information is that part of the musclcTSubstance 
unites during the activity of the muscle with oxygen, 
forming, partly carbonic acid, partly less highly oxidised 
products. That warmth is generated during these pro- 
cesses of oxidation, as we have above stated, is not sur- 
prising. To show this gen^ation of wadrmth,'Hel]nholtK 
employed the thermo-electric method. An electric cur- 
rent rises in a circle composed of two different metalSye.g. 
copper and iron, as soon as both points of contact-r^the 
points where the metals meet or are soldered together 
— acquire unequal temperatures. The strength of this 
current is propprtipnate to the difference in temperature, 
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and thus, from the strength of the current, it is possible 
to determine the temperature of one point of contact 
if that of the other is known. In our case, in which it 
is not necessary to determine absolute temperatures, 
but only to show an increase in warmth, the method is 
more simple. It is only necessary to provide that the 
two points of contact have the same temperature at 
first, a condition which can be recognised by the absence 
of any current, and the additional degree of warmth ac- 
quired can then be directly calculated from the strength 
of the current which is afterwards generated. 

Helmholtz performed the experiment by placing 
the two thighs of a frog which had been recently killed 
in a closed case, after he had so arranged the metals 
which were to determine the warmth that one point of 
contact was inserted in the muscles of one thigh, the 
other in those of the other He then waited till the 
temperatures of both thighs became equal, so that, 
though the metals were connected with a sensitive mul- 
tiplier, no current was apparent. The muscles of one 
thigh were thrown into strong tetanus by introducing 
a suitable inductive current, while tho§e of the other 
thigh remained at rest. The contracted muscles then 
became warmer and imparted their warmth to the 
soldered metals embedded in them ; the result was an 
electric current the strength of which was measured. 
The increase in the warmth of the muscle, thus de- 
termined, was about '15 of a degree. This warmth 
may seem slight, but it must be remembered that but 
a small mass of muscle was treated, and that this 
necessarily lost a considerable part of the warmth gene- 
jated within it by radiation and by imparting it to the 
surrounding substances. 
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In order to form some conception of the amount of 
warmth thus generated, we will assume that the specific 
warmth of muscle is the same as that of water. As the 
greater part of muscle consists of water,^ this assumption 
cannot be far wrong. By the specific warmth of a sub- 
stance is meant that amount of warmth which is neces- 
sary to warm one gramme of the substance exactly one 
degree, the amount necessary in the case of water being 
regarded as the unit. Therefore about one unit of ' 
warmth is requisite to warm one gramme of muscle 
substance one degree. According to our assumption, in 
each gramme of muscle substance at least '15 of a unit 
of warmth is generated. Now it is known that each 
unit of warmth is equivalent to 424 units of work, that 
is to say, when warmth is transformed into mechanical 
work, 424 grammes can be raised one metre by one 
unit of warmth. If, therefore, no warmth were set free 
from the muscle during tetanus, but if it were trans- 
formed into work, each gramme of muscle substance 
would be able to raise 424-f-0'15 gramme to the height 
of one metre. This amount, therefore, represents the 
minimum of that which is accomplished as * internal 
work ' in the muscle during tetanus. 

By soldering rods or strips of two metals alternately 
on to each other so that all the points soldered are 
arranged in two planes, differences in temperature much 
more minute than those which occur during tetanus 
may be measured. Such an apparatus is called a thermo- 
pile. Heidenhain had one of these made of rods of 

' According to a recent statement of Dr. Adamkiewicz, the spe- 
cific warmth of muscle is even greater than that of water, though it 
bad previously been assumed that the specific warmth of water is 
greater than that of any other known substance, with the excep- 
tion of hydrogen. 
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antimony and bismuth, and having covered the surface 
of each of the ends with a muscle from the lower leg 
of a frog, he waited until both had assumed an equal 
temperature. He then by irritation induced activity 
in one muscle, and owing to the sensitiveness of the 
apparatus he was not only able to determine the warmth 
arising during a single pulsation, but even to indicate 
differences in this according to the circumstances 
(burden^ &c) under which the pulsation occurred. 

The law of the conservation of energy would lead 
us to expect that in eases in which the muscle ac- 
complished a greater amount of mechanical work, the 
production of warmth would be less, and vice versa. 
When weights are applied, as burden, to the muscle, 
the labour performed increases, as we found, up to a 
certain point with every increase in weight. The 
generation of warmth should accordingly decrease in 
this case. This was not, however, the case in the 
experiments made by Heidenhain. As we cannot sup- 
pose that the law of the conservation of energy,* which 
is elsewhere throughout nature universally valid, is 
invalid as regards muscle, we can only suppose that 
the number of chemical modifications occurring at each 
muscular pulsation is not always the same, but that 
when greater weight is applied a larger amount of 
substances are consumed in the muscle, so that both 
the production of warmth and the work accomplished 
may, though the irritant remains the same, differ 
according to the degree of tension of the muscle. On 
the other hand, it is quite in accordance with the law 
of the conservation of energy that the muscle generates 

' On this law see the admirable work of Balfour Stewart (Inter- 
national Scientific Series, vol. vi.)* 
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the greatest amount of warmth during tetanus, during 
which no apparent labour is accomplished. The whole 
internal work of the muscle is in this case transformed 
into warmth, thus raising the temperature of the muscle- 
substance ; and the amount of this warmth may, aa we 
have seen, be at least approximately measured and 
calculated. 

3. One result of the chemical changes which occur 
within the muscle during its activity, is naturally 
that part of the constituent matter of the muscle ia 
expended, other matter being deposited in its place. 
As long aa the muscle remains uninjured within the 
body of the animal, part of the matter thus formed ia 
carried away, and fresh nutritive matter is brought to 
replace the expended material. The products which 
arise by decomposition diiriug the activity of the 
muscle may therefore be indicated in the blood of the 
animal, and from the blood they are removed from out 
of the body by special excretory organs. Accordingly 
we tind that the amount of carbonic acid excreted ia 
considerably increased by muscular labour, and that 
the other products of muscular decomposition, such aa 
creatin and the urea arising from the latter, lactic acid, 
&c,, reappear in the urine. The more abundantly 
the blood-current flows through the muscles, the more 
quickly are the products of decomposition removed 
from the muscle. Tliia is of course possible only in a 
very inferior degree when the muscle has been cut out 
from the body. This is the reason why an extracted 
muscle retains its power of activity for but a very short' 
time. If, for instance, such a muscle is continuously' 
tetanised, it will be found that the contraction, though 
it is at first very considerable, very soon decreases and. 
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finally entirely ceases. The muscle is then said to be 
exhausted. But if it is allowed to rest it recovers 
itself so that it can again be induced to contract. This 
recovery is, however, never complete, and with each 
repetition of the experiment it becomes more defec- 
tive, the intervals requisite for recovery becoming 
continually longer, and the muscle finally remaining 
incapable of further contraction. If the muscle is not 
tetanised, but distinct pulsations are induced in it by 
separate irritants, it retains its power of activity for a 
very long time. From this it may be inferred that a 
portion of the products of decomposition perhaps re- 
form ; or it may be assumed that the muscle contains a 
large amount of matter capable of disintegration, but 
that this is capable of only gradual decomposition. So 
long as the blood continues to flow through the muscle, 
the products of decomposition are, as we have seen, 
soon carried away ; but as exhaustion occurs in this case 
also, we must draw the same conclusion, that the de- 
composable matter present can undergo decomposition 
only gradually, and that therefore in this case also 
intervals must necessarily occur between the separate 
exercises of activity. A muscle while undisturbed within 
the organism essentially differs firpm one that has been 
extracted in that in the former the expended material 
can be fully replaced. Accordingly, it is not only capable 
of again becoming active after an interval of rest, but, 
provided that the matter added exceeds that which was 
expended, it is afterward capable of performing more 
work than it was previously. To this is due the fact 
that the strength of muscle is increased by a proper 
alternation of rest and activity. 

4. We have now to discover which of the substances 
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within the muscle are expended during its activity. 
Aa muscle consists principally of albuminous bodies, it 
has been assumed that it is to the decomposition of 
these that the labour accomplished is due. We have, 
however, seen that non-nitrogenous bodies, such as 
glycogen and muscle-sngar, are also contained in tte 
muscle, and that lactic acid, which must originate 
from the latter, is formed during the active state. 
Although it is impossible to determine the products of 
decomposition within a single muscle, yet this may be 
done in the case of the whole mass of the muscles of 
the body during an activity of long continuance ; for 
the products of decomposition finally pass into the ex- 
cretions, and it is evident that the whole amount of 
addition to the excretions may be regarded as a 
measure of the decomposition in the active muscles. 
The nitrogenous constituents of muscle are almost 
irithout exception excreted in the form of urea with 
the urine. At least the amount of nitrogen contained 
in the other excretory products is so very small that it 
may safely be disregarded. Now, the amount of urea 
contained in the urine may be determined with very' 
great accuracy. Even when the body is in a state of 
complete rest — though even then a considerable amount 
of work is performed in the body, in the action of the 
heart and of the respiratory muscles — the excretion of 
urea depends entirely on the amount of nitrogen intro- 
duced in food. If entirely uon-nitrogenoua food is 
taken, then the excretion of urea decreases to a definite 
point, at which it remains constant for some time. If 
a larger amount of work is performed, a slight increase 
in the excretion of urea in fact usually occurs. The 
amount of albuminous matter which must be modified 
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mthin the body in order to afiFord this increase in the 
aniount of urea excreted may be calculated. Now, the 
equivalent in warmth of albuminous bodies is- known ; 
that is, the amount of warmth produced by the com- 
bustion of a definite weight of albiuninous matter is 
known. And, as the mechanical equivalent of warmth 
is also known, the amoimt of work which could be 
produced by these albuminous bodies under favourable 
circumstances may, therefore, also be calculated. When 
this value in work is compared with the amount of 
work really accomplished, the figures found are always 
far too low. From this it may safely be inferred that 
the albuminous matter which undergoes combustion 
within the body i» not capable of affording the work 
which is performed, and we must rather assume that 
other substances also undergo combustion, and con- 
tribute to the labour performed, contribute indeed even 
the greater part of such labour. If, on the other hand, 
the amount of carbonic acid excreted by a man during 
rest is compared with that excreted during greater 
labour, the increase is found to be very great indeed, 
and on calculating the amount of labour which should 
result from the combustion of a corresponding mass of 
carbon, the amount found corresponds nearly enough 
with that of the work really performed. 

This experiment, therefore, shows that the muscles 
generate their work not so much at the expense of 
albuminous bodies as by the combustion of non-nitro- 
genous matter. The addition of matter required by the 
body if.it is to remain in a condition capable of labour 
must, therefore, be regulated accordingly.. Hence fol- 
lows the conclusion, of the greatest importance with 
reference to the question of diet, that men who have 
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to perform a great amount of labour require food 
abounding in carbon. The opposite was formerly as- 
sumed, the view being fonnded on the fact that English 
labourers, who are, as a rule, more capable of work 
than French peasants, eat more meat, which is a highly 
nitrogenoiis substance. It used also to be pointed out 
that the larger beasts of prey, which feed exclusively 
on flesh, are remarkable for their great muscular power. 
Neither instance really proves the conclusion which it 
was intended should be drawn from it. In the first 
place, as regards English labourers, more accurate ob- 
servation of the food usually consumed by them has 
shown that, in addition to meat, very considerable 
quantities of food abounding in carbon, such as bread, 
potatoes, rice, and ao on, are taken. As regards the 
beasts of prey, it is impossible to deny that they are 
capable of very great labour ; but in this case, also, 
closer observation shows that the whole amount of 
work accomplished by them is, at any rate, very small 
when compared with the constant work of a draught 
horse or os. 

The relation of the food to the work performed by 
the muscles must evidently be regarded as simQar to 
the relation borne by the fuel consumed by an engine 
boiler to the work performed by a steam-engine. Every- 
one knows that coal is burned under the boiler, and 
that this is finally transformed into work by the me- 
ehanism of the machine. The same work might be 
produced by the combustion of nitrogenous matter; 
but it would be necessary to use considerably greatei 
quantities. But the machine called muscle cannot bo 
driven by pure carbon ; under the conditions presented 
by the orgnnism pure carbon cannot be applied to the 
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production of work, as it cannot be digested, and, owing 
to the low temperature of the body, cannot be oxidised* 
But combinations abounding in caxbon, such as are at 
hand in the carbon hydrates (starch, sugar, &c.) and in 
fat's, are fitted for the purpose, and a given weight of 
these affords a considerably greater amount of work 
than can an equal weight of nitrogenous albumens. 
If, therefore, the muscle is capable, by the combustion 
of the non-nitrogenous bodies which it contains, of ac- 
complishing labour, it is evident that this relation is 
similar to that in the case of the steam-engine, in which 
the work is accomplished by the combustion of carbon. 
It has been objected that the amount of non-nitro- 
genous substance within the muscle is very small, but 
the objection is scarcely tenable. If a whole steam- 
engine with its boiler and the coal in the furnace could 
be subjected to a chemical analysis, the percentage of 
coal in the whole mass would of course be found to be 
very small. But it is not by the amount of coal present 
at any given moment that the work is performed, but by 
the whole amount which in the course of a considerable 
time is added little by little by the stoker. In the 
case of muscle the blood acts the part of the stoker. 
It continually adds matter to the muscle, and the 
products of combustion resulting from labour escape 
from the muscle, just as the carbonic acid does from 
the chimney of the steam-engine. It is evident that 
the amount of carbon consumed by a steam-engine 
might be accurately determined by collecting and 
analysing the carbonic aeid which escapes from the 
chimney. We proceed in exactly the same way in the 
case of the muscle. The lungs represent the chimney ; 
the carbonic acid escaping from these may be collected, 

G2 
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and from this the amount of carbon which mast be con- 
sumed may be calculated. Whatever does not escape 
in the form of gas during combustion remains behind 
as ash. The ash of the fire of the steam-engine is 
represented by the urea and other matter which passes 
from the muscles into the urine. The whole amount of 
both must correspond exactly with the whole amount 
of the products resulting from combustion within the 
muscle. 

Although the small amount of the non-nitrogenoua 
substances present in the muacle does not, therefore, 
prevent us from regarding them as the main source of . 
muscular labour, yet in one point the machine called 
muscle differs from the steam-engine, which it other- 
wise BO strikingly resembles. We found that the ex- 
cretion of urea undergoes an increase, though this may 
not, be very great, when the muscular labour is in- 
creased. It is, therefore, evident that there must be a 
greater destruction of the chief constituents of muscle- 
substance, of the tissue of which muscle is mainly 
formed, and which may be compared to the metallic 
parts of the steam-engine. Even in the latter a waste 
of the metallic parts occurs; but this is comparatively 
very small in degree. The muscular machine is not 
constructed of such durable material ; during ita ac- 
tivity it, therefore, continually wastes a comparatively 
considerable amount of ita own substance. Aa the 
matter leaves the body in a more highly oxidised form 
than it had when it was present in the muscle, warmth 
and work must also be freed during this partial com- 
bustion of the material of the machine. The muscle- 
machine works, therefore, partly at the expense of its 
own form-element ; and, if it is to work continuously, nob 
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only must the main fuel, but also matter to replace the 
form-element must be constantly added. The more 
closely the composition of the food consumed corre- 
sponds with the material expended, the more complete 
will be the replacement which can occur. The expen- 
diture of non-nitrogenous substance is, as we found, 
comparatively great, so that it would be entirely wrong 
to try to supply the loss merely with nitrogenous matter. 
All experience in the nourishment of laboiuring men 
and animals fully con^rms this. The addition of nitro- 
genous matter is necessary, to keep the muscles in good 
condition ; but a yet more abundant addition of carbon 
compounds, such as are afforded by the non-nitrogenous 
food materials, is required, in order to supply the neces- 
sary amount of the chief producer of kbour. The 
wood-cutters of the Tyrol, who work exceedingly hard 
and with great expenditure of strength, accordingly con- 
sume an immense amount of food abounding in carbon 
in addition to a certain quantity of nitrogenous^ matter. 
They live almost exclusively on flour and butter. Only 
on one day in the week, Sunday, do they eat meat and 
drink beer. For six days they are limited to whatever 
they carry into the forests with them. The nature of 
the food may, therefore, be very accurately regulated 
in this case. Their power of enduring very great toil 
is principally due to the large amount of fat contained 
in their daily food* Chamois hunters and other moun- 
taineers take chiefly bacon and sugar by way of pro- 
vision on their laborious expeditions. Experience has 
taught them that these highly carboniferous com- 
pounds are especially suited to enable them to accom- 
plish great labour. Sugar is especially suitable for 
the purpose, because, being very readily soluble, it 
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passes rapidly into the blood, and is, therefore, espe- 
cially capable of rapidly replacing the expended forcee. 
It is not suitable for a sole or main food material during 
long periods, because whea a great quantity of sugar 
is introduced into the stomach it is transformed into 
lactic acid and the digestion is injured. 

5. ^Mien muscles have lain by for some time after 
their extraction from the body, a change occurs in them 
which deprives them of their capacity for contracting 
when irritated. This change intervenes yet matG 
rapidly when they are induced to pass into a state of 
activity by many repeated irritations. The time neeee- 
sary for the intervention of this change varies much, 
and depends chiefly on the nature of the animal and on 
the temperature. The muscles of maimnals in a tem- 
perature such as that of an ordinary room lose their 
power of contraction in as little as from twenty to 
thirty miuntes ; the muscles of frogs do not lose this 
power for several hours, and some from the calf-mnscle of 
a frog have been observed to pulsate even for forty-eight 
hours in the temperature of an ordinary room. At a 
temperature of from 0° to 1° C. the same niuscle may 
retain its power of contraction even for eight days. On 
the other hand, in a temperature of, or above, 45°, the 
contractile power is lost in a few minutes. Exactly 
the same happens in muscles yet remaining within the 
body of the animal if the blood-current ceases to pass 
through the body, either because of the death of the 
animal, or in consequence of the local application of 
ligatures to the vessels. This loss of contractile power 
is spoken of as the death of the muscle. Mnscniar 
death does not, therefore, correspond in time with the 
general death of the whole animal, but it follows thi§ 
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general death at a period varying from thirty minutes 
to several hours, 

6. On looking at the dead muscle of a frog it will be 
noticed that its appearance differs essentially from that 
of a fresh muscle. It does not appear so transparent, is 
much duller and whiter in colour ; at the same time it 
feels harder, less elastic, but is capable of greater ex- 
tension, and, finally, it is tender and easily torn apart, 
the more so the ftirther the change has proceeded. Ex- 
actly similar changes affect the muscles of a dead body. 
This is called the deathstiffenvng (rigor mortis). E. du 
Bois-Eeymond showed that on the occurrence of this 
death-stiffening the original alkaline or neutral reaction 
gives place to an acid reaction. This is probably due to 
the transformation of the neutral glycogen and inosit 
into lactic acid, which with the alkalis present forms 
acid-reacting salts. This change is the cause of the 
fact that butcher's meat, which remains hard and tough 
if it is cooked directly after death, becomes gradually 
more tender. If the meat is allowed to lie for a time 
after death, the death-stiffening again relaxes, the sepa- 
rate bundles of fibres no longer adhere so firmly to 
each other; and when in this condition the meat is 
better adapted for preparation as food, because it is 
tender and may be laore easily chewed, and because 
it offers less resistance to the digestive juices. 

The death-stiffening in its chemical nature, there- 
fore, bears a certain resemblance to the changes which 
occur during the activity of the muscle. In the latter 
ease also an acid is formed, which is, however, again 
eliminated and carried away by the blood. In the death- 
stiffening this elimination cannot occur, the circulation 
of the blood having ceased. For this reason dfeath- 
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stiffening intervenes mnch more quickly in museles 
which have been strongly irritated before death, as for 
instance in those of hunted animals. But while the 
formation of acid tnuet always be very slight in active 
muscle, it increases greatly in muscles which have un- 
dergone death-stiffening, and the acid acts as a relax- 
ing agent on the connective tissue which holds the 
fibres together, so that the latter separate more readily. 
At the same time, however, another distinct change 
occurs within the muscle-fibre. If a fresh living muscl&- 
fibre and one that has undergone death-stiffening are 
examined under the microscope, the latter appears' dull 
and opaque ; the transverse striations are narrower and 
approach more nearly together, and the contents are 
not active and fluid, as in the living fibre, but are fixed 
and broken into fragments. When unextended muscles 
undergo death-stiffening, they usually become shorter 
and thicker. In the mobile facial muscles of a dead 
body the result of this is that the lines, which imme- 
diately after death were relaxed, again acquire a certain 
expression. The death-stiffening of the muscles is the 
cause of a certain rigidity in the limbs of corpses, so 
that the limbs are retained in the same relative posi- 
tion in which they were at death ; and it is to this 
circmnstance that the name ' death- stiffening ' (rigor 
Tnortia) is principally due. Moreover, this change does 
not occur simultaneously in the muscles of all parts of 
the dead body ; it usually begins in the muscles of the 
face and neck and passes gradually downward, bo that 
the muscles of the legs are the last to be affected by 
it. The relaxation of the rigidity takes place in the 
same order. 

On account of the shortening undergone by muscles 
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dtiring death-stiflftiess it was formerly believed that the 
latter was to be regarded as a true contraction, as a last 
exertion of muscular force in which the muscle took 
leave of its peculiar capacity. There is, however, nothing 
to show, that this shortening which takes place at death, 
and which may moreover be hindered by the application 
of even a slight weight, corresponds in any way with 
the real state of activity. All the phenomena of mus- 
cular rigidity are, indeed, more fully explained by the 
assumption that some constituent part of the muscle 
which is liquid in the living muscle becomes fixed or 
coagulates. Death-stiffening would accordingly be a 
process analogous to the coagulation of the blood, which 
after death or after it has been allowed to escape from 
the blood-vessels becomes firm, in consequence of the 
fact that one of its constituents, the blood fibrous matter, 
or fibrine, secretes itself as a solid. This view of death- 
stiflftiess was first expressed by E. Briicke and was after- 
ward confirmed by Kiihne. If the muscles of a frog are 
freed from all blood by injection with an innocuous 
fluid, such as a weak solution of common salt, and are 
then pressed, a fluid is obtained which represents part 
of the liquid contents of the muscle-fibres. If this fluid 
is allowed to stand for some hours in the ordinary tem- 
perature of a room, a flaky clot forms in it at the same 
period at which other muscles of the same animal 
imdergo death^stiffening. The expressed muscle-fluid 
is originally quite neutral ; but while the clot is forming 
it becomes continually more acid. The resemblance of 
the process in this muscle-fluid to that in the muscle 
itself is, therefore, such as to justify the assumption 
that at the same time a coagulation, simultaneously 
with an acid-formation, takes place within the muscle 
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itself, and that thie coagulation represents the essential 
fact in death-stiffening. 

Death- stiffening intervenes, as we found, earlier 
in proportion as the temperature is higher. £xactlj 
the same is the case in expressed muscle-flnid. If it 
is heated to a temperature of 45° C. it coagulates 
in a few jniflut-es, becoming acid at the same time. 
Muscles also, if they are heated to a temperatnre of 
45° C, undergo death-stiffening in a few minutes. If 
they are still further heated, up to or above a tempe- 
rature of 7S° C., they contract into shapeless limaps, 
become quite hard and white, and exhibit a firm solid 
tissue resembling the white of eggs when cooked. 
From this it may be inferred that, besides the matter 
which coagulates during the death- stiffening, other 
soluble albuminous bi'dies are also present in muscle, 
and that these act as ordinary albumen as it occurs in 
blood and in eggs ; for the latter also coagulates when 
heated to 73° 0. It therefore appears that various kinds 
of albumen occur in muscle. That which coagulates 
at 45°, or, though somewhat more slowly, in the or- 
dinary temperature of a room, is called myosin. It 
may be assumed that this albuminous body is natu- 
rally soluble, but that it is rendered insoluble by the 
acids occurring within the muscle. Death- stiffening 
would .acKffdinglT be the result of the formation of 
acid. t)lS knowledge on this point is, however, yet 
very incomplete, and must remain ao until chemistry 
has afforded more full explanation of the nature of 
albuminous bodies. 
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CHAPTER TI. 

1. Forms of muscle ; 2, Attachment of moscles to the bones; 3. 
Blastic tension ; 4. Smooth miiscle-fibres ; 5. Peristaltic motion ; 
6. Voluntary and involuntary motion. 

!• In examining the action of muscle in the previous 
chapters we have invariably dealt with an imaginary 
muscle the fibres of which were of equal length and 
parallel to each other. Such muscles do really exist, 
but they are rare. When such a muscle shortens, each 
of its fibres acts exactly as do all the others, and the 
whole action of the muscle is simply the sum of the 
separate actions of all the fibres. As a rule, however, 
the structure of muscles is not so simple. According 
to the form and the arrangement of the fibres, anatomists 
distinguish short, long, and flat muscles. The last- 
mentioned generally exhibit deviations from the ordinary 
parallel arrangement of the fibres. Either the fibres 
proceed at one end from a broad tendon, and are directed 
towards one point from which a short round tendon 
then effects their attachment to the bones (fan-shaped 
inuBcles) ; or the fibres are attached at an angle to a 
long tendon, firom which they all branch off in one 
direction (semi-pennate muscles), or in two directions 
like the plumes of a feather (pennate musclies). In the 
radiate or fem-shaped muscles the pull of the separate 
parts takes effect in different directions. Each of these 
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parts may act separately, or all may work together ; and 
in the latter case they combine their forces, as is inva^ 
riahljthe casewith forces acting in different directions, 
in accordance with the so-called parallelogram of forces. 
As an example of this sort, of muscle the elevator of the 
upper arm — which was before alluded to in the second 
chapter, and which on account of its triangular shape is 
called the deltoid muscle — may be examined. Contrac- 
tions of the separate parts really occur in this. When 
only the front section of the muscle contracts, the arm is 
raised and advanced in the shoulder socket; when only 
the posterior part of the muscle contracts, the arm is 
raised backward. When, however, all the fibres of the 
muscle act in unison, the action of all the separable forces 
of tension constitute a diagonal which results in the 
lifting of the arm in the plane of its usual position. 

In some serai -pen nate and peunate muscles the line of 
union of the two points of attachment does not coincide 
with the direction of the fibres. \Vhen the muscle con- 
tracts each fibre exerts a force of tension in the direction 
of its contraction. All these numerous forces, however, 
produce a single force which acts in the direction in 
which the movement is really accomplished, and the 
whole action of the muscle is the sum of these separate 
components, each derived irom a single fibre. In 
order to calculate the force which one of these muscles 
can exert, as well as the height of elevation proper to 
it, it would be necessary to determine the number of 
the fibres, the angle which each of these makes, with 
the direction finally taken by the compound action, as 
well as the length of the fibres — these not being always 
equal. This task if only carried out in the case of a single 
muscle would be a very great test of patience. Fortu- 
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nately no such tedious calculations ara requisite for our 
purpose. The force may be directly determined by ex- 
periment in the case of many muscles, by the method 
already described in Chapter IV. § 6 ; the height of 
elevation possible under the conditions present in the 
body may be yet more easily found ; and as regards the 
work which the muscle is able to perform, it makes no 
difference whether the fibres are all parallel and act in 
their own direction, or if they form any angle with the 
direction of work.^ 

2. The direction in which the action takes effect 
does not, however, depend only on the structure of the 
muscle, but chiefly on the nature of its attachment to 
the bone. Owing to the form of the bones and their 
sockets, the points of connection by which the bones 
are held together, the bones are capable of moving only 
within certain limits, and usually only in certain direc- 
tions. For instance, let us watch a true hinge-socket, 
such as that of the elbow, which admits only of bending 
and stretching (c/. ch. ii. § 4). As in this case, the 
nature of the socket is such that motion is only possible 
in one plane, the muscles which do not lie in this plane 
can only bring into action a portion of their power of 
tension, and this may be found if the tension exercised 
by the muscle is analysed in accordance with the law 
of the parallelogram of forces, so as to find such of the 
component forces as lie within the plane. 

It is different in the case of the more free ball- 
sockets, which permit movement of the bone in any 
direction within certain limits. When a socket of this 
sort is surrounded by many muscles, each of the latter, 
if it acts alone, sets the bone in motion in the direction 

' See Notes and Additions, No 2. 
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of its own action. If two or more of the muBcles as- 
sume a state of activity at the same time, then the action 
will be the resultant of the separate ttnsions of each, 
and this may also be found by the law of the parallelo- 
gram of forces. 

There is yet another way in which the work per- 
formed by the muscles is conditioned by their attach- 
ment to the hones. The latter must be regarded aa 
levers which turn on axes, afforded by the sockets. 
They usually represent one-armed, but sometimes two- 
armed levers. Now, the direction of the tension of 
the muscles is seldom at right angles to that of the 
moveable bone lever, bnt is usually at an acute angle. 
In this case, again, the whole tension of the muscle 
does not take effect, trat only a component, which is at 
right angles to the arm of the lever. Now, it is notice- 
able lliat in many cases the bones have projectiouB 
or protrusions at the point of the attachment of the 
muscles, over which the muscle tendon passes, as over 
a reel, thus grasping the bone at a favourable angle ; 
or, in other cases, it is found that cartilaginous or bony 
thickenings exist in the tendon itself (so-called sesam- 
oid bones), which act in the same way. The largest of 
these sesamoid bones is that in the knee, which, in- 
serted in the powerful tendon of the front muscle of 
the upper thigh, gives a more favourable direction to 
the attachment of this tendon than there would other- 



Sometimes the tendon of a muscle passes over am 
actTual reel, so that the direction in which the muscle- 
fibres contract is entirely different from that in which 
their force of tension acta. 

3. The last important consequence of the attach- 
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ment of the muscles to the bones is the extension thus 
effected. If the limb of a dead body is placed in the 
position which it ordinarily occupied during life, and if 
one end of a muscle is then separated from its point 
of attachment, it draws itself back and becomes shorter. 
The same thing happens during life, as is observable in 
the operation of cutting the tendons, as practised by 
surgeons to cure curvatures. The result being the same 
during life and after death, this phenomenon is evi- 
dently due to the action of elasticity. It thus appears 
that the muscles are stretched by reason of their attach- 
ment to the skeleton, and that, on account of their elas- 
ticity, they are continually striving to shorten. Now, 
when several muscles are attached to one bone in such 
a way that they pull in opposite directions, the bone 
must assume a position in which the tension of all the 
muscles is balanced, and all these tensions must com- 
bine to press together the socketed parts with a certain 
fcMTce, thus evidently contributing to the strength' of the 
socket connection. When one of these muscles con- 
tracts, it moves the bone in the direction of its own 
tension, but in so doing it extends the muscle which 
acts in an opposite direction, and the latter, because of 
its elasticity, offers resistance to the tension exerted by 
the first muscle, so that as soon as the contraction of 
the latter is relaxed the limb falls back again into its 
original position. This balanced position of all the 
limbs, which thus depends on the elasticity of the 
muscles, may be observed during sleep, for then all ac- 
tive muscular action ceases. It will be observed that 
the limbs are then generally slightly bent, so that they 
form very obtuse angles to each other. 

Not all muscles are, however, extended between 
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boues. The tendons of some pass into soft structures, 
fiuch as the muscles of the face. In this case also the 
different muscles exercise a mutual power of extension, 
though it is but slight, and they thus effect a definite 
balanced position of the soft parts, as may be observed 
in the position of the mouth-opening in the face. If 
the tension of the muscles ranged on both sides is not 
equal, the mouth opening assumes a crooked position. 
This happens, for example, when the muscles of one 
half of the face are injured ; and it thus appears that in 
this case the elastic tension is too weak to allow of the 
retention of the normal position of the mouth. 

In muscles attached to bones the elastic tension is, 
however, much greater, a circumstance which naturaUy 
exercises an influence on their action during contrac- 
tion. 

4. As yet attention has only been paid to one kind 
of muscle-fibre, that which from the very first we dis- 
tinguished as striated fibre. There is, however, as we 
have seen, another kind, the so-called smooth muscle^ 
fibre. These are long spindle-shaped cells, the ends of 
which are frequently spirally twisted, and in the centre 
of which exists a long rod-shaped kernel or nucleus. 
Unlike striated muscle, they do not form separate mus- 
cular masses, but occur scattered, or arranged in more 
or less dense layers or strata, in almost all organs.' 
Arranged iu regular order, they very frequently form 
widely extending membranes, especially in such tube- 
shaped structures as the blood-vessels, the intestine, 

I An inatBuce of a considerable accumnlation of emootb mosclo- 
filjres is aHorded by the miiB«le.pouch of birda, which, with the ei- 
ceptioD of the oaterand inner skin coveringB, consists solely of these 
fibres collected in ext«ti«iTe layera. 
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&e., the walls of which are composed of these smooth 
mnscle-fihres. In such cases they are usually arranged 
in two layers, one of which consists of ring-shaped fibres 
surrounding the tube, while the other consist* of fibreS 
arranged parallel to the tube. When, therefore, these 
muscle-fibres contract, they are able both to reduce 
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the circumference, and to shorten the length of the 
walls of the tube in which they occur. This is of great 
importance in the case of the smaller arteries, in which 
the 'smooth muscle-fibres, arranged in the form of a 
ring, are able greatly to contract, or even entirely to 
close the vessels, thus regulating the current of blood 
through the capillaries. In other cases, as in the in- 
testine, they serve to set the contents of the tubes in 
motion. In the latter cases the contraction does not 
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take place simultaneously througliout the length of ths" 
tube; but, commencing at one point, it continually 
propagates itself along fresh lengths of the tube, so that 
the contents are slowly driven forward. The principal 
agents in this are the circularly arranged fibres, which 
at one point completely close the tube, while, by the 
contraction of the longitudinal fibres, the wall of the 
tube is drawn back over its contents, thus providing for 
the propulsion of the contents. This is called peri- 
staltic motion. It takes place along the whole of the 
digestive canal, from the throat to the other end, and 
in this case affects the forward motion of the food, as 
also, finally, the expulsion of the undigested residue. 

5. Peristaltic motion may be very well observed by 
laying bare the throat of a dog, and then placing water 
in the mouth of the animal, so that the motion of swal- 
lowing takes place. It may also be seen in the intes- 
tines when laid bare, as also in the urinary duct, in 
which each drop of urine learing the kidneys produces 
a wave which propagates itself from the kidneys to the 
urinary bladder. Such movements may also be artifi- 
cially elicited by mechanically or electrically irritating 
some one point of the intestine, urinary duct, or other 
such part, or by irritating the nerves appropriate to 
these parts. The most striking feature is the slowness 
with which these motions take place. Not only does a 
long time, observable without any artificial aid, elapse 
after the appHcation of the irritant before the motion 
begins, but, even if the irritation is sudden and in- 
stantaneous, the motion excited at one point passes 
along very gradually, slowly increasing up to a definite 
point, and then again gradually decreasing. This slow- 
ness of motion eseentially distinguishes smooth from 
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striated muscle-fibres. But, as we know, this is not a 
distinction of kind, but only one of degree ; for we 
found that in the case of striated muscle also there is 
a stage of latent irritation, then a gradually increas- 
ing, and then again a gradually decreasing contraction. 
But that which in striated muscle occupies but a few 
parts of a second, in smooth muscle-fibres occupies a 
period of several seconds. No artificial aid is, there- 
fore, required in this case to distinguish the separate 
stages. At present, research into the nature of smooth 
muscle-fibre has not resulted in the acquirement of more 
than this somewhat superficial knowledge. Owing espe- 
cially to the difficulty of isolating the fibres, and to the 
rapidity with which they lose their irritability when 
separated from the body, it is very difficult to experi- 
ment with them. It is especially not yet clear by what 
means the transference of the irritation arising at one 
point to the other part is efiected. The transference 
never occurs in the case of striated muscle. If a long, 
thin, parallel-fibred muscle is separated out on a glass 
plate, and a very small part of it is then irritated, the 
irritation immediately propagates itself in a longitudinal 
direction in the muscle-fibre immediately touched. It 
is impossible to produce contraction in a striated muscle- 
fibre only at one point in its length, at least while the 
muscle-fibre is fresh. In dying muscle-fibres such local 
contractions do indeed occur. Each separate muscle- 
fibre, therefore, forms a closed whole in which the con- 
traction excited at one point spreads over the whole 
fibre. The speed with which it spreads within the 
fibre has even been measured. As the striated muscle- 
fibre in contracting becomes also thicker, a small light 
lever, if attached to the fibre, is somewhat raised, 

H 2 
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and this riae can be indicated on a. rapidly-moving 
myograph plate. If two of these small levers are 
placed near the ends of a long muscle, and one of the 
ends ia then irritat«<l, the nearer lever is first raised, 
the more remote not till later. This difference may be 
read off the plate of the myograph, and thus the 
speed of the propagation from one lever to the other 
may be calculated. Aeby, who first tried this experi- 
ment, fonnd that the speed was from one to two metres 
in the second, or, in other words, that a contraction 
excited at one point of a muscle-fibre requires a period 
of irom about -^io to -j-J-jf of a second to advance one 
centimetre. More recent measurements by Bernstein 
and Hermann show the higher value of from three to four 
metres in the second. On the death of the muscle, 
the rate of propagation becomes continually leas, finally 
ceasing entirely in muscles which are just about to pass 
into a state of death-stiffness, ao that on irritation only 
a slight thickening is seen at the point directly irritated, 
and this does not propagate itself. I'nder all circnm- 
stanees, however, the excited contraction is confined to 
the fibres which are themselves actually irritated, the 
neighbouring fibres remaining perfectly quiescent. In 
smooth muscle-fibres, however, it is found that the 
contractions excited at one point propagate themselves 
in the adjacent fibres also. The marked distinction 
which thus appears to exist between smooth and striated 
muscles would, it is true, disappear if the views of 
Engelmann, resulting from hia study of the urinary 
duct, are confirmed. According to that writer, the 
muscular mass of the urinary duct does not consist 
during fife of separate muscle-fibre cells, but forms 
a homogeneous connected mass which only separates 
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into spindle-shaped cells at death. If this view could 
also be extended to the smooth muscle masses of other 
parts, a real connection would exist throughout the 
muscle-membranes, and the phenomena of the propaga- 
tion of irritation would admit of a physiological explana- 
tion. 

6. As a rule, such parts as are provided only with 
smooth muscle-fibres are not voluntarily movable, while 
striated muscle-fibres are subject to the will. The latter 
have, therefore, been also distinguished as voluntary, 
the former as involuntary muscles. The heart, however, 
exhibits an exception, for, though it is provided with 
striated muscle-fibres, the will has no direct influence 
upon it, its motions being exerted and regulated inde- 
pendently of the will.^ Moreover, the muscle-fibres of 
the heart are peculiar in that they are destitute of sar- 
colemma, the naked muscle-fibres directly touching each 
other. This is so far interesting that direct irritations, 
if applied to some point of the heart, are transferred 
to all the other muscle-fibres. In addition to this, 
the muscle-fibres of the heart are branched, but such 
branched fibres occur also in other places, for example, 
in the tongue of the frog, where they are branched like 
a tree. Smooth muscle-fibres being, therefore, not sub- 
ject to the will, are caused to contract, either by local 
irritation, such as the pressure of the matter contained 
within the tubes, or by the nervous system. The con- 
tractions of striated muscle-fibres are efi'ected, in the 
natural course of organic life, only by the influence of 

* Striated muscles also occur in the intestine of the tench 
{Tifiea vulgwris)^ which in this difiEers from all other vertebrate ani- 
mals. It is doubtful whether this tissue is capable of voluntary 
motion, but it is very improbable 
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the nerves. We must now, therefore, examine the 
characters of nerves, after which we shall try to explain 
the nature of their influence on muscles. 

It must also be observed that the distinction between 
striated and smooth muscle-fibres is Aot absolute ; for 
there are transitionary forms, such as the muscles of 
molluscs. The latter consist of fibres, exhibiting to 
some extent a striated character, and, in addition to 
this, the character of .double refraction. At these points 
the disdiadasts are probably arranged regularly and in 
large groups, while at other points (as in true smooth 
muscle-fibres) they are irregularly scattered and are 
therefore not noticeable. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

1. Nerve-fibres and nerve-cells ; 2. Irritability of nerve-fibre ; 
3. Transmission of the irritation; 4. Isolated transmission; 
5. Irritability ; 6. The curve of irritability ; 7. Exhaustion and 
recovery, death. 

!• In the body of an animal nerves occur in two forms : 
either as separate delicate cords which divide into many 
parts and distribute themselves throughout the body, 
or collected in more considerable masses. The latter, 
at least in the higher animals, are enclosed in the bony 
cases of the skull and vertebral column, and are called 
newer-centres, or central organs of the nervous system ; 
the nerve-cords pass from these centres to the most 
distant parts, and are spoken of as the peripheric nerve- 
system. When examined under the microscope these 
peripheric nerves are seen to be bundles of extremely 
delicate fibres united into thicker bands within a mem- 
brane of connective tissue. Each of these nerve-fibres 
when examined in a fresh state, and enlarged 250 or 
300 times, is exhibited as a pale yellow transparent 
fibre in which no further difierentiation is visible. The 
appearance of the fibre soon, however, ehanges ; it be-* 
comes less transparent, and a part lying along the axis 
becomes marked off from the circumference. This inner 
part is usually flat and band-like, and when seen under 
a higher power exhibits a very minute longitudinal 
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striation, as though it were formed of very delicate 
fibrillie, or Bmall fibres. It is called the axis-band, or 
oxiB-cyliiider. The outer part has a crumpled appear- 
ance, and oozes at the cut ends of the nerve' in drops 
which soon coagulate ; it is called the medtdlaTy, or 
'marrowskeath. The medullary sheath entirely Bur- 
rounds the axis-cylinder ; as, however, when in a fresh, 
coagulated condition, it re- 
I fractshght in exactly the same 
waj" as the asifr<;ylinder, it 
is undistingnishable from the 
latter, nor do the two become 
j really separately visible tiH 
1 after the coagulation of the 
marrow. The medullary- 
sheath and the axis-cylinder 
are further enclosed in a 
tough elastic tube, which is 
called the nev/i-ilemma or 
nerve-sheath. 

These three parts are not 
present in all peripheric 
li partially nerves. Some of the latter 
' have no meduDary sheath, 
therefore, axis-cyUndera immediately sur- 
roimded by the nerve-sheaths. When many nerve- 
fibres are united into a bundle, these marrowless fibres 
are grey and more transparent, and are therefore some- 
times called grey nerve-fibres. Those nerve-fibres which 
have medullary sheatJis appear more yellowish white. If 
the nerves are traced to the periphery, more and more 
nerve-fibres are continnally found to branch off from 
the common stem, so that the branches and branchlets 
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gradually become thinner. At last only separate fibres 
are to be seen, these being, however, still in appearance 
exactly like those constituting the main stem. Such 
fibres as up to this point have had medullary sheaths 
now firequently lose them, and therefore become exactly 
like grey fibres. The axis-cylinder itself then some- 
times separates into smaller parts 5 so that a nerve-fibre, 
thin as it is, embraces a very large surface. The ends of 
the nerve-fibres are connected sometimes with muscles, 
sometimes with glands, and sometimes, again, with 
peculiar terminal organs. 

In the central organs of the nervous system many 
nerve-fibres are found which are in appearance in- 
distinguishabla from those of the peripheric system^ 
There are fibres with axis-cylinder, medullary sheath, 
and neurilemma, others without medullary sheath, and, 
finally, others in which no neurilemma can be detected, 
and which may therefore be described as naked axis- 
cylinders. But, besides these, very delicate fibres, far 
finer than the axis-cylinders, occur. The central organs 
of the nervous system are however especially marked 
by the abundant occurrence of a second element, which, 
though it is not altogether unrepresented in peripheric 
nerves, yet is only foimd in the latter distributed in a 
few places, whilst in the central organs it constitutes 
an important portion of the whole mass. This consists 
of certain cell-like structures called nerve-cells^ or gaU" 
gHon-cella. In each ganglion-cell it is possible to dis- 
tinguish the cell body, and a large kernel (nudeua) 
within this ; within the kernel, a smaller kernel (nu- 
cleohjLs) may also frequently be distinguished. Some 
ganglion-cells are also surrounded by a membrane 
which occasionally passes into the neurilemma of 
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nerve-fibres, wliicTi are connected with the cell. The 
keniol is iinely granulated and is composed of a pro- 
toplasmic mass, which, 'when 
d heated, or subjected to certain 

other influenceB, becomes dull 
, and opaque, but which in a fresh 
coudition is usually aomewhat 
transparent. The form of the 
. ganghon-cells is very variable. 
Sometimes they appear almost 
globular ; in other cases they 
are elliptic ; others, again, are 
irregular, provided with numer- 
ous offshoots. 'Most ganglion- 
cells have one or more project- 
ing processes ; some are, indeed, 
found without processes, but it 
is certain that this condition is 
merely artificially produced, the 
processes ha\'iDg been torn off 
during the preparation of the 
ganglion- cell. Ganglion -cells 
are occasionally inserted in the 
course of the nerve-fibres, so 
that the processes differ in no 
way from other nerve-fibres, aa 
is shown in fig. 27. In the gan- 
glion-cells of the dorsal marrow, 
which have many processes, 
some of these appear exactly 
like the rest of the cell body — 
! to say, they are finely granulated j these are 
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called protoplasmic processea. On the other hand, iii I 
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almost every cell a process may be distinguished which 
is altogether distinct in appearance from the rest. The 
protoplasmic processes become gradually finer and sepa- 
rate into more parts, and the processes of neighbouring 
cells are partly connected together. But the one pro- 
cess which is distinguishable from the rest passes along 
for a certaiu distance as ^ cylindrical cord, and then, 
suddenly becoming thicker, it encases itself in a me- 
dullary sheath, and in appearance entirely resembles 
the medullary fibres of the peripheric system. It is 
extremely probable, although it is hard to prove it with 
certainty, that a fibre of this sort passing out of the 
dorsal marrow is directly transformed into a peripheric 
Aerve-frbre, while the protoplasmic processes continu- 
ing on their course within the central organ serve to 
connect the ganglion-cells. 

The nerve-system, the main parts of which we have 
thus roughly examined, effects the motions and sensa- 
tions of the body. These qualities belong, however, 
mainly to the central parts, in which ganglion-cells 
occur. The peripheric nerve-fibres act merely as con- 
ducting or transmitting apparatus to or from the 
central organs. Before examining the peculiar action 
of the central nervous system, it is desirable to devote 
some attention to this conducting apparatus and to dis- 
cover its nature. 

2. On exposing one of the peripheric nerves of a 
living animal and allowing irritants to act upon this, 
in the way which was described in the case of muscles, 
two effects are usually observable. The animal suffers 
pain, which it expresses by violent motion or cries, and, 
at the same time, individual muscles contract. On 
tracing the irritated nerve to the periphery, it will be 
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found that certain of its fibres unite with those musclea 
which pulsated. We already know that the other end 
of the nerve ia connected with the nerve-centre, 
the nerve is cut at a point between the irritated 
spot and the nerve-centre, the muscular pulsation 
occura as before oa the re-application of the irritant, 
but the sensation of pain is absent. If, on the other 
hand, the nerve is cut at a point nearer the periphery, 
no umscular pulsation results from irritation, bnt pain 
is felt. It thus appears that the peripheric nerves, 
when irritated at any point in their course, are able to 
cause effects both at their central and peripheric ends, 
provided that the conductive power of the nerves re- 
mains uninjured in both directions. This enables ua 
to study more closely the action of the nerves on the 
muscles, by extracting and preparing a portion of the 
nerve with its mnscle, in an uninjured condition, and 
then subjecting this nerve to further research. 

That a nerve is irritable, in the same sense as we 
found that the muscle was, is already shown by these 
prehminary experiments. But while it was possible 
to observe the effects of the irritation on the muscle 
directly, the nerve does not exhibit any immediate 
change, either in form or appearance. Even under the 
strongest microscopic power nothing is discernible, and 
it would be impossible to know if a nerve is in any way 
irritable if the muscle which occurs at one end of it 
did not show by its pulsation that some change must 
have occurred within the nerve The mu'^cle is there- 
fore used as a re-agent to test the changes m the nerve 
itself. The requisite experiments may be either with 
warm-blooded or with cold-blonded .ininnlB Aa, bow- 
ever, the muscles of warm-bloixled animaN, when with- 
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flrawn from the influence of the circulation of the blood, 
soon lose their power of activity, the nerves and muscles 
of frogs are preferable for these experiments. The 
lower part of the thigh of a frog, with a long portion of 
the sciatic nerve, which is very easily separable up to 
the point where it emerges from the vertebral column, 
is best suited for this purpose. In some cases it is 
better to use only the calf-muscle with the sciatic 
nerve ; the muscle must be fastened in the same way 
as in the former experiments, and its contractions must 
be made evident by use of a lever. 

If the muscle, thus fastened, is pinched at any point 
in its course it pulsates. The same result follows if a 
thread is passed round the nerve, and the latter is thus 
constricted, or if a small piece is cut from the nerve 
with a pair of scissors. These are mechanical irrit- 
ants which act on the nerve. Pulsation will, however, 
also be seen if the nerve is smeared with alkaline 
matter, or acid — ^these are chemical irritants. A por- 
tion of the nerve may be heated ; that is, it may be 
thermicallv irritated. In all these cases, the nerve at 
the point irritated, immediately, or, at least very soon, 
loses its capacity for receiving irritation. But if the 
nerve is placed on two wires, by means of which an 
electric current is passed through one point in the 
nerve, it may, in this way, be repeatedly electrically 
irritated without its irritability being immediately de- 
stroyed. It therefore appears that, in this respect, a 
nerve acts exactly as does a muscle. If a constant 
electric current is applied, the result is usually a pul- 
sation on the closing and the opening of the current, 
but sometimes a lasting contraction ensues while the 
current flows through the portion of the nerve. If 
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inductive shocks are applied, each separate shock pro- 
duces a muscular pulsation, and if many separate in- 
ductive shocks are applied to the nerve, the muscle 
paasea into a state of tetanus. These inductive shocks 
must be applied to the nerve at some distance from 
the muscle. Each inductive shock induces a muscu- 
lar pulsation. On cutting the nerve with a pair of 
Bcissors, between the point irritated and the tnuscle, 
all influence upon the muscle ceases. It is useless to 
place two cut surfaces together, even with the greatest- 
care; they may adhere, and the nerve, when super- 
ficially examined, may appear uninjured, but irritants 
applied above the point of section cannot act through 
the nerve upon the muscle. The same thing occurs if 
a thread, passed round the nerve, is drawn tight be- 
tween the point irritated and the muscle. The thread • 
may be removed, but the crushed spot proves an im- 
passable barrier to ail influence on the muscle. Jf, 
however, the wires are moved and the inductive cur- 
rents are applied to another point below the cut or the 
constriction, the action at once recommences. 

3. The conclusion to be drawn from these esperi- ! 
ments is, either that the nerve, even if only a small 
portion of it is irritated, passes at once into an active " 
condition throughout its entire length as far as the 
muscle, or that the irritant acta directly only on the 
spot immediately irritated, and that the activity which 
is eseited in the nerve at this point propagates itself 
along the fibres until it roaches the muscle in which it 
causes a contraction. If the latter view is correct, it 
must also be inferred that any injury to the nerve-fibre 
prevents the propagation of the activity in the latter ; 
and it may also be deduced from the experiments with 
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the constricted nerves, that even if the nerve-sheath is 
in no way injured, the crushing of the contents of the 
nerve is in itself sufficient to prevent propagation of 
the activity. It can be shown that this latter view 
of the nature of the case is actually correct. For it is 
possible to determine the time which elapses between 
the irritation of the nerve and the commencement 
of muscular pulsation. For this purpose the same 
methods are applicable as we employed in the case 
of muscles. Electric measurement of time, or the 
myograph represented in fig. 17, may be used for this 
purpose. As however in the present case the point to 
be determined is, not the form of the muscle-curve, 
but the moment of its commencement, duBois-Reymond 
simplified the apparatus so that the curve is drawn on 
a flat plate, which is pushed forward by spring power. 
Fig. 28 represents the apparatus. It stands on a strong 
casWron stand from which rise the • two massive brass 
standards A and B. A light brass frame carries the 
indicating plate, which is of polished looking-glass, 
1 60 mm. in length by 50 mm. in breadth. The frame runs 
with the least possible amount of friction on two parallel 
steel wires stretched between the standards. The dis- 
tance between the standards is equal to twice the length 
of the frame, so that the whole length of the plate passes 
across the indicating pencil when the frame is pushed 
from standard to standard. Eound steel rods are fastened 
to the short sides of the frame ; and these rods in length 
somewhat exceed the path along which the frame passes, 
and they then pass, with as little friction as possible, 
through holes in the standards A and B. The end h of 
one of these rods is surrounded by a steel spring. By 
compressing this between the standard B and a knob on 
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the end of the rod, aad thus driving the frame ■with the 
rods from B to A, in a direction opposite to that of the 
arrow on the indicating plate, a point is reached at 
which the 'trigger ' which is seen on the standard A, 
and which acta upward, fits into a corresponding notch 
in the rod at n, thus preventing the re-extension of the 
spring. It therefore remains compressed till pressure 




on the trigger frees the frame, which then traverses the 
whole length of the wires at a speed depending on the 
strength of the spring, &c., in the direction from AtoBf 
that indicated by the arrow. 

In order to describe the muscle-pulsation on this 
plate, side by side with it there is a lever with an « 
indicating pencil, such as was used in the former ex-, 
periment, to indicate the height of mnseular elevation 
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and the elastic extension (see fig. 8, p. 26). This part 
is omitted in fig. 28, in order to make the indicating 
plate more visible. The rate at which the plate flies 
from j1 to 5 at first increases up to the point at which 
the. spring exceeds the position in which it was when at 
rest. When the frame is in the position corresponding 
with this point, a projection d, which is situated on the 
lower edge of the frame, strikes the lever k and thus 
opens the Tnain curreut of an inductorium, by which an 
inductive current is caused in the secondary coil of the 
inductorium ; and this traverses and irritates the muscle. 
The result of this is that the muscle is irritated exactly 
at the moment at which the glass plate assimaes a 
definite position relatively to the indicating pencil of 
the lever. If the glass plate is first pushed toward A, and 
is then slowly pushed toward B, until the projection d 
just touches the lever, and if the muscle is then caused 
to pulsate, the indicating pencil, being raised by the 
pulsation, describes a vertical line, the height of which 
represents the height of elevation of the muscle. If 
the glass plate is again brought back to A, and, by 
pressing the trigger, is then caused to fly suddenly and 
with great speed toward B, then the irritation of the 
muscle will occur when the glass plate is in exactly the 
same position, the indicating pencil standing exactly 
at the vertical stroke before described. The muscular 
pulsation thus produced will, however, in this case be 
indicated on the rapidly moving glass plate, with the 
result of giving, not a simple vertical stroke, but a 
curved Line. The distance of the point of commence- 
ment from the vertical stroke expresses the latent 
itation. 
If, instead of irritating the muscle itself, a point 
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in the nerve is exposed to the irritation, the muacle in 
this case also describes the curve of its pulsation on 
the rapidly moved plate of the myograph. Arranging 
matters so that two curves of pulsation are allowed 
to describe themselves in immediate sequence, but with 
the difference that the nerve is irritated in one case at 
a point near the muscle, but in the other case at a 
point far from the muscle, two curves wiU be obtained 
on the plate of the myograph, which will appear ex- 
actly alike but yet will not cover each other. On the 
contrary, they are everywhere somewhat separated 
from each other, aa is shown in figure 29.' In this 




6gure, « 6 fl is the curve first described, on irritation 
of the nearer portion of the nerve ; in order to dis- 
tinguish it from the other it is marked by small nicks ; 
o' b' c* represents the curve indicated immediately after 
the former, but obtained as the result of the irritation 
of a portion of the nerve remote from the muscle. The 
second curve is seen to be somewhat separated from the 
other; it does not commence so soon after the moment 
ofirritation (which is indicated by the vertical stroke o); 
that is, a longer time elapsed between the moment of 
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irritation and the pulsation of the muscle in the latter 
case than in the former ; and this difference evidently 
depends only on the fact that in the latter case the 
excitement within the nerve had to traverse a longer 
distance, and therefore reached the muscle later, so 
that the pulsation did not begin till later. 

This time may be measured, if the rate at which 
the plate moved is known ; or if simultaneously with 
the muscle-pulsation the vibrations of a tuning-fork 
are allowed to indicate themselves on the plate. From 
the time tl^us found and from the known distance 
between the two irritated points of the nerve, the rate 
at which the excitement propagates itself along the 
nerve may be calculated. Helmholtz, on the ground 
of his experiments with the nerves of frogs, found it to 
be about 24 m. per second. It is not, however, quite 
constant, but varies with the temperature, being greater 
in higher and less in lower temperatures. It has also 
been determined in the case of man. If the wires of 
the inductive apparatus ^re placed on the uninjured 
human skin, it is possible, as the skin is not an isolator, 
to excite the underlying nerves, especially where they 
are superficially situated. On thus irritating two points 
in the course of the same nerve, the resulting pheno- 
mena are exactly the same as those just observed in the 
case of the nerves of frogs. In order to determine the 
commencement of the muscle pulsation in the un- 
injured human muscle, a light lever is placed on the 
muscle in such a way that it is raised by the thickening 
of the latter. Experiments of this kind were made by 
Helmhdtz with the muscles of the thumb. The appro- 
priate nerve (n. medianus) may be irritated near the 
wrist and near the elbow. From the resulting difference 
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in time and from the distance between the two irritated 
points the rate of propagation of the excitement was 
found to be 30 m. per second. The high iigure as com- 
pared with that found with the nerves of frogs is ex- 
plained by the higher temperature of human nerves. 
The rate of propagation would indeed he much lowered 
if the temperature of the arm were considerably de- 
creased by the use of ice, 

The above calculation of the rate of propagation is 
made on the assumption that this rate is constant 
throughout it-s duration. There is, how6\-er, nothing 
to show that this ia the case. On the contrary, it is 
more probable thsffi the propagation proceeds at first at 
a greater and afterwards at a less speed. This may be 
inferred from an experiment arranged by H. Munk, If 
three pairs of wires are applied to a long nerve, one 
close to the muscle, another at the centre, and the 
third considerably above, and then causing three con- 
secutive curves to describe themselves on the myo- 
graph plate by irritating these three points, it will 
be found that the three curves are not equally removed 
from each other j on the contrary, the first and second 
stand very near together, while tlie third is far from 
the two former. More than double the time was re- 
quired for the excitement to traverse the full distance 
from the upper to the lower end than it took to traverse 
the half-distance from the middle of the nerve to its 
lower end. The simplest -explanation which can be 
given of this phenomenon is that the excitement during 
its propagation is graduallyretarded, jnst as a billiard'ball 
moves at first vefy qiuckty but afterward at a gradually 
decreasing speed. The retardation of the billiard ball 
is due to the friction of the underlying surface. From 
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this it may be inferred that a resistance to the trans- 
mission exists within the nerve, and that this gradually 
retards the rate of propagation. Such a resistance to 
transmission is also probable on certain other grounds, 
to which subject we shall presently revert. 

4. If the main stem of a nerve is irritated by elec- 
tric shocks, all the, fibres are invariably simultaneously 
irritated. On tracing the sciatic nerve to its point of 
escape from the vertebral column, it appears that it is . 
there composed of four distinct branches, the so-called 
roots of the sciatic plexus. These rootlets may be 
separately irritated, and when this is done contractions 
result, which do not, however, affect the whole leg but 
only separate muscles, and different muscles according 
to which of the roots is irritated. Now as the fibres 
contained in the root afterward coalesce in the sciatic 
nerve within a membrane, it follows from the experi- 
ment just described that the irritation yet remains 
isolated in the separate fibres and is not imparted to 
the neighbouring fibres. This statement holds good of 
all peripheric nerves. Wherever it is possible to irri- 
tate separate fibres the irritation is always confined to 
these fibres and is not transmitted to those adja- 
cent. We shall afterwards find that such transmis- 
sions from one fibre to another occur within the cen- 
tral organs of the nervous system. But in these cases 
it can be shown with great probability that the fibres 
not only lie side by side, but that they are in some 
way interconnected by their processes. In peripheric 
nerve-fibres the irritation always remains isolated. 
Their action is like that of electric wires: enclosed in 
insulating sheaths. One of these nerves may indeed 
be compared to a bundle of telegraph wires, which are 
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jwotected from direct contatrt with each other by gutta- 
percha or by some other siibstarce. The comparison 

is, however, but superficial. No electrically-isolating 
membrane can really be discovered in any part of the 
nerve-fibre, but all their parts conduct electricity, 
^^'hen, as we shall presently find, electric processes 
occur within the nerve, these standing in definite re- 
lation to the activity of the nerves, we must assume that 
isolation as it occurs in the nerves is not the same as 
in telegraph wires. We cannot here trace the matter 
further, but must accept the fact of isolated conduction 
as such, reserving its explanation for a future occasion. 
5. On irritating the nerves by means of currents 
from an inductive apparatus, it is found that the pulsa- 
tions which occur are sometimes strong, sometimes 
weak. All nerves are not alike in this respect, and 
even the parts of one and the same nerve are often 
very different. We must accordingly suppose that 
nerves are variable in the degree in which they receive 
irritation. This is spoken of as the excitability of the 
nerve, to express the greater or less ease with which 
they may be put in action by external irritation. Two 
ways may be adopted to measure the excitability of a 
nerve or of a certain point in a nerve. Either the 
same irritant may always be used, and the excitability 
may be determined by the strength of the muscular 
pulsation evoked by this irritant ; or the irritant may 
be altered until it just suffices to evoke a mueeular 
pulsation of a definite strength. In the former case 
it is evident that the excitability must he estimated 
as higher in proportion as the muscular pulsation pro- 
duced by the irritant is stronger ; in the latter case 
the excitability is said to be greater in proportion 
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the irritant whicli is able to evoke a pulsation of 
definite strength is weaker, Each of these methods 
when practically applied has advantages and disad- 
vantages. The former is capable of detecting very 
minute differences in the excitability, but it can only 
itdo this within certain narrow limits; for when the 
■excitability sinks, the limit for a definite irritant is 
soon reached, after which no further pulsation at all 
resnlta ; and when the excitability rises, the muscle 
attains its maximum contraction, above which, it is 
incapable of further contraction. Changes above or 
below either of these limits are, therefore, beyond 
observation bo long as the irritant remains the same. 
The beat way to apply the second method practically is 
to find that strength of irritant which exactly suffices 
to produce a just observable contraction of the muscle. 
This assumes the power of graduating the strength of 
the irritant at pleasure. If inductive currents are used 
to effect irritation, this grsiduation may be made with 
the greatest precision by altering the distance between 
primary and secondary coils of the apparatus. In 
In Bois-Eeymond's sliding inductive apparatus, repre- 
n fig. 13, p. 35, the secondary coil is, there- 
ire, attached to a slide which may be moved forward 
long groove. This arrangement is used in order 
find the particular distance of the secondary coil 
im the primary which results in a just observable 
[traction of the muscle ; and this distance, which 
measured by means of a scale divided into 
millimetres, is regarded as the measure of excitability,' 
6. If a recently prepared nerve, as fresh as possible, 
placed on a series of pairs of wires, and the escita- 
' See Notes and AdditiunB. No. 3. 
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bility at the various pointB of the nerve is consecntively 
determined in the way described above, it is generally 
found that the excitability of the upper part of the 
nerve is greater than that of the lower. There is, how- 
ever, no great regularity in this character. Sometimes a 
point is found in the centre of the nerve which is lees 
irritable than those immediately above and below it. 
Very frequently the most excitable point occnrs, not 
immediately at the cut end, but at some little distance 
from this ; so that, on proceeding downward, it is found 
to increase at first, and then, at a yet lower point, to 
decrease again. If such a nerve is observed for some 
little time, its excitability at the various points being 
tested every five minutes, it is found that the excita- 
bility alters especially soon at the upper end ; it de- 
creases, and in a short time is entirely extinguished, so 
that no muscular pulsations can afterwards be elicited 
from the upper parts even by the most powerful 
currents. ITie nerve is then said to be dead in its 
upper parts, and this death proceeds gradually down- 
ward in the nerve, so that pulsations can only be 
obtained by irritating the part situated nearest the 
muscle, and at a little later period even this part 
becomes dead. After the whole nerve is dead, pul- 
sations may yet always be obtained for a time by 
direct irritation of the muscle. The muscle does not 
usually die until much later than the nerve. Yet in a 
quite fresh preparation of the nerve and muscle, the 
latter is always less excitable than the former, and 
a much stronger irritant is required to excite the 
muscle directly, than indirectly through the nerve. 
In all these experiments the nerve must be care- 
fully protected from drying up, as otherwise its exdta- 
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bility is very soon destroyed, and in a very irregular 
manner. 

We have seen that the nerve dies gradually fiom 
the top downward. This death does not, however, 
consist in a simple falling off in the excitability from 
its original degree till it completely dies out. If the 
excitability is tested from time to time at a point some 
distance from the cut end, it is found to increase at 
first until it reaches a maximum, at which it remains 
for some time stationary, and it is not till after this 
that it gradually decreases and finally expires. The 
further the point experimented on is from the point 
which has been cut, the more slowly do all these 
changes occur ; but their sequence is in all cases essen- 
tially alike. The explanation of this may be that the 
upper parts of the nerve, which directly after the pre- 
paration is made usually exhibit the highest degree 
of excitability, are really already changed. It must be 
assumed that these changes intervene very quickly at a 
point close to the section, so that it is impossible to 
submit these points to observation until they are al- 
ready in the condition which does not intervene till 
later at the lower points— in the condition, that is, of 
increased excitability. This view is confirmed by the 
following experiment : if the excitability is determined 
at a lower point of the nerve, and the latter is then cut 
through above this point, the excitability increases at 
the point tested, and this takes place more quickly in 
proportion as the cut was made nearer to the tested 
spot. Each of the lower points may, therefore, be 
artificially brought under the same conditions under 
which only the upper parts of the nerve usually lie, 
that is, it may be arranged that they are near the 
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point of section. These changes in the excitability 
may, therefore, be thus conceived : that when the 
nerve is cnt some inflaence makes itself felt from this 
cut, and that this first increases the excitability of the 
nerve, then decreases, and then extinguishes it. If 
this view is right, we must assume that the high 
degree of excitability of a freshly cut nerve ia alao 
only the result of the incision which is made. This is 
not, however, exactly the case. The nerve with the 
muscle of a living frog may be freed and prepared up 
to the vertebra! column without separating it from the 
dorsal marrow. On irritating the various points in such 
a nerve, differences, slight indeed but yet observable, 
are noticed in the eseitabihty, the upper parts being 
always more excitable than the lower. Uninjured 
human nerves may also, as we have seen, be irritated 
at various points in their course, and in this case also 
it is found that irritation is invariably more easily eSec- 
tive in the upper than in the lower parts. 

Pfiiiger, who first called attention to the differences 
of excitability at the various points of the nerve, thought 
that the explanation of this is that the irritation evoked 
at one point in the nerve, in propagating itself along 
the nerve, gradually increases in strength ; he spoke 
of it as an avalanche-like increase in the excitement 
within the nerves. This explanation appears to contra- 
dict the above-mentioned tact as to the effect of cutting 
on the nerve, for in such cases it appears that the irri- 
tation is strengthened by the cutting away of the 
higher portion of the nerve, even though the length of 
that portion of the nerve which is traversed by the 
irritation remains unaltered. It must at any rate be 
admitted that at one and the same pomt in the nerve 
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the excitability may vary in degree, and it is therefore 
simpler to assume that the difference in the results of 
irritating the nerve at various points depends directly 
on differences in the excitability at those points, instead 
of being in the first place dependent on changes caused 
by transmission ; it can even be shown to be probable 
on various grounds, as indicated above, that the excite- 
ment in propagating itself through the nerve meets 
with resistance, and is therefore rather weakened than 
strengthened. Why the excitability differs in different 
parts of the same nerve we cannot explain. As long 
.as we are ignorant of the inner mechanism of nerve- 
excitement, we must be satisfied to collect facts and to 
draw attention as far as may be to the connection of 
details, but we must decline to offer a full explanation 
of these.* 

7. The phenomena of exhaustion and recovery may 
be exhibited in nerves as in muscles. If a single 
point in a nerve is frequently irritated, the actions 
become weaker after a time, and finally cease entirely. 
If the nerve is then allowed to rest for a time, new 
pulsations may again be elicited from the same point. 
It is not known whether this exhaustion and recovery 
corresponds with chemical changes in the nerve. We 
are almost entirely ignorant of the whole subject of 
chemical changes within the nerv-e. Some observers 
maintain that in the nerve, as in the muscle, an acid 
is set free during the active condition, but this is 
denied by others. The generation of warmth in the 
nerve during its activity has also been asserted, but 
this is also doubtful. If any chemical changes do take 
place within the nerve, they are extremely weak and 

* See Notes and Additions, No. 4. 
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cannot be shown with our present appliances. As 
motions of the smallest particles (molecules) probably 
take place in the nerve, though the external form 
remains unaltered^ and therefore no work worthy of 
consideration is accomplished, it is easily intelligible 
that these processes may be accompanied only by ex- 
tremely slight changes in the constituent parts. 

The speed with which death and the changes in 
excitability connected with death take place* mainly 
depends, apart from the length of the nerve, on the 
temperature. The higher the temperature the more 
quickly does the nerve die. At a temperature of 44° C. 
death occurs in from ten to fifteen minutes ; at 75° C. 
in a few seconds ; and in the average temperature of a 
room the lower ends of a long sciatic nerve may re- 
tain their excitability for twenty-four hours or longer 
after extraction and preparation. Drying at first in- 
creases the excitability, but afterwards rapidly decreases 
it. Chemical agents, such as acids, alkalis and salts, 
destroy the excitability the more rapidly the more 
concentrated they are. In distilled water the nerve 
swells and rapidly becomes incapable of excitement. 
There are, therefore, certain densities of salt solutions 
in which the nerve remains excitable longer than in 
thinner or in more dense solutions. A solution of com- 
mon salt of 0*6 to 1 per cent., for instance, has almost 
no effect on a nerve submerged in it, and preserves the 
excitability of this nerve about as long as damp air. 
Pure olive oil, if not acid, may also be regarded as 
innocuous. These are, therefore, used when the in- 
fluence of different temperatures on the nerve is to be 
studied. 



CHAPTER Tin. 

1. Electpjtoniis ; 3. Modifications of exdtabilitT : 3. Law of pmilsa- 
dofDs ; 4. Comiectioo of electrotoiiBS with e^citabHitT : 5. Truis< 
iiiisi<>n of exdfability in electrotcmus; 6. Explanation of the 
law of pnkations ; 7. General law of nerTe>excitement, 

1. It has already been obserred that a constant elec- 
tric cnrrent, if transmitted throngh the nerve, is able 
to excite the latter; bnt that this exciting influence 
takes effect especially at the moment at which the cur- 
rent is closed and opened, and that it is less effective 
during the course of the current's duration. As yet it 
has been desirable for our purpose, that of studying the 
process of excitement in nerves, to make use of induc- 
tive currents, which are of such short duration that the 
closing and the opening, the beginning and the end, 
immediately follow each other in quick succession. 
Without now entering into the question, to be dis- 
cussed later, as to why the exciting action of the cur- 
rent is less during the steady flow of the latter than at 
the moments of closing and opening, we will now ex- 
amine whether the electric currents which traverse the 
nerves do not act on the nerves in some other way, 
distinct from their exciting influence. 

Let us suppose that the current traverses either the 
whole or a portion of a nerve. At the instant at which 
the current in the nerve is closed, the appropriate muscle 
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pulsates, thus indicating that something, which we have 
called excitement, has occurred within the nerve. While, 
however, the current flows steadily through the nerve, 
the muscle remains perfectly quiescent, nor is any 
change apparent in the nerve itself. Yet it may easily 
he proved that the electric current has effected a com- 
plete change in the nerve, not only in that part traversed 
hy the current, but also in the neighbouring parts above 
and helow the portion of the nerve subjected to the 
electric current, The great importance of this hes in 
the fact that it reveals relations between the forces 
prevailing in the nerves and the processes of the elec- 
tric currents, which relations are of great importance in 
the explanation of the activity of nerves. 

Our knowledge of nerves has not as yet reached 
a point at which it is possible to understand al! the 
changes which occur within them under the influence 
of electric currents. Indeed, but one set of these changes 
can as yet be described : these are the changes in the 
excitability. Of all the vital phenomena of nerves, their 
capacity of being brought into an active condition by 
irritants has at present alone been studied by us. This, 
as has been said in the previous chapter, may be quan- 
titatively determined. Experiment shows that the ex- 
citability may he altered by electric currents. If a 
small portion of a nerve is placed on two wires in such 
a way that an electric current may be caused to traverse 
this portion, it appears that not only the portion actually 
traversed by the current, but the nerve beyond this, 
also suffers changes in its excitability. In order to 
study these, let ua imagine several pairs of wires ap- 
plied to the nerve n 'n! (fig. 30). Through one of 
these pairs of wires, c d, let a constant current be 
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conducted ; by means of proper apparatus the current 
may be strengthened or weakened, and may be closed 
and interrupted by means of a key at 8. Let a current 
fix>ma sliding inductive apparatus pass through another 
portion of the nerve, e.g. a 6, and let us find that posi- 
tion of the secondary coil at which the muscle exhibits 
marked pulsations of medium strength. The changes 
which occur in these pulsations when the current in 
the portion c d is alternately closed and interrupted 




Fig. oO. Electrotoxus. 

must now be observed. It is found that these changes 
depend on the direction of the current within the nerve. 
If the current passes in the direction from c to cZ, then 
the action of the same irritant is weakened in the por- 
tion a 6 as soon as the current is closed, but regjiins its 
former strength as soon as the current is interrupted. 
In this case, therefore, the excitability in the contiguous 
portion a b was lowered or hindered by the influence 
of the constant current traversing the portion c d. If, 
however, the constant current is reversed, so that it 
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piLBses from d to c, the influence of the irritant seems, 
on the contrary, to increase in a b when the current is 
closed, and to resume its original strength when the 
current is interrupted. In this case, therefore, it ap- 
pears that the action of the current tends to increase 
the excitability. If the wires e f are next, connected 
with the secondary coil of the inductive apparatus, and 
if the irritants are again applied in such a way that 
weidt but noticeable pulsations occur, these latter are 
strengthened when the current in the portion c d passes 
from c to d; and are, on the contrary, weakened when 
the current is in the opposite direction. lu these two 
series of experiments the irritant was appHed in one 
case above, in the other case below, the constant cur- 
rent. Both cases showed consistent results. As soon, 
that is, as the irritant acted on the side of the positi/oe 
electrode or the anode, through which the current 
entered the nerve, the excitability was in both cases 
lowered. But when the irritant was applied on the 
side of the negative electrode or the kathode, through 
which the current emerged from the nerve, the irritant 
being strengthened, the excitability increased. 

These changes in the excitability may be shown 
throughout the whole length of the nerve; but they 
are strongest in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
portion traversed by the constant current, gradually 
decreasing upward and downward from the electrodes. 
In order to find whether a change in the excitability 
also occurs within the electrodes, the current must be 
made to traverse a longer portion of the nerve, and the 
irritant must then be applied to a point within the 
electrodes. According to the point at which the elec- 
trode is applied, various changes may be shown to occur 
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here also. If the irritant is near the positive electrode, 
the excitahility is lowered; near the negati\e electrode 
it is increased ; and between the two occurs a point at 
which no noticeable change in the excitabibty takes 
place under the influence of the constant current. 

From all these experiments we may infer that a 
nerve, one part of the lengt.h of which la tra\ ersed by a 
constant current, passes throughout its whole length 
into an altered condition, and that this is expressed in 
the excitability. One part of the nerve, that on the 
aide of the positive electrode, exhibits decreased excita- 
bility; the part of the nerve corresponding with the 
negative electrode exhibits increased excitability. This 
altered condition is spoken of as the elecfrotonus of the 
nerve, the condition which exists on the side of the 
anode being distinguished as andectrotonua ; that on 
the side of the kathode as Irateledrotmius. Where the 
anelectrotonus approaches the katelectrotonus, a point 
occurs between the electrodes at which the excitability 
remains unchanged ; this ia called the neutral pomt. 
The neutral point does not, however, always lie exactly 
between the electrodes ; but its position depends on 
the strength of the applied currents. When the cur- 
rents are weak, it lies nearer the anode; when they 
are stronger, it is situated nearer the kathode ; and 
when the currents are of a certain medium strength, 
the neutral point is exEiCtly midway between the two 
electrodes. 

This electrotonic condition of the nerve may be ex- 
hibited as in 6g. 31. In this n n' indicates the nerve, 
a and k the electrodes, a signifying the anode, k the 
kathode. The direction of the current within the nerve 
is, therefore, that indicated by the arrow. In order to 
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indicate the change which the excitability undergoes at 
any definite point in the nerve, let us suppose a straight 
line drawn at this point at right angles to the longitu- 
dinal direction of the nerve, and let this line be made 
longer in proportion as the change is greater. In order, 
moreover, to show that the changes which occur toward 
the anode are of an opposite tendency to those toward 
the kathode, let the line on the anode side be drawn 
downward, that on the kathode upward. By connecting 
together the heads of these lines a curve is obtained 
which diagrammatically represents the changes at each 
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Fig. 31. Electrotonus under the influence of curbents of 

varying strength. 

point. Of the three curves, the middle represents the 
condition under the influence of a current of medium 
strength ; the other two curves, indicated, the one by 
short lines, the other by a dotted line, represent the 
conditions under the influence of a strong and of a 
weak current respectively. These curves show that the 
changes are more marked in proportion as the cur- 
rent is stronger ; that they are most strongly developed 
exactly at the electrode points ; and, finally, that the 
neutral point, imder the influence of currents of dif- 
ferent degrees of strength, assumes a variable position 
between the electrodes. 
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Apart from these changes in the excitability 
which are thus observable while a, continuous current 
passes through the nerve, others can also be shown to 
occur immediately after the opening of the current. 
Indeed, the excitability altered in electrotonua does not 
immediately revert to its normal value when the cur- 
rent is interrupted, but only regains this after the lapse 
of a short time. The duration of the changes in the 
excitabihty observable after the opening of the current 
is greater in proportion as the current is stronger and 
its duration is longer. These changes, which, to dis- 
tinguish them from the electrotonic changes, are called 
modijications of the excitability, are not merely the 
continuance of an electrotonic condition, but are some- 
times completely different from the latter. If, for in- 
stance, the experiment is tried at a point near the 
anode, at which the excitability is decreased during the 
intinuance of the current, the excitability is found 
be increased immediately after the opening of the 
cmxent, and it is not till after this that the original 
normal exeitability is regained. Similarly, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the kathode, the excitability decreases for 
a short time after the opening of the current, after 
which it again increases, and only gradually regains its 
normal condition. As a rule, these modifications do not 
last more than a few parts of a second. If, however, 
constant current has been long present in the nerve, 
lese modifications may endure for a somewhat longer 
On account of their transient nature it is diffi- 
t to observe and test them. The change of condi- 
which follows the opening of the current within the 
lerve may, moreover, lead to excit-ement in the latter ; 
that, on the opening of a current which has been 
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present in the nerve for some time, a series of pulsa- 
tions or an apparent tetanns is occasionally observed. 
This phenomenon has long been kno\?n as an opening 
tetanus, or as Rater's tetanvs. The connection existing 
between these changes in the excitability, and the fact 
that the nerve may be excited by electric currents, has 
led to the adoption of a view of the electric excitement 
in nerves which we shall not be able to develop until we 
have more closely studied electric excitement itself. 

3. If a continuous current is passed through a nerve, 
and is altemat-ely closed and opened, the excitement 
appears to occur irregularly, sometimes at the closing,, 
sometimes at the opening of the current, and occasion- 
alJy even at both. Closer observation has, howevpr, 
shown that very definite laws control this, provided that 
attention is paid to the strength of the cmrent and its 
direction within the nerve. Let us first examine these 
phenomena as they occur in fresh nerve, and, as we found 
that the conditioua in the nerve change very rapidly 
in the neighbourhood of the cut end, let us commence 
our observations at a low point in a fresh nerve, of 
which as great a length as possible has been extracted. 
For this purpose it is especially necessary to possess a 
convenient means of graduating at will the strength of 
the applied currents. Various methods have been used 
for this purpose. The best is that which is based on 
the distribution of the currents in branching conduc- 
tors. The electric current, on being made to traverse 
a conductor which separatee at any pMnt into two 
branches, divides, the strength of the currents distri- 
buted into these two branches not being always equal, 
but being in each branch in inverse ratio to the resis- 
tance offered in that branch. Supposing that the nerve 
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is inserted in one branch, and that the resistance of the 
other branch is altered, then the strength of the cur- 
rent passing through the nerve will change, although 
the conductor which contains the nerve remains un- 
altered ; the current within the nerve will increase 
in strength when the resistance in the other branch is 
increased, and it will decrease when the resistance in 
this branch is decreased. 

The resistance of a wire being proportionate to its 
length, it is only necessary to arrange, as the conductor 




Fig. 32. Rheochorix 

A S, ^ wire the length of which can be in some way 
altered. The simplest way of doing this is by extend- 
ing the wire in a straight line and moving a sliding- 
piece along it, so that any required length of the wire 
may be brought into the conductor. Such an apparatus 
is called a rheochord^ from /ofoy, a current, and vo/jSiy, 
a chord — because the current is conducted along a wire 
extended like a chord. A rheochord of the simplest kind 
is represented in fig. 32. The current of the chain 
P Z traverses the wire A B. Fro^i A a branch con- 
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doctor passes to the nenre, and Tetnms firom there 
to the slide S^ which slips along the wire A B. The 
branch-current traversing the nerve is strengthened or 
weakened according as this slide is placed further from 
or nearer to A. 

By means of a rheochord of this s(Nrt there is no 
difficulty in making the currents within the nerve so 
weak that they exercise no influence at all. If their 
strength is then gradually increased, a pulsation is 
always first seen to occur in the fresh nerve when the 
current is closed, whatever the direction of the current 
within the nerve. In order to be able to indicate the 
direction, it has become customary to speak of such a 
current, when it passes within the nerve from a central 
to the more peripheric parts, as descending, and when 
it passes in the opposite direction, as ascending. 

Ascending and descending currents, therefore, when 
they are weak, afford pulsations only on the closing 
of the current. If the strength of the current is in- 
creased, pulsations gradually begin to occur also on 
the opening of the current, at first usually with the 
descending current, though, when the strength is in- 
creased yet more, they occur in connection with the 
ascending current also. Finally, the pulsations in all 
four cases are of equal strength. If, however, the 
strength of the current is yet further increased, two 
of these four pulsations again become weaker — the 
closing pulsation with the ascending current, and the 
opening pulsation with the descending current. A 
strength of current is at last reached at which these 
two pulsations entirely cease, so that pulsations occur 
only on the closing of the descendiDg, and on the 
opening of the ascending currents. These phenomena, 
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which represent the dependence of the excitement uf 
the nerve on the strength and direction of the current, 
are spoken of as the law of pulsations. This law is 
represented in the following table, in which S signifies 
closing, opening, Z pulsation, and E rest — i.e. no 
pulsation — the duration of the currents being indicated 

by the arrows. 

« 
Law of Pulsations in thb case op Frksh Nerve. 





Current Weak 


Current of Medium 
Strength 


Current Strong 


1 


S, Z 0, R 


S, Z 0, z 


S, Z 0, R 


t 


S, Z 0, R 


S, Z 0, z 


S, R 0, Z 



As soon as the nerve dies, the phenomena under 
the law of pulsations change. If weak currents are 
applied to a fresh nerve, which in either direction 
produce pulsations only on the closing of the current, 
and if then, the currents remaining entirely imaltered, 
their influence on the nerve is tested from time to 
time, it will be found that pulsations gradually begin 
to occur on the opening of the current ; these are at 
first weak, but they continually become stronger till 
they are fully equal in stuength to the pulsations 
resulting on the closing of the eurrent. This condi- 
tion is retained for some time^ after which the closing 
pulsations of the ascending current and the opening 
pulsations of the descending current become weaker, 
and finally entirely disappear, so that the descending 
current produces only closing pulsations, and the 
ascending current only opening pulsations; and this 
condition endures until the excitability at the points 
examined is entirely expended, the pulsations be- 
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coming gradually weaker, and finally disappearing en- 
tirely. The law of pulsations in the case of dying 
nerve may also be represented in tabular form, three 
stages of excitability being distinguished; the signs 
remain the same as in the former table. 

Law op Pulsations m tke case of Dying Nebve: 
(Under the Application of Weak Currents.) 





First -Stage 


Secoad Stage 


Third Stage 


4. 


S, Z 0, R 


S, Z 0, z 


S, Z O, R 


t 


S, Z 0, R 


S, Z 0, z 


S, R O, Z 



It is at once apparent that these two cases of the 
law of pulsation, occurring in different circumstances, 
entirely agree. The sequence of the phenomena which 
occur at the death of the nerve on the application of cur- 
rents of little power is exactly the same as that which 
may be elicited from a fresh nerve by gradually increas- 
ing the strength of the current. In other words, if the 
nerve is irritated with weak, unvaried currents, these 
act on a fresh nerve, after a time, in exactly the same 
way as currents of medium strength, and, after a 
somewhat longer time, as powerful currents would have 
acted. In order to understand this, it is necessary to 
recall our previous experiences of the changes in the 
excitability at the death of the nerve. We found that 
in that case the excitability at first rises and attains a 
maximum before it again falls. Supposing, therefore, 
a fresh nerve is irritated by means of ounvents of definite 
but weak strength, and supposing that this nerve is ex- 
amined after the lapse of a short time, during which its 
excitability lias risen, it is evident that these weak cur- 
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rents must already act as would etronger, and that, when 
the excitability has risen yet further, that they will act as 
very strong currents. The expressions weak, strong, and 
medium currents bear no absolute meaning, the same 
in the case of all nerves, but must always be under- 
stood relatively to the excitability of the nerve. That 
which in the case of one nerve is a weak current may 
eWdently act as much stronger in the case of another 
nerve the excitability of which is much greater ; and, 
moreover, one single nerve, at different times, may be 
conditioned in this respect as though it were two diffe- 
rent nerves, if its excitability has in the interval under- 
gone considerable changes. There cau, therefore, be 
no difficulty in understanding how, as the excitability 
gradually rises, the actiou of weak currents gradually 
becomes equal to that of medium and strong currents. 
One striking fact must, however, be observed. As the 
excitability aft«r it has reached ita highest point begins 
to fall again before it entirely disappears, it might be 
supposed that the same currents which at the extreme 
height of the excitability acted as strong currents, 
would now act again us currents of medium strength, 
and then as weak currents, before they entirely lose 
their power. According to this, the third stage of 
excitability, in which a closing pulsation is observable 
in the case of the descending current, an opening pul- 
sation in the case of the ascending current, should 
be succeeded by a fourth and a fifth stage, of which 
the fourth should resemble the second, and the fifth 
the first. This has indeed been said to occur by some 
observers, but it does not appear as a rule. In explana- 
tion of this, it has been assumed that no real, but only 
an apparent decrease of the excitability tates place after 
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it has reached its highest point. It must, moreover, ^x 
remembered that it is never merely a single crosB-section 
of a nerve which is irritated, but always a portion of 
greater extent, and that the excitability measured by ub 
ia in reality only the average excitability of the various 
points within the irritated portion. It may further be 
assumed that the excitability at each point, when it 
has reached its height, is very rapidly, if not instan- 
taneously, destroyed. As this, however, occurs sooner 
at the higher than at the lower points, it follows 
also that the excited portion, beginning from the top, 
gradually becomes a powerless thread, which is, how- 
ever, still capable of transmitting electricity. The ex- 
citement occurs in reality only in the lower division of 
the portion irritated, and this, aa long as it retains any 
power of action, must remain at the highest point of 
excitability.' 

4. In studying the law of pulsations we attended 
only to the closing and opening of the current, entirely 
disregarding the period during which the continuous 
current flowed through the nerve. In reality, the 
nerve, aa a rule, remains unexcited during this period. 
Sometimes, however, especially on the application of 
but moderately powerful currentB, an enduring excite- 
ment expressing itself as a tetanus in the muscle is 
observable while the current lasts. Ascending and 
descending currents do not behave qmte alike in this 
matter. The latter are foUowed by tetanus, even in the 
case of currents of somewhat high power, while the 
ascending currents are only followed by tetanus when 
they are weak. In all cases this tetanus is, however, 
but slight, and cannot be compared with that which 
' See Noleg and Additioua, No, 6. 
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may be induced by repeated separate irritafioiiB, for 
instance, by inductive shocka, or by frequently anil 
repeatedly closing and opening a current. It tiius 
appears that variable currents are better adapted 
for effecting the excitement of a nerve than are con- 
stant currents. Inductive currents, though their dura- 
tion is extremely short, may be regarded as similar to 
constant currents which are re-opened immediately 
after being closed. True pulsations may indeed be un- 
failingly elicited, even with constant currenta, if, by 
using suitable apparatus, they are but momentarily 
closed, and are then again reopened. But experience 
of the law of pulsations shows that either the closing 
or the opening are under certain circumstances alone 
sufficient to elicit pulsations. As we know that the 
altered condition called electrotonus is produced in th^ 
nerve by closing the current, and that on the opening 
of the current this condition gives place, if not im- 
mediately, yet after a short time, to the natural con- 
dition, we may, therefore, assume that the excitement 
of the nerve is actually due to the fact that the nerve 
passes from a natural into an electrotonic condition, or 
back again from this into its natural state. We may 
suppose that the smallest particles of the nerve are 
transferred, on the intervenVion of electrotonus, from 
their normal into changed positions, and that this mo- 
tion of the particles is imder certain circumstances con- 
nected witn excitement. We have, however, found 
that a nerve, when electrotonus intervenes, is distin- 
guishable into two parts, the conditions of which evi- 
dently differ ; for in the one, that of kat electrotonus, 
the excitement is increased, while in the other, that 
of anelectrotonus, it is decreased. It might, therefore. 
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be possible that these two conditions differ in the re- 
lation which they bear to the excitement. Indeed, 
Pfliiger supposed that excitement occurs only at the 
commencement of katelectrotonus and at the cessation 
of anelectrotonus. On the basis of this hypothesis the 
phenomena of the law of pulsations may be explained ; 
and it becomes intelligible why on the closing and 
opening of the current pulsations sometimes occur and 
are sometimes absent. In order, however, fully to 
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Fig. 33. Electrotonus. 

understand this hypothesis and the law of pulsations 
based upon it, we must study the phenomena of elec- 
trotonus more closely than we have yet done. 

5. We have already seen that the excitability is in- 
creased on the side of the kathode during the closing 
of the current, and is decreased on the side of the 
anode. Easy as it is to prove this law under the appli- 
cation of weak, or medium currents, it is sometimes 
very hard to do so when the current causing the elec- 
trotonus is strong. Let us again imagine that the 
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nerve, nn' (fig. 33) is traverBed between c and d Oj an 
ascending current, and that it is irritated between the 
points e and/,above the portion traversed by the current. 
The muscle is accordingly at n', as in our previous ob- 
servations. Irritation takes place on the side of the 
kathode, An increase in the excitability should there- 
fore occur. This may easily be shown when the cur- 
rents used for effecting electrotonus are weak. If, 
however, the current used for this purpose is somewhat 
strengthened, no increase in the excitability is ob- 
servable ; and, indeed, if the currents are sufficiently 
strong, it becoroes quite impossible to effect contrac- 
tion in the muscle by irritation at e/. This may seem 
to afford an exception to the law of the electrotonic 
changes in the excitability. But from the previous 
experiments it is evident that this must not be in- 
ferred. Possibly the excitability is in reality increased 
at e / in entire accordance with the law ; but in order 
that the action of the excitement at this point should 
become visible, the excitement must pass through the 
portion under the influence of electrotonus, as well 
as through the anelectrotonic portion lying below the 
latter, and it may be supposed that this propagation of 
the excitement meets with an insuperable obstacle in 
the condition of strong an electrotonus which prevails 
there. It can indeed be shown that this is the case. 
If the current is reversed, so that it flows in a descend- 
ing direction through the nerve, then irritation at 
the portion a b will invariably show the existence of 
heightened excitement, however strong the current 
may be. But the portion a t is now imder exactly the 
same conditions as was the portion e f previously. It is 
in itself very improbable that the nerve acts differently 
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in two such entirely similar cases. The diffidence 
between the two cases consists solely in the &ct that 
in the latter the katelectrotonic point examined is 
situated immediately next to the mnscle« so that its 
condition of excitability can be indicated directly by 
the muscle ; while in the case first observed, the con- 
dition of excitability at the point e /, before it can find 
expression ii^ the muscle, must find means of passing 
through the otherwise altered portions c d and a 6. Now 
it may, on the other hand, be shown that transmission 
in a nerve imder the influence of electrotonus really 
takes {^ce at an altered speed. In the katelectrotonic 
portion the rate of propagation is but little altered — 
is, perhaps, slightly increased; but in the anelectro- 
tonic portion it is markedly decreased. From this it 
may be inferred that anelectrotonus not only decreases 
the excitability, but also hinders the propagation of the* 
excitement; and that where the anelectrotonus is strong, 
propagation is even entirely prevented. 

6. This not only explains the ^parent exception to 
the laws of electrotonus, but also affords explanation of 
the &ct that strong ascending currents, when dosed, 
are followed by no pulsations. We know that a strong 
electric current induces katelectrotonus in the u^qper 
half, anelectrotonus in the lower. According to Pfliiger's 
hypothesis, excitement occurs in the nerve only at the 
point at which katelectrotonus intervenes ; that is, on 
the closing of the ascending current, in the upper por- 
tion of the nerve. In order to reach the muscle, this 
excitement must pass through the lower portion of the 
nerve, and as this is strongly anelectrotonic, it presents 
an obstacle to the further passage of the excitement. 
The excitement which occurs in the upper half is, there* 
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fore, unable to reach the mnscle, bo that pulsation is 
necessarily absent on the closing of the current. 

In order to apply the corresponding case to the 
opening of a deecendiug current, the help cpf anothei 
hypothesis is required, according to which the great 
modification which follows the disappearance of katelec- 
trotonuB, and which bo greatly decreases the excitability, 
also involves a hindrance to transmission. This assump- 
tion has not yet been experimentally proved ; proof is 
indeed difficult, on. account of the ephemeral charac- 
ter of th? modifications. The similarity of negative 
modification to anelectrotonus, both decreasing the 
excitability, favoiu-a the hypothesis that in negative 
modification also an obstacle is afforded to transmission. 
According to this view, the case is the same on the 
opening of a descending current as on the closing of an 
ascending current. According to Pfliiger's hypothesis 
esoitement occurs on the opening of a current only in 
that portion of the nerve at which anelectrotonus dis- 
appears. This, in the case of a descending current, 
ia the upper portion of the nerve. In order to reach 
the muscle thence, the excitement would have to tra- 
verse the lower portion, which is at the same time taken 
possession of by a strong negative modification, and this 
prevents propagation of the excitement; no opening 
pulsations, therefore, occur in the case of the descend- 
ing ciurent. 

Pfliiger supported his hypothesis by the following 
experiment. Mention has already been made of the 
so-cailed Ritter'a tetanus, which intervenes when a 
cTurent which has traversed a ner\'e for some time is 
interrupted. According to Pfliiger's hypothesis, this 
excitement should also be located on the side of the 
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anode. If an ascending current is passed throngli a 
nerve, the anode side is situated in its lower portion ; 
but if the current is descending, then it is situated in 
the upper portion. If Bitter's tetanus is induced by 
means of a descending current, and if the nerve is bi-* 
sected between the electrodes i^u:^ediately after the 
opening of the current, the tetanus at once ceases. If 
the same experiment is tried with an ascending current, 
then the cutting of the nerve in no way influences the 
tetanus. 

Yet another proof of the truth of this hypothesis is 
afforded by Pfliiger's study of the excitement of the 
sensory nerves by an electric current. As the terminal 
apparatus of sensory nerves, by the action of which the 
irritation is recognised, is situated at the opposite end 
of the nerve, it seems that the law of pulsations should 
prevail in an opposite way to that in which it pre- 
vails in the case of the motor nerves. Pfliiger as^ 
certained that in reality strong ascending currents 
induce sensation only when closed, strong descending 
currents only when opened* The explanation is the 
same in this case as in that of the motor nerves. On 
the closing of the descending current, excitement oc- 
curs in the lower portion of the nerve. In order to 
effect sensation the excitement must pass to the spinal 
marrow and the brain ; it would have, therefore, to pass 
through the upper parts of the nerve, where it would be 
checked by the strong anelectrotonus which prevails 
there. The opening of the ascending current has a 
similar irritating effect on the lower parts of the nerve. 
In order to reach the spinal marrow and brain, this 
excitement would have to pass through the upper parts, 
where, in this case, it would be checked by the strong 
negative modification. 
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The only explanation of the fact that weak currents, 
rhatever their direction, act only on heing closed, is 
that the changes in the nerve probably begin more 
quickly than they disappear on the closing of the cur- 
rent. The differences are, however, very slight; and 
a very slight strengthening of the ciurent suffices to 
elicit opening pnlaations of the nerve also. This is 
especially true of the descending current ; if the nerve 
is not quite fresh, opening pulsations may occasionally 
be observed even in the case of very weak currents 
which do not as yet afford any closing pulsations. 
This is connected with the circumstance that the ex- 
citability is somewhat greater in the upper than in the 
lower portions of the nerve. The natural superiority 
of the closing pulsation is thus cancelled in the case of 
the descending current, and opening pulsation is con- 
sequently rendered more easy. 

7. From what has been said it seems very probable 
that every excitement in the nerve is due to a change 
in its condition, which might be directly shown in the 
case of the electric current by the electrotonic change 
in the excitability. The more quickly these changes 
occur, the more easily are they able to excite the 
nerve. This law is exhibited even in the case of 
non-electric excitement. It is, for instance, possible 
by gradually increasing pressure on the nerve entirely 
to crush the latter without producing any excitement, 
fliough every sudden pressure is, as we have seen, 
inseparable from excitement. A similar fact may be 
observed in the case of thermic and chemical irrita- 
tion. From this it may be inferred that the excitement 
in the nerve is due to a certain form of motion of its 
smallest particles, and that a sudden blow is better 
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adapted for exciting this motion than is slow action. 
That even slight mechanical disturbances are capable 
of prodncing excitement, although the nerve is not 
crushed, has been proved by Heidenhain. He attached 
a small ivory hammer to the instrument which we have 
already described under the name of Wagner's hammer, 
and, having laid the nerve on a small ivory anvil, 
placed the latter under the hammer in such a way 
that the latter tapped gently on the nerve. The result 
of this was strong tetanus lasting for several seconds. 
To obtain a more accurate conception of the mechanism 
of nervous excitement, it woidd be necessary first to 
learn accurately the arrangement of the smallest par- 
ticles in the qiucscent nerve. Now we shall later on 
examine certain behaviour of the quiescent nerve from 
which conclusions may be drawn as to the regular ■ 
arrangement of the smallest particles. While postpon- 
ing the closer examination of these details, we may at 
present try to explain the facts of excitement as clearly 
as circumstances permit. For this end we will assume 
that the particles of the nerve are retained in an en- 
tirely definite relative position by molecular forces. 
Excitement can, accordingly, only intervene when the 
particles are displaced from this position and are set in 
motion. The more powerful are the forces which retain 
the particles in their balanced position, the greater 
must be the forces which move them, and, therefore, 
the smaller is the excitability. It must also be ex- 
plained that the separate particles of the nerve mutu- 
ally influence each other, each particle influencing the 
other and helping to retain it iu its relative position. 
A comparison drawn by du Boi?i-Re3Tnond may be used 
to makii this somewhat involved explanation more 
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intelligible. It is a well-known fact that a magnetic 
needle suspended by a thread assumes such a position, 
in consequence of the magnetic attraction of the earth, 
that one of its ends points to the north, the other to 
the south. Now, supposing a series of many magnetic 
needles, all suspended one behind the other in the same 
meridian line, as in fig. 34, then each of these needles 
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Fig. 34. A series of magnetic needles arranged as a diagram 

OF the particles of a nerve. 

will be yet more firmly retained in its position by its 
neighbours, for the adjacent north and south poles of 
the needles mutually attract each other. If, for ex:- 
ample, we wish to move the middle needle. No. 3, more 
force must be used ta do* this than would be necessary 
if the needle were alone. But when the centre needle 
is turned, the immediately adjacent needles cannot re- 
main at rest, but are similarly deflected ; these exercise 
a similar deviating influence on their neighbours ; and 
so on. So that the distuarbance created at one point 
in this series of magnetic needles passes like a wave 
through the whole series^ 

This evidently bears much resemblance to that 
which takes place in nerves. It explains not only 
how a disturbance commencing at any point in the 
nerve propagates itself, but also how each separate part 
of the nerve is able to influence the other parts. We 
have already found that the excitability of any point of 
the nerve increases if the immediately superior portion 
of the nerve is cut away. The magnetic needles show 
that just in the same way each is more readily move- 

l2 
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able when some of ita neighbours have been removed. 
Without, therefore, assuming other resemblances be- 
tween the forces which act on the magnetic needles 
and those present in the nerve, we may accept the 
coraparison so far that we may imagine the nerve to 
consist of separate minute particles, arranged one behind 
the other in the longitudinal direction of the nerre, 
and mutually retaining each other in their position. 
Now, if there are forces which retain the particles in 
this relative position yet more firmly, it is evident that 
they must lessen the excitability; while, on the other 
hand, such forces as tend to move the nerve-particles 
from their relative positions must at the same time 
decrease the strength of their connection, and must 
therefore reader the nerve more excitable. As regards 
the electric current, we have seen that the two poles 
act on the nerve in opposite ways. We may, therefore, 
assume that by one pole, the positive, the nerve par- 
ticles are retained in their quiescent position, while by 
the negative pole, on the other hand, they are disturbed 
from this position. If this is the case, it explains the 
fact that excitement occurs only at the negative pole 
when the current is closed. The eicitabiUty is in- 
creased at the positive pole on the opening of the cur- 
rent ; here, therefore, there occurs a movement of the 
particles such as follows the closing in the negative 
pole, so that in this case the excitement can oconr on 
the opening of the current. 

The fact that the nerve remains unexdted by 
changes in its condition, although these same changes 
if they occur suddenly do induce excitements, besrs so 
significantly on the explanation of the nervous processes, 
that we must study it in yet greater dataiL The fitct 
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may be most easily and surely shown in the case of 
electric excitement, as there is no difficulty in allowing 
the strength of the currents to increase or decrease 
more or less gradually. Let the apparatus be arranged 
as in fig. 35 in which the nerve is traversed by a 




Fig. 35.. Riieochord. • 

current, the strength of which may be altered by moving 
the slide S, Let a key be inserted in the circle, and let 
the slide be so placed that pulsations occur on the 
closing and the opening of the current. On placing the 
slide S close to A (in which position the resistance in 
the branch A 8 is nil, so that no current passes through 
the nerve), and pushing it slowly forward to its former 
position at /S, the current within the nerve slowly in- 
creases from zero to its former strength : on again push- 
ing the slide slowly back till it touches A, the strength 
of the current again slowly decreases to 0. In neither 
of these cases is the nerve excited. As soon, however, 
as the movement of the slide is in any way effected 

' E. da Bois-Reymond has described apparatus of this sort under 
the name of Sohwankungsrheocliord, 
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witii great speed,' the nerve is excited and the muscle 
pulsates. When, therefore, the current being closed 
or opened by means of the key, the nerve is excited, 
this is due to the fact that the strength of the current 
increases with great rapidity from zero to its full 
strength, or sinks from f.be latter to zero. 

The facts thus observed explain why inductive 
shocks, which are of but very short duration, and in 
which closing and opening follow each other in such 
mpid succession, are so especially capable of exciting 
the nerve. AH inductive shocks are not, however, 
equally adapted for this purpose. When, making use 
of the inductive apparatus already described, the current 
in the primary coil is closed and then interrupted, the 
result is the creation of two currents differing in their 
direction in the secondary coil, these being the closing 
inductive current and the opening inductive current. 
If these are made to pass through a "uerve, the exciting 
influence of the latter is always much greater *haii that 
of the former, lliis can be very plainly shown by 
placing the secondary coil at a distance from the pri- 
mary. By this means, a distance may always be found 
at which the opening inductive current is active, while 
the closing inductive current as yet exercises no in- 
fluence ; if the coils are then brought nearer to each 
other, the latter also becomes active. If, however, 
when the coils of the inductive apparatus are in any 
position, the secondary coil is connected with a multi- 
plier, then the deflections of the magnetic needle are 
always of equal strength in tihe case of both inductive 
currents. The nerve, therefore, exhibits a difference 
which the multiplier is incapable of indicating. It has, 
however, been shown that the two inductive currents 
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dififer entirely in duration. The closing inductive cur- 
rent increases slowly, and decreases just as slowly, 
while, on the other hand, the opening inductive current 
very rapidly attains its full strength and ends just as 
quickly. It is to this difference that the latter evi- 
dently owes its greater physiological effect.^ 

Let us return to the experiment as first arranged 
with the rheochord. Instead of pushing along the 
slide between A and Sy it may be moved backward or 
forward between any two points. The current in the 
nerve, in this case, never ceases, but is either strength- 
ened or weakened according to the direction in which 
the slide is moved. If the latter is moved suddenly 
and with great speed, it may produce excitement ; but 
the nerve always remains unexcited when the move- 
ment is gradual. It therefore appears that it is not 
the actual closing and opening of a current which is 
required to excite the nerve,* bujb that any change, 
whether it strengthens or weakens the current, is suffi- 
cient to effect this, provided that the alteration is 
sufficiently great and sufficiently rapid. Closing and 
opening are but special cases of alteratioi^ of the cur- 
rent in which one of the limits to the strength of the 
current =0. The following law regarding the electric 
excitement of nerve may therefore be stated: any 
change in a current traversing a nerve may excite the 
latter if it is sufficiently strong^ and if it occurs with 
sujfficient speed. We have however seen that this law 
has very many exceptions. For under certain circrun- 
stances a greater alteration (the closing of a strong 
ascending current) may appear to be without effect, al- 
though one less strong takes effect. If, however, it is 
^ See Notes and Additions, No. 6. 
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admitted that in such cases excitement does in reality 
take place, but that it is not observable on account of 
external circumstances (hindrance to the propagation to 
the muscle), then these exceptions may be said to be 
merely apparent. Moreover, assuming that the changes 
in the strength of the currents within the nerve only 
excite in consequence of the fact that they bring about 
changes in the molecular condition of the nerve, and 
combining with this all that we know of the effect of 
other forms of nerve irritation, the following law regard- 
ing nervous excitement may be regarded as the final 
result : — 

Excitement of the nerve depends on a change in 
its molecular condition. It occurs as soon as such a 
change is effected ivith sufficient speed. 

It may be added that this law is in all essential 
points true also of muscle. But it appears that the 
molecules of muscle, are more sluggish than are those 
of nerve, so that in the former very transient influences 
may more easily be without effect.^ 

' See Notes and Additions, Nos. 7 and 8. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

I. Electric phen©mena ; 2. Electric fishes ; 3. Electric organs ; 
4. Multiplier and tangent galvanometer ; 5. Difficulty of the 
study; 6. Homogeneous diverting vessels; 7. Electromotive 
force ; 8. Electric fall ; 9. Tension in the closing arch. 

1. As yet in examining the essential qualities of 
muscles and nerves we have disregarded a series of 
important phenomena common to both, in order that 
we may now treat thein as a whole. We refer to the 
electric actions which proceed from these tissues. 
Muscles and nerves are especially distinguished among 
all other tissues of the animal body by the fact that 
they exercise very regular and comparatively powerful 
electric action ; and from the relation existing between 
electric currents and the excitability of muscles and 
nerves it may be inferred that these independent elec- 
tric actions bear some relation to the essential qualities 
of muscles and nerves. 

It is true that electric action is exhibited in other 
animal, as well as vegetable tissues ; but these are very 
slight, and are apparently insignificant.^ Electric cur- 
rents iwre so easily generated imder all circumstances 
that it is not very surprising that traces of them are 

* An exception is perhaps afforded by the electric phenomena 
of the leaves of Diomea muscipula which will presently be men- 
tioned. 
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everywhere to be found. In the researches in which 
we axe ahout to engage, we mnat always endeavotir as 
far aa posaible to exclude these accidental currents, or 
at least to distinguish them from those currents which 
it is our task to examine, and the causes of which lie 
in the animal tissues themselves. Apart from muscles 
and nerves, but one tissue seems endowed with some- 
what strong electric action ; this is that of the glands. 
This has, indeed, not as yet been fully proved, but it 
has been shown to be in a very high degree probable. 
In connection with this it is a very interesting fact that 
the glands are in some physiological respects very similar 
to the muscles, and that thej bear the same relations 
to nerves as do muscles. 

2. There is, on the other hand, a tissue in which" 
electric action is exhibited in far greater strength, so 
that its nature was known long before it was recog- 
nised that muscles and nerves possess the same capa- 
city. This tissue does not, however, occur in all 
auimala, but only in a few fishes, which on this accoimt 
are called electric fishes. In these animals special 
organs of peculiar structure occur, in which, as in an 
electric battery, currents of very considerable strength 
arise, the discharge of which is caused by the influence 
of the will, the animal using this power to frighten its 
enemies, or to benumb and kill its prey. Long before 
the world knew anythii^ accurately as to the physical 
nature of electric phenomena, such powerful influences 
as are exhibited in electric fishes did not fail to attract 
the attention of chance observers. Notices of these 
remarkable phenomena are actually found in ancient 
writers; and the Roman poet Claudius Claudianus ' 

' He lived in Alexandria toward llie end u! tlie fonrtli centniy. 
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has given a very vivid description of these actions in 
the following lines : — 

* Who has not heard of the power of the dreadful 
ray, of the benumbing force to which it owes its name.* 
Formed only of gristle, it swims slowly against the 
waves or creeps sluggishly on the waterwashed sand. 
Nature has armed it with an icy poison, has poured 
into its marrow coldness to freeze and stiffen all living 
things, and has filled it with everlasting winter. To 
these gifts of nature it adds craft, and, conscious of 
power, it remains quietly stretched among the sea- 
grasses ; yet when some animal, swimming upward to 
the sea-top, passes near, unpunished it fearlessly feeds 
on the living limbs. Nor when, having carelessly bitten 
at some bait, it feels the line, the bent hook in its mouth, 
does it attempt flight, biting itself free, but craftily 
creeping yet nearer to the dark hair-line, conscious of 
its power, it pours the electric breath from its poison- 
ous veins far and wide over the water. The electric 
fluid flashes along hook and line, harming even the 
fisherman where he stands above the water ; from the 
lowest depth the dreadful lightning flashes, and passing 
along the hanging line, by the magic of its power 
carries cold as of ice through the rod, wounding the 
strong arm and curdling the blood of the fishermen, 
who, terror-struck, throws away the baneful prey, and, 
careless of his line, hurries homeward with dismay.' 

After the theory of electricity had received a new 
development in consequence of the discoveries of 
Gralvani and Volta, these fishes were frequently studied 

Older notices of the Torpedo occur in Pliny, JElian, Oppian (whose 
poem on fishing Claudianus appears to have known), and in Aristotle. 

* Ibrpedo, from torpor =nximbneB8, 
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by various observers, and the electric character of their 
innate force was incontrovertibly shown. Faraday's 
study of the electric eel, and du Bois-Heyraond's of 
another electric fish, are especially important, 

There are three fishes, especially, which have been 
proved to possess this capacity for giving electric shocks. 
These are, the electric ray of the Adriatic and Medi- 
terranean (Torpedo electrica and T. inarmorata); the 
electric eel {Gymnoius electrioas), which occurs in the 
fresh waters of South America; and lastly, another elec- 
tric fish {Malapter^^Tua eleotrlcua or M. heninetisis), 
which has but recently been carefully studied, and 
which occurs in the rivers of the Hay of Beuin on the 
east coast of Africa. We cannot omit this opportimity 
of inserting Alexander von Humboldt's description of 
the electric eel and its action ' : — 

' The crocodile and the jaguar are not, however, the 
only enemies that threaten the South American horse ; 
for even among the fishes it has a dangerous foe. The 
marshy waters of Bera and Eastro are filled with innu- 
merable electric eels, which at pleasure are able to 
discharge a deadening shock from every part of their 
slimy, yellow-speckled bodies. This species of gymnotus 
is about five or six feet in length. It is powerful enough . 
to kill the largest animals when it discharges its ner- 
vous organs at one shock in a favourable direction. It 
was once found necessary to change the line of road 
from TJritucu across the savannah owing to the number 
of horses which, in fordiiag a certain rivulet, annually 
fell a sacrifice to these electric eels, which had accu- 
mulated there in great numbers. All other species of 
fish ahun tne vicinity of these formidable creatures. 
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Even the angler, when fishing from the high bank, is 
in dread lest an electric shock should be conveyed to 
him along the moistened line. Thus, in these regions, 
the electric fire breaks forth from the lowest depths of 
the waters. 

* The mode of capturing the gymnotus affords a pic- 
turesque spectacle. A number of mules and horses are 
driven into a swamp, which is closely surrounded by 
Indians, until the unusual noise excites the daring fish 
to venture on an attack. Serpent-like, they are seen 
swimming along the surface of the water, striving 
cunningly to glide under the bellies of the horses. 
By the force of their invisible blows numbers of the 
poor animals are suddenly prostrated ; others, snorting 
and panting, their manes erect, their eyes wildly flash- 
ing with terror, rush madly from the raging storm; 
but the Indians, armed with long bamboo poles, drive 
them back into the midst of the pool. 

* By degrees the fury of this unequal contest begins 
to slacken. Like clouds that have discharged their 
electricity, the wearied eels disperse. They require 
long rest and nourishing food to recover the galvanic 
force which they have so freely expended. Their 
shocks become weaker and weaker. Terrified by the 
noise of the trampling horses, they timidly approach 
the brink of the swamp, where they are wounded by 
harpoons, and drawn on shore by non-conducting poles 
of dry wood. 

* Such is the remarkable contest between horses and 
fish. That which constitutes the invisible but living 
weapon of these inhabitants of the water — that which, 
awakened by the contact of moist and dissimilar par- 
ticles, circulates through all the organs of animals and 
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plants — ^that which, flashing amid the roar of thunder, 
illuminates the wide canopy of heaven — which binda 
iron to iron, and directs the silent recurring course of 
the magnetic needle— all, like the varied hues of the 
refracted ray of light, flow from one common source, 
and all blend together into oiie eternal all-pervading 
power.' 

3. All electric fishes are distinguished by the pos- 
session of pecidiar organs in which the electric discharge 
originates. These resemble powerful batteries, which 
can be put in action by the will of the animal, and 
which then generate currents which, passing through 
the water, meet and act upon other animals which 
happen to be near, so that the latter may even be 
thus killed. These electric organs, as they are called, 
are formed on the same plan in all the three above-men- 
tioned genera of fishes. They consist of a large number 
of minute and delicate plates which, arranged side by 
side and enclosed in coverings of connective tissue, 
form the whole organ. In the Torpedo these organs 
lie flat on either side of the vertebral column. In the 
GyniTwtus and the Malapterurue they are arranged 
longitudinally; and in the latter they form a closed 
tube, in which the animal is concealed, its head and 
tail, as it were, alone projecting. The separate plates 
of which the organ consists are arranged, therefore, 
horizontally in the Torpedo, vertically in the Gymnotus 
and MaUipterurus. Each of these plates consista of 
an estremely delicate membrane which, when the organ 
is in a state of activity, exhibits positive electricity on the 
one side, negative on the other. The currents of the 
numerous plates combine as in a.battery, and thus all 
together afford a very powerful current. With each 
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plate is connected a nerve-fibre, hy means of which 
the animal is capable of voluntarily effecting the elec- 
tric discharge, just as voluntary muscular contractions 
can be effected by means of the nerve. These nerves 
"may also be artificially irritated, with the result of pro- 
ducing one or more electric shociis, just as irritation of 
a motor nerve elicits one or more muscular contracticn. 
The analogy of electric organs and of muscle is, in fact, 
from a physiological point of view, complete. • 

Mention must yet be made of the fact that forms 
nearly allied to these fishes — for instance, the various 
forms of Mormyrtis, which in structure resemble rays- 
possess similar organs, though these have not as yet 
been shown with any certainty to be capable of any 
electric action. It has, moreover, been assumed that 
the luminous organs of certain insects are to he referred 
to electric forces ; but this has not been in any way 
proved. 

4. before entering further into the statement of the 
electric phenomena in animal structures it will be neces- 
sary to say something of electric phenomena in general, 
and of the means of exhibiting them. 

It is well known that an electric current results 
when two different metals are in contact 
with each other, or with a fluid. Elec- 
tricity occurs in this case as a current, 
that is, in a state of motion ; while in 
other cases it exists in a quiescent con- 
dition, On immersing a piece of copper 
and a piece of zinc, as in fig. 36, in a glass 
containing diluted sulphuric acid, and then . 
uniting these above the fluid by a wire, 
the positive electricity passes through the wire from the 
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copper to the zinc, and through the liquid from the zinc 
to the copper. A magnetic needle is used to indicate 
the presence of such a current. An electric current, if 
made to pass parallel to a ma^etic needle, deflects 
the latter from its normal position, and tends to place 
it at right angles to its original position. According 
to the direction in which the positive electricity flows, 
and according to the position of the conducting wire 
relatively to the magnetic needle, the north pole of 
the needle is deflected either tu the east or to the west ; 
BO that not only the actual presence of an electric cm:- 
rent may be shown by means of a magnetic uf edle, but 
its direction in the wire may also be determined. This 
simple means, however, only serves the purpose when 
the current is comparatively strong, for the magnetic 
needle is retained in its position by the attraction of 
the earth, and the magnetic current must overcome 
this before it can deflect the needle. In order to detect 
■weak currents, the wire through which the current flows 
ia wound in several coils round the needle. AS each 
coil exercises a force tending to cause the defl.ection 
of the needle, the deflecting force is increased j and an 
ihatrujnent of this sort is, therefore, called a multiplier.' ' 
In order \o increase the sensitiveness of this still further, 
the attraction of the earth must be annihilated as fer 
as po^ii)l^Sio''that even weak currents are able to cause 
deflection:'' This is accomplished, for instance, by ar- 
ranging a flxed magnet above or below the magnetic 
needle, so that it acts on the latter in a direction con- 
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rarj to that of the attraction of the earth, and by 
KirefuUy bringing thia naagnet nearer until the action 
of the earth is akoost entirely cancelled. (Jr two mag- 




netic needles, as Bimilar as possible, are connected by a 
fixed intermediate piece in such a way that the corre- 
sponding polea are turned in opposite directions. As 
the force of gravitation now tenda to turn the two 
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needles in opposite directions, the force of attraction 
of the earth-magnetism is entirely, or almost entirely 
removed, bo that even very weak electric currents, if 
caused to pass round the needle in a suitable way, can 
cause a noticeable deflection of the needle. 

Fig. 37 represents a sensitive multiplier of a form 
well suited for physiological experiments. The two 
needles are couEected together, and are suspended by 
means of a thread of silk from the frame A' h; the screw 
i serves to raise the needles to a proper height, so that, 
one of them can move freely within the coils of the wire, 
the other above the latter and over a graduated circle, by 
which the "deflection effected by the current can be mea- 
sured. The very thin wire, enclosed in silk, is wound 
on to the frame G; the binding screws f f serve to 
transmit the current. 

The use of the multipher for physiological purposes 
has recently considerably decreased, owing to the more 
perfect adaptation of another form of apparatus, called 
the tangent galvanometer, for such purposes. The ad- 
vantage of this conBiBts in the fact that it is not only 
very sensitive, but it also allows the strength of the 
current to be measured. If, for example, the deflec- 
tions of the magnetic needle are very slight, the strength 
of the currents may be regarded as proportionate to the 
trigonometrical tangents of the angle of deflection.' In 
order to measure slight deflections of this sort, our 
former method of observation by means of the mirror 
and lens may be used (chap, iv., § 3, p. 57). Either 
the magnet is in itself reflecting, or it is connected 
with a mirror, and is suspended by a silk thread in a 
copper sheath, A, which is closed by plates of looking- 
■ See Hoica and Additions, No. 9. 
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gluas. The electric current can be transmitted through 
the coilB B' B, which move on slides, in order that by 
their greater or leaser distance from the magnet, the 




sensitivenesB of the instrument may be graduated at 
will. In order to measure the deflections, a graduated 
scale is placed parallel to the mirror when in its qui- 
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eecent position, and its reflection is observed through 
the lens aa described in Chap. IV., § 3. This may also 
be used to render the deflection visible to a large audi- 
ence, by allowing the light of a sufficiently powerful 
lamp to fall on the mirror and throwing the reflection 
on to a screen by means of a lena. In order to in- 
crease the sensitiveness of the instrument, the influence 
of gravitation on the deflecting magnet is decreased, 
already desoribed, by means of a properly arranged 
magnet. 

5. Having, in one or other of these ways, provided 
as sensitive a multiplier as may be, all that is necessary 
is to connect the animal substancea which are to be ex- 
amined with this, and then to observe whether deflec- 
tion occurs or not ; whether, that is, with the arrange- 
ment selected a current is present or not. But the 
more sensitive is the multiplier, the harder is it to 
connect any part of an animal with it in such a way 
that no current occurs, and it would be a mistake to 
suppose that all these currents are elicited by the ani- 
mal Bubst^ices themselves. If, for example, the ends 
of the wires of the multiplier are connected with two 
wires of the same metal— for -example, copper; and if 
these wires are immersed in a conducting fluid — for 
example, diluted sulphuric acid — considerable deflection 
of the needle -always occiu-s, owing to the fact that the 
copper wires are never so honrogeneoua that they do 
not themselves generate a slight current. If platinum 
wires are used instead of copper, these can, it is true, 
be rendered homogeneous by careful cleaning; but thia 
homogeneity soon disappears, so that even with thia 
metal currents result which depend solely on the dis- 
similar nature of the metallic aurfacet^. Fortunately, 
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there are combinations of metals with fluids which are 
free from these faults. Two pieces of zinc, the surfaces 
of which have been amalgamated by smearing with 
quiekailyer — ^which have, therefore, been equally covered 
with a coating of zinc-amalgam, a combination of zinc 
and quicksilver — act as though entirely homogeneous if 
they are immersed in a solution of sulphate of zinc; and 
these metals retain their homogeneity even when elec- 
tric currents traverse the metals and the fluids. The 
wire of the multiplier may be connected with stjips of 
amalgamated zinc of this sort, and these may be im- 
mersed in a solution of sulphate of zinc without any 
deflection being indicated even by a very sensitive mul- 
tiplier. While, therefore, it might lead to serious error 
if the wires of the multiplier were brought into imme- 
diate contact with the animal substances to be ex- 
amined — as electricity would, in such case, be generated 
at the point of conta«t itself — it is possible, by using 
this amalgamated zinc and solution of sulphate of zinc, 
to exclude any foreign source of electricity, and, pro- 
vided that the animal tissue is properly inserted, to 
be sure that the observed deflections of the magnetic 
needle are really due to electric forces situated in the 
animal substances themselves. The point to be aimed 
at in this experiment is, therefore, to place the animal 
substances in such a position that any currents gene- 
rated in them can only pass to the wire of the multi- 
plier through the zinc solution and the plates of amal- 
gamated zinc. 

6. In ord'er to attain this object, du Bois-Reymond,, 
to whoi9 is chiefly due our knowledge of the electric 
phenomena of animal tissues, an-angcd the apparatus 
in the following way (fig. 39). The ends of the wires 
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of the mnltiplier were connected with two troogha or 
vessels of cast zinc, the outer surfiices of which had 
been lacquered, while the inner cavity had been care- 
fully amalgamated. A solution of Bulphate of zinc was 
poured into this cavity, and pads, formed of many folds 
nf blotting-paper saturated with the same solution, were 
folded over the edge of the vessels in suoh a way that 
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part was immersed in the solution, part protruded over 
the edges, and these pads end in a sharply cut oroBa 
seation. Small discs of an isolating substance (vulca- 
nised india-nibber), with the help of caoutchouc banda^ 
retained the pads in their places. The vessels being 
pushed toward each other till the pads touched, or the 
intermediate space between the pads being bridged by a | 
third pad, also saturated with a solution of sulphate of 
zinc, the needle of the multiplier continued unmo^'ed. 
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thus affording proof that uo cause of the generation of 
currents is jwesent in any part of the apparatus. If the 
body to be examined is then substituted for the third 
pad, with the result of deflecting the needle, proof is 
afforded that some cause effecting the generation of a 
current exists in the body. The only disadvantage 
of the arrangement is that the animal substances thus 
examined, being in contact with the concentrated solu- 
tion of sulphate of zinc, are corroded, and their vital 
qualities are injured. To avoid this, so-cailed protec- 
tive shields, i.e. thin plates of plastic clay (porcelain) 
which has been mixed with a diluted solution of com- 
mon salt (^ to 1 per cent.), are used. These are placed 
on. the pads of blotting-paper, where the tissue to be 
exiimined touches the latter. The clay protects the 
tissue from direct contact with the solution of sulphate 
of zinc, though, clay being a conductor, the electric 
action present in the tissues can reach the zinc and the 
wires of the multiplier. 

7. In examining muscles or nerves by this method, 
according to the way in which the animal substance is 
applied, sometimes no deflection of the magnetic needle 
is observable, sometimes slight, and sometimes stronger 
deflections appear. The same body, for example a piece 
of muscle, may in one position afford a very strong cm-- 
rent, while in another position it affords none at all. 
In order to understand this, we must examine the way 
in which the electric currents present within the tissue 
examined are able to impart themselves to the wire of 
the multiplier, in the case of the method of experiment 
selected. 

Let us revert to the simple apparatus (6g. 36, p. 1 59), 
in which we first studied the action of electric currents 
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on a magnetie needle. A piece of zinc and a piece of 
copper are immerBed in diluted sulphuric acid, their 
projecting edges being connected by a piece of wire. 
When in this condition the apparatus is said to be closed. 
Within it circulates a current which passes within the 
wire from the copper to the zinc, and within the fluid 
from the zinc to the copper. If the closing wire is 
observed by itself, no current arises iu it until it is 
joined to the apparatus. And if the apparatus is ob- 
served by itself, that is, without the closing wire, there 
is no current present in it. It is only in a closed circle 
that a current can be generated. It is, however, in the 
apparatus that the cause which imder favourable cir- 
cunastances gives rise to the electric current, lies; for if 
the wire by itself is bent into a circle no current is 
generated within it. Even the cause of the generation 
of currents witliin the apparatus may be shown. If when 
the apparatus is open, that is, when the circuit is not 
completed by the addition of the connecting wire, the 
projecting edges of the copper and zinc are connected 
with an electrometer, the gold leaflets are seen to di- 
verge, thus showing that an electric tension prevails 
at these metaUic ends projecting from the fluid. This 
tension is positive at the copper end, negative at 
the zinc end. On connecting the two metals by a 
closing wire, the opposed electric currents unite, and 
this is the cause of the current in the wire. The force 
which within the wire exhibited electric tension con- 
tinues to act, and causes the current to continue to 
traverse the wire. This is called the electromotive force 
of the apparatus. It expresses itself, when the apparatus 
is not closed, in the electric tension at the projecting 
metallic ends or poles of the apparatus ; and when the 
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poles are connected together hy a closing arch, it finds 
expressioa in the current which it generates in this 
arch. 

Supposing that the two metals contained in the 
fluid did not protrude from the latter, but were in 
contact with each other within the fluid, then it is 
evident that the apparatus would be closed in this case 
also, but the closing arch would then lie within the 
fluid. Through this the current must pass from the 
copper to the zinc, and from the zinc to the copper 
through the fluid. That this is really the case can 
easily be shown, for on the immersed raetallic surfaces 
globules are seen to be generated, due to the gases 
generated by the electric current by the separation of 
the water into its constituent parts, hydrogen being 
found at the copper, oxygen at the zinc point. In this 
case, therefore, the apparatiis is in itself closed. No 
external closing-arch is present, the existence of a mag- 
netic current at which can be indicated by means of a 
magnetic needle. Yet with a multiplier it is possible 
to show the currents circulating in the fluid, and in 
the immersed metals ; this may be done by a principle 
spoken of as the distribution of electric currents. 

Let us assume that an apparatus h is not directly 
closed by a closing-arch, but that from each pole passes 
a wire which touches the conductor, the form of which 
does not matter, shown in iig. 40 at two points, A B. 
It can be shown that the electric currents pass in this 
ease through the body, but distribute themselves, not 
merely in straight lines connecting A and B, but 
throughout the body, so that they represent a number 
of lines of conduction, all of which meet together at 
the points A and B, where the electric currents enter 
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and leave the body. If the body which is inserted ia of ] 
simple form, the separate lines of transmisaion may easily 
be calculated from the form; in bodies of irregular 
shape this is somewhat hard to do, .but even in such 
eases it is possible to determine experimentally, not only 
that the electricity distributes itself throughout the 
body, but even the lines along which the separate cur- 
rents pass. 

Taking a simple example, for instance, a thick cyl- j 
indrical rod, in which the electricity passes in at the i 




surface of one end and out at the other, it is prima facie 
probable that the lines simply traverse the length of 
the rod parallel to its axis. We may in imagination 
replace the rod by a bundle of wires, each of which will 
in this case be traversed by a portion of the whole 
current. If one of these wires is cut, and its ends are 
connected with the multiplier, it is evident that that 
part of the current which traverses this wire must' 
pass to the multiplier and cause a deflection of the 
needle. But even if the wire is not cut, but is coD>' 



iiected with the multiplier at two pniats in its length, 
in this case also a part of the current must, in ac- 
cordance with the law of the, distribution of currents, 
branch off through the multiplier. 

8. This may be made intelligible in another way. 
We saw that a certain electric tenHion exists at the poles 
of an open apparatus, and that the opposed tensions 
of the two poles aie the causes of the current in the 
closing wire. If the poles were but once charged with 
proper quantities of electricity, these would unite in 
the wire, with the result of producing an instantaneous 
current. But aa, in consequeuce of the electromotive 
force of the apparatus, the tension at the poles is con- 
tinually renewed, the current is continuous. So that at 
both ends of a closing wire opposed tensions pre\'ail con- 
stantly, and these act on the natural electricity present 
in the wire, as in every other body, and set it in motion. 
Consequently, while the current flows through the wire, 
different tensions must prevail at the various points of 
the wire. At the point of contact with the positive 
pole there is a definite positive tension ; at the point 
of contact with the negative pole there is a similar 
negative tension, and in the middle of the wire there 
must be a point at which the tension = 0. This may 
be diagram matically shown by representing the tension 
which prevails at each point of the wire by a line de- 
scribed at right angles to the wire, the length of which 
represents the tension proper to the point iu case. I^t 
a h (fig. 41) be the wire; then the line o e is the ex- 
pression of the tension existing at one of its ends, 
which is connected with the positive pole. In order 
to indicate that the tension at the other end, 6, is 
negative, le, of an opposite kind, let the line 6 d be 
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drawn downward from ab. In the centre there is no 
tension. At any point between the middle and the 
end a, say at e, a positive, tension must prevail which is 
less than that at a, but greater than 0. It is expressed , 
by the line e /. Similarly at any point between the I 
middle and the end b, say at g, there is a definite I 
negative tension which may be expressed by the line I 
g k. The same thing may be done for each of the I 
other points in the wire. If the wire is quite uniform, 
the positive tension decreases quite regularly from the \ 
end a to the middle, and in the same way the nega- 
tive tension decreases quite regularly from the end 6 I 
to the middle: Uniting the ends of the lines which 




thus express the tensions, the result is an oblique 
straight line which cuts the wire in the centre, and 
the distance of which from the wire at any point re- 
presents the tension at that point. 

This regular decrease in the tensions prevailing in 
the wire may be shown by means of an electrometer if 
the latter is brought into contact with each point in 
the wire. The gradual decrease of the tensions in the 
wire is evidently also the essential cause of the move- 
ment of the electricity through the wire, for at each 
point in the wire there are adjacent portions in which 
the tensions gradually become less from left to right 
so that the electricity is enabled to flow from left to 
right. The case is evidently like that of a tube through 
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which water flows, for in that case also the pressure of 
the water gradually and regularly decreases from one 
end to the other. To express this similarity we will 
apply to electric currents a term borrowed from flowing 
liquids, and will call the gradual decrease in the tension 
the fall in the electricity. 

Let us compare two wires of the same thickness, 
but of unequal length, a b and c d (fig. 42). If a 6 
is inserted between the poles of a chain, the fall is 
represented by the oblique line e /. Supposing a b 




Fig. 42. The electric fall in different wires. 



removed, and c d inserted between the poles of the 
same chain, the tensions at the ends would be the same, 
so that the fall in the case of the wire o d may be 
represented by the oblique line g h. It will be ob- 
served that in the case of the shorter wire the line runs 
much more abruptly, the fall is greater, and the cur- 
rent of electricity advances much more rapidly in this 
wire. Assuming now that the two wires a b and c d 
are simultaneously attached to the poles of the chain, 
in this case also the tensions at the two ends must be 
equal, but the fall must be different. Supposing that 
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instead of these two wires a number of separate wires 
are used, tben the same thing happens ; and if the wires 
are welded together into a common conducting body, 
this does not essentially alter the conditions of the fall, 
so that we may imagine the whole body to conaist of 
these separate wires, in each of which a definite fell, 
the steepness of which depends on the leugth of the 
particular wire, prevails. These wires are, however, 
merely paths along which the electric currents pass, 
and of wliich we have already spoken, In the case 
of these paths also definite falls must prevail, and these 
must be more steep in proportion as the points at 
which the electric currents enter and make their exit 
are nearer together. 

9. Let us return to the case of a simple wire 
through which a current passes. On uniting two 
points in this with two electrometers, these exhibit 
varying tensions, and the difiference is greater the fur- 
ther the two points are separated from each other. If 
the points are then connected by a bent wire, it is 
evident that the different tensions at the poiuts of 
contact mtist effect a disturbance in the natural elec- 
tricity within the applied wires, and consequently must 
generate au electric current from the point at which 
the tension is greater to that at which it is less. If a 
multiplier is inserted in the applied wire, the needle 
will be deflected. This is as true of a regular as of an 
irregular conductor. If in the body A B (fig. 43), 
electricity moves along various paths, and if, as we 
have seen, different tensions prevail at two points in 
such a path, a current must arise if the ends of a bent 
wire are applied to these points, and if the bent wire 
is supplied with a multiplier the needle will be de- 
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fleeted. On the other hand, in two different paths of 
conduction there must always be points at which the 
tenaion is the same, For in each path the tension 
Ijegins at a certain positive value (at A), and passes 
through a value=;0 to a certain negative value (at B). 
The needle of the multiplier must, therefore, remain at 
leat if the two ends of the wire of the multiplier are 




applied, not to two points of different tension, but to 
two points of equal tension. This enables ua to ob- 
serve whether in any body m which electric currents 
move in any form, two points ha\e similar or dissimilar 
tension, and by systematic experiments of this kind we 
shall evidently gradually obtain an insight into the 
form and relative position of the paths of conduction 
within the body examined. 
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CHAPTER X. 

1. Diverting arches ; 2, Current-curves and tension-curves ; 3. Di- 
verting cylinders 5 4. Method of measuring tension differences 
by compensation, 

1. If the two ends of a bent wire are applied, in 
the way described in the last chapter, to any conductor 
which is traversed by currents, then part of the currents 
present in the conductor may flow through this wire. 
Part of the current is, as it were, conducted out of the 
body in order to facilitate its examination. Under 
certain circumstances this may cause an alteration in 
the conditions of the currents within the conductor. 
We will, however, assume that this is not the case, 
but that the tensions at the points at which the wire 
is applied to the conductor are not altered.^ The 
direction and strength of the current which arises in 
the conductor will then depend only on the diflferences 
in tension at the point of contact, and on the resistance 
ofifered by the wire. 

A wire of this sort applied to a conductor traversed 
by currents is called a diverting arch ; the ends of the 
wire with which it touches the body to be examined 
are called the feet of the arch ; and thfe distance be- 
tween these feet is called the distance of tension. 

* The circumstances under which the exceptions occur cannot 
be explained here ; yet matters may be so arranged that such excep- 
tions do occur. 
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The further nature of the arch does not matter 
It may consist of one or more wires, and it may or 
may not inchide moist conductors. r>nly one condition 
must be fulfilled : no electric actions must be caused 
by the contact of the diverting arch with the conductor 
which ia to be examined. Now, we have already seen 
that this is unavoidable when metallic wires are ap- 
plied to moist animal substances. The ends of the 
wire of the arch must, therefore, he connected with the 
zinc diverting-vessela described above (fig. 38). In 
this arrangement the clay shields, saturated with a 
salt- solution, represent the feet of the divertiug arch. 
Such an arch, which neither in itself nor by its appli- 
cation to the conductor under examination affords any 
cause for the generation of currents, ia an homogeneous 
arch. 

In order to attain a thorough knowledge of the 
distribution of tensions in a conductor, it would ap- 
parently be necessary to touch all points of the latter 
in turn with the feet of the diverting arch. This ia 
easily done in the case of the surface of the body, but 
as regards the inner parts it is hard and often imprac- 
ticable. We rauet therefore rest satisfied with an 
examination of the 'surface ; but it may he shown that 
trustworthy conclusions as to the character of the inner 
parts may he drawn from this study of the surface. 

2. Two cases must be distinguished. Either the 
body to be examined is in itself incapable of electric 
action, and the electric currents, the internal distri- 
bution of which is to be examined, are imparted to 
it from external sources ; or electromotive forces are 
situated within the body itself, and it is the currents 
generated by these which form the object of research 
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The case of organic tissues, with which we are con- 
cerned, is of the latter sort ; for we have seen that 
when these are inserted between the ends of a homo- 
geneous arch, electric action takes place under certain 
circumstances. The feet that in other eases no such 
action occurs will be intelligible after the account just 
given, for we may assume that in such cases the two 
points which are touched by the ends of the arch are 
■ similar in tension. 

Let BCDE (fig. 44) represent a section through 




a body in which an electromotive force Js present. For 
the sake of simplicity we will assume that the body 
is a regular cylinder, and that the electromotive force 
is situated in its axis; then that which we show in 
the case of BCDE will be equally true of every 
other section. Let the point A represent the seat of 
electromotive force' which sets the positive electricity 
in motion toward the right, the negative electricity 
toward the left. The whole body is then occupied by 

* In order to bave a physioat basis for this electromotive force we 
may imagine Ihe cylinder to coneUtof uQQid.andthat at tbe point 
J, iaaitnUedabodycoiisistingbalf of zinc, half of copper. 
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turrent-paths. We naturally think of these patha 
within the cylinder as planes, bo thai we obtain current- 
planes, which enclose each other like the scales of an 
onion, and which in the section which we figure form 
closed curves ail of which pass through the point A. 
They are represented on the figure by unbroken lines. 
On each of these paths a definite fall prevails, as we 
know — that is, in each of these the point immediately 
on the right nearest to j1 is the moat positive, the ten- 
sion gradually decreasing toward and up to the middle, 
where it = 0, then becomes negative, the greatest 
negative tension being immediately next to ^4 on the 
left. This is true of ail paths or lines of conduction. 
In each there is a point at which the tension = ; on 
the right of this the tension = + 1 ; yet further to the 
right it = + 2, and so on up lo the greatest tension at 
A ; and similarly in each curve, to tlie left of the zero 
point there are points at which the tension = — 1, 
— 2, and bo on. If all the points of equal tension are 
united, the result is a second system of curves, which 
are at right angles to the current curves, and which are 
represented in our figure by dotted lines. There is a 
curve which unites all points at which the tension = 0, 
another which unites those points at which the tension 
^ + 1, and BO on. These may be called tenaion-curvfS 
or iso-electHc cuii-ves. In the cylinder the section of 
which is here drawn, these curves evidently represent 
planes which cut the planes of the currents already 
mentioned, and which may be called tension-qHaiiRe or 
iso-electric swrfaces. On the outside of the cylinder 
these iso-electric surfaces are exposed, and meet the 
surface in bent lines, which in the simple figure 
which lies before us are all parallel, that ia, surfaces 
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which cut the surfaces of the cylinder parallel to the 
surfaces of its ends. The iso-electric surface repre- 
senting a tension = 0, cuts the cylinder near its centre, 
and divides it into two unequal halves, of which the 
right is positive, and the left negative. The other iso- 
electric curves cut the surfaces of the cylinder in par- 
allel curved lines; and the iso-electric curves repre- 
senting the greatest positive and the greatest negative 
tensions meet the surfaces at the central points of the 
end surfaces of the cylinder which, in the figure given, 
are marked + b and — 6. 

The conditions are not always as simple as in this 
case. If the body under examination is not a re- 
gular cylinder, and if the electromotive force is not 
situated exactly in its axis, then the arrangement of 
the iso-electric surfaces is more complex. The body 
under examination is, however, always occupied by a 
system of current-planes inserted one within the other, 
and a system of iso-electric surfaces can be constructed 
which cut the outer surfaces of the body in curves of 
one form or another. Along each curve of the outer 
surface corresponding with an iso-electric surface the 
same tension always prevails ; on two of these curves if 
adjacent the tensions always differ. Eegarding therefore 
only the surface, it may be said that if an electro- 
motive force is present within the body, this must cor- 
respond with a definite arrangement of tensions on 
the surface of the body. By studying this superficial 
arrangement of the tensions we may therefore draw 
conclusions from this as to the situation of the electro- 
motive force within the body. 

3. The diverting vessels (fig. 38) above described 
are not always sufficient for the purposes of research. 
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Apart from the fiict that the insertion of the animal 
mibstances between tht pads cannot always be con- 
veniently managed, it is imposeible to bring individual 
points of the substance into contact with the pads. This 
does not matter at all when the iso-electric curves run 
parallel to each other, as in the case described in § 2, 
on the outer surface of the cylinder. In such cases it 
is always sufficient to apply the sharp edges of the clay 
discs to the suriace in such a way that all the points 
which come in contact with these edges belong to Ihe 
same iso-electric curve. But even in obseirations on 
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the surfaces of the ends of the cylinder the case is dif- 
ferent. Here the iso-electric curves form concentric 
circles. In such cases it is absolutely necessary to 
carry out with somewhat greater accuracy the theoretic 
condition that the diverting arch should touch the 
conductor which is to be examined at two points. An- 
other form of diverting apparafufi, invented by du 
Bois-Rpymond, is used both for this purpose and for 
conducting currents to the body under examination in 
cases where it is important to avoid electrical polari- 
sation. These, which are usually called unpolanB' 
able electrodes, are represented ir> fig. 45. The glass 
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cylinder a, aomewhat flattened, is attached to the Btand 
A. The socket e and the motor apparatus on the 
column h allow the glass cylinder to be placed in any 
desired position. Within the cylinder la a strip of 
amalgamated sheet zinc h, which can be connected 
with the multiplier by means of a wire. The g:la^ 
cylinder is closed below with a stopper of plastic clay 
moistened with a solution of common salt, the project- 
ing ends of which can be moulded into a point which 
touches the smallest possible point on the conductor 
to be examined. The space within the glass cylinder 
is filled with a concentrated solution of sulphate of 
zinc, and thus forms an unpolarisable and homogene- 
ous conductor between the strip of zinc and the clay 
point. A second and exactly similar apparatus, which 
is only partly represented in the figure, provides for 
the diversion from the other point of the conductor. 

Whatever form of diverting apparatus is employed, 
the determination of the fact whether the two points 
touched by the feet of the diverting arch have like or 
unlike tension wiU be more accurate the more sensi- 
tive is the multiplier which is inserted in the diverting 
arch. By placing the body to be examined in such a 
way that the various points in its surface successively 
he on the pads of the above-described diverting vessel 
(see ch, ix. § 5), or by touching them with the ends of 
the diverting cylinder just mentioned, it may be dis- 
covered which points have equal tension (for in such 
caaes the multiplitj will indicate no deflection), or, if the 
points touched are nneijual in tension, it may be dis- 
covered at which the positive tension is greatest. For, 
from this latter point a current must pass through the 
multiplier to the point at which the positive tension is 
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less {or, in other words, the negative tension isgreater), 
a fiiet which can be recognised by the direction of the 
deflection exhibited by the multiplier. In order, how- 
ever, thoroughly to understand the position of the iso- 
electric curves, it would also be necessary to know thti 
absolute amount of the iso-electTic tension at each 
point. Instead of this, however, it is sufficient to de- 
termine the difference between the t«nsions at each 
two points, which may be found by very accurate and 
trustworthy methods.' 

4. To calculate these differences from the extent of 
the deflection of the multiplier would, for reasoua which 
cannot here he further explained, be very incenvenient 
and would afford very inaccurate results. But these 
differences may be measured with quite sufficient pre- 
cision by a method invented by Pc^gendorff and after- 
wards improved by du Bois-Eeymond. 

If it is required to determine the- weight of any 
body, the latter is placed in one of a pair of scales, 
and weights are placed in the other until the two are 
again in equilibrium. As in this case the action of 
the two weights on the beam of the scales is to raise 
each other up, they must be equal. This well-known 
principle is, however, capable of an important generali-. 
sation, It is, for example, required to determine the 
attraction exercised by a magnet on a piece of iron. 
The iron is attached to one end of the beam of the 
scales, weights to the other, till the beam is again 
balanced. The magnet being then placed under the 
iron, the balance of the beam is again disturbed by the 
magnetic attraction, and weight must be added to the 
other scale before it is restored. It is evident that the 
' See Notes and Additions, No. 10. 
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amount of weight required for this latter purpose afifords 
a measure of the force of attraction between the iron 
and the magnet. 

In the present case a certain deflection in the multi- 
plier results from the difference in tension at the feet 
of the diverting arch. It is required to measure the 
difference. If it is in any way possible to influence the 
deflection of the multiplier in an opposite direction, and 
exactly to such a degree that the multiplier no longer 
indicates any deflection, then the two influences must 




Fig. 46. Measurement by compensation of the difference of 

TENSION. 

be equal, and the one may serve as a measure for the 
other. The experiment indicated in these instances 
is called Tneasurement by compensation. In order to 
apply it to the case in point, the action of one dif- 
ference of tension is cancelled by that of another which 
may be altered at will. The rheochord, which has al- 
ready been described, affords a convenient means of 
(Joing this. 

Let R R (fig. 46) be a wire extended in a straight 
line (the line of the rheochord) through which a current is 
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passed from the apparatus K. W indicates an arrange- 
ment by which the current of this apparatus may be 
made to pass as desired either from iJ to iJ' or in the 
opposite direction, f is a multiplier by the deflection 
of which proof may be obtained that the current of this 
apparatus remains constant in its strength. The other 
parts given in the figure we will for the present dis- 
regard. According to what we have already seen (ch. 
ix. § 7) a definite electric fall must be present in the 
rheochord. Let us assume that the current passes from 
R to JS, that the tension at iJ = 0, and that it in- 
creases toward R\ As the rheochord line is entirely 
homogeneous, this increase must take place ][uite regu- 
larly ; i.e. the tension at every point of the chord must 
be proportionate to the distance of that point from R, 
Now let us imagine that a body, A J5, within which 
an electromotive force is present, is to be examined. 
Naturally two points on its surface, a and 6, have dif- 
ferent tensions, and it is this difference which is to be 
measured. The point a must be united by means of a 
wire (in which is inserted as sensitive a multiplier as 
possible) with jR; the point h must be connected by a 
wire with a sliding-piece 8 which moves on the rheo- 
chord line. Two differences of tension now act on the 
multiplier. Firstly, the differences of tension between 
the points R and S of the rheochord ; and, secondly, 
that between the points a and 6. If at h there is a 
greater positive tension than at a, then the two dif- 
ferences of tension are opposed in action.^ As the 

* If the positive tension were greater at a than at J, then it 
would be necessary to reverse the direction of the current within 
the rheochord. The commutator W is therefore inserted to effect 
this reversal of the current. 
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difference in tension between R and S can be altered* 
by changing the poait.i'on of jS, the slide S may be I 
placed in such a position that the two influences exactly f 
balance each other, or, in other words, in such a position I 
that the multiplier indicates no deflection. Thus it ia ] 
evident that 



the difference, that is, of the tension between b and a I 
is equal to the diiference of tension between 8 and R. 1 
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The latter is expressed in miliimetres, each of -whiclil 
indicates a certain constant amount when a definitfta 
rheochord wire is used, and when the current which i_. 
conducted through the latter is of a definite strength, I 
To facilitate measurements of this kind, du T 
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Ee3maond invented a 'round compensator' (fig. 47), in 
which the wire of the rheochord r r' is placed on the cir- 
cumference of a circular disc of vulcanised india-rubber. 
The beginning and the end of the wire are connected 








Fig. 48. Diagram of electric measurement by means of a kound 

compensator. 

with the clamps I and II ; from the beginning a wire 
also passes to the clamp IV. The clamp III is con- 
nected with the small reel r, which is pressed by 
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a spring against the wire, and replaces the slide. By 
turning the disc the length of the inserted portion of 
the rheochord is altered. 

The whole arrangement is shown more clearly in 
fig. 48, which may at the same time serve as a diagram 
of the experiments with muscles and nerves, to which 
we are now about to turn our attention. N r' r S 18 the 
circular rheochord wire, through which the current of 
the measuring apparatus passes in the direction of the 
arrow ; /i is a muscle, two of the points on the outer 
surface of which, being connected with the multiplier, 
afiford a current, which is exactly compensated by that 
portion of the current which branches off from the 
rheochord at the points r and o. The particular length 
o r of the rheochord wire at which this exact compen- 
sation is accomplished, indicates according to the fixed 
standard (the degree of compensation) the difference in 
tension at the particular points on the muscle which are 
tested. This length may be found by turning the round 
disc, together with the platinima wire, until the mul- 
tiplier no longer indicates any deflection. By means 
of a magnifying glass, the length of the inserted wire, 
from its commencement at o to the reel at r, can be 
read off on a graduated scale. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

1. A regular muscle-prism ; 2. Currents and tensions in a muscle- 
prism; 3. Muscle -rh ombus ; 4. Irregular muscle- rhombi j 5. Cur- 
rent of rti. gastrocfiemius. 

1 , Beginning the study of the electric phenomena 
exhibited in animal tissues with muscles, we will at first 
experiment only with single, extracted 'muscles. Even 
these, however, exhibit phenomena so complex in some 
respects, that it will be better to take first a compara- 
tively simple case. In taking one not exactly under 
natural conditions — if, that is, we use a muscle artifi- 
cially prepared for the purpose of experiment — this pro- 
ceeding will find ample justification in the greater ease 
with which we shall thus be enabled to understand the 
more complex examples which we must afterwards 
examine. 

Taking a regularly shaped muscle, in which the 
fibres are parallel, we will cut out a part of this by 
making two even cuts at right angles to the direction 
of the fibres. A piece of this sort may be called a 
regular Tausclenprism, It is, according to the shape of 
the muscle used, either circular or more oval, or flat 
and band-like ; its shape makes no difference, and the 
length and diameter are of equally little account. The 
only essential point is that all the muscle-fibres are 
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parallel to each other, and that the two cuts are made 
at right angles to the direction of the fibres. Fig. 49 
diagrammatically represents a regular muscle-prism of 
this sort. The horizontal stripes represent the separate 
bundles of the fibres. The outer surface of the prism, 
which therefore corresponds with the upper surfece of 
the fibres, is called the longitudinal section of the 
prism ; and the termini surfaces, at right angles to 
the longitudinal section, are the cross-sections of the 
muscle-prism. The lines running at right angles to 
the direction of the fibres are, as we shall presently 
find, tension-curves. 

A regular muscle-prism such as this exhibits a very 
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Fig. 49. A regular JcrscLE-PBisar. 

simple distribution of tension. All the lines of tension^ 
or the iso -electric curves, run on the surface and are 
parallel to the cross-sections. Round the middle of the 
muscle-prism passes a line separating it into two sym- 
metrical halves; this we will call the equator. The 
greatest positive tension to be found anywhere on the 
surface prevails at this point. Every point on the 
equator has a greater positive tension than any other 
point on the longitudinal, or the cross-section. On 
either side from the equator, the positive tension gra- 
doaUy decreases along the longitudinal section quite 
regularly in both directions, until, at the point where 
the longitudinal meets the cross-section, it = 0. 

On the cross-sections themselves the tension is 
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everywhere negative, and the greatest negative tensfon 
pre\-ails at the centre of these, and decreases from theae 
points up to where the croaa-aections meet the longitu- 
dinal section. 

2. From this distribution of the tensions it is easy 
to infer the phenomena which the muscle shows when 
it is inserted between the pads of the diverting vessels 
above described, or between the diverting cylinders 
which represent the feet of the diverting arch. It is 
evident that no current wili result when two points on 
the equator, or two points on any one of the tension- 
t'lu-ves are tested. Hor will any current result when 
two different points, on either side of the equator, are 
connected, if these points are equidistant from the 
equator. Nor will any current result when the two 
cross- sections are appUed to the pada ; but, on the con- 
trary, a current will be observed as soon as any point 
on the longitudinal section and any one on either of 
the cross- sections are connected, or when two points 
on the longitudinal section, situated at unequal dis- 
tances from the equator, touch the pada ; or, finally, 
when two points on the same cross- sect ion, or two 
points, one on each of the two cross-sections, situated 
at unequal distances from the central point, are con- 
nected. The strongest current will result when a point 
on the equator is conniected with the central point on 
one of the cross-sections; weaker currents are gene- 
rated when two unsymmetrical points on the longi- 
tudinal section, or two unsymmetrical points on the 
cross-section are connected. All these cases are re- 
presented in fig, 50, The rectangular figure abed 
represents a section through the muscle-prism; a b 
and c d are transverse sections through the longitu- 
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dinal section, and a c and b d are transverse sections 
through the cross-section. The curved lines represent 
the diverting arches, and the arrows show the direction 
of the currents which are generated in these. No 
currents are generated in arches 6, 7, or 8, for these 
unite symmetrical points. 

Moreover, the rate at which the tension decreases 
in the longitudinal section is, not regular, but at a 
gradually increasing speed from the equator to the 
ends. If, therefore, we find these iso- electric curves, the 




Fig. 50. Currents in a 31Uscle- prism. 

tensions of which differ by a definite amount, these, in 
the centre of the muscle-prism, are at some distance 
from each other, but gradually approach more closely 
together toward the edge of the cross-section. If the 
tension prevailing at each point in one side of a longi- 
tudinal section is represented by the height of a straight 
line drawn at right angles to that side of the longitu- 
dinal section, then the curve which unites the heads of 
these lines is level at the centre of the longitudinal 
section, but sinks rapidly down toward the edges of the 
cross-section. A somewhat similar fact is observable on 
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the cross-sections, where the tension-curves, correspond- 
ing with equal differences of tension, are nearer to- 
gether toward the edge of the longitudinal section 
than in the middle. If the feet of the diverting arch 
are equidistant, the currents, both from the longitu- 
dinal section and from the cross-sections, are therefore 
stronger the nearer is the point under examination to 
the limit between the longitudinal and cross-sections. 
Fig. 51 shows this circumstance : A in the figure re- 
presents the tensions on one of the longitudinal sections 




Fig. 51. Tension on the longitudinal and cross sections of a 

muscle-prism, 

I 

and on one of tlie cross-sections of the transverse section 
represented in fig. 50 ; while at B the tension-cmres in 
a cross-section itself are represented. The latter, if the 
muscle-prism is perfectly round, are concentric circles. 
In order to judge of the direction and strength of the 
current resulting when a conducting arch is applied to 
any two points of a muscle-prism, it is only necessary 
to determine the difference of tensions at the feet of 
the arch, and, in so doing, to notice that when positive 
tension prevails at one of these points, negative tension 
at the other, the current through the arch is always in 

o 
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the direction from the positive to the negative point ; 
but that, if the feet are both positive, or both negative, 
the current passes from the more to the less positive 
point, or from the less to the more negative point. 
From the curves in A and 5, fig. 51, which, show the 
tensions, the currents indicated in fig. 50 may therefore 
easily be discovered, 

3. Once more let us take a muscle, the fibres of 
which are parallel, and cut a piece out of this, but in 
such a way that the cross-section, instead of being at 
right angles to the direction of the fibres, is obliquely 
directed toward the latter. A piece of this sort may be 
called a niuscle-rhomhua ; if the cross-sections are 
parallel to each other^ it is a regular niuacle-rhoTnhus ; 
if otherwise, an irregular niuscle-rJiomhus. In such a 
muscle-rhombus, the distribution of the tensions, and, 
consequently, the form of the iso-electric curves, is 
much more complex than in a muscle-prism. In this 
case the curves are not, as in a muscle-prism, parallel, 
but are sometimes of very complex form. 

It is true that in this case also there is the main 
distinction between the longitudinal section, or outer 
surface of the muscle^rhombus, and the cross-sections. 
The former are always positive, the latter negative. 
But both in the longitudinal and cross-sections a 
difference is noticeable between the obtuse and the 
acute angles. The positive tension is greater at the 
obtuse than at the acute angles of the longitudinal 
section ; and, similarly, the negative tension is greater 
at the acute than at the obtuse angles of the cross- 
sections. Consequently, a peculiar displacement of the 
tension-curves, of which fig, b2 is intended as a re- 
presentation, takes place in a regular muscle-rhombus. 
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Let us suppose that the muscle from which the rhombus 
was cut was cylindrical. The two cross -sections will 
then form ellipses; in the case of a regular muscle- 
rhombus, equal ellipses. A section through the longi- 
tudinal axes of both these ellipses will therefore give 
an asymmetrical parallelogram with two obtuse, and 
two acute angles (a rhomboid). Such a section is re- 
presented in the figure. In it, a b and c d correspond 
with the longitudinal section, a c and h d the cross- 
sections. The latter are identical with the longitudinal 
axis of the actual cro?s-sections. On the side corre- 




Fig. 52. Tensions on a regular muscle-rhombus. 



sponding with the longitudinal section, the greatest 
positive tension is no longer found in the middle, but 
is removed toward the obtuse angles, at e and e\ The 
tensions fall very rapidly from here toward the obtuse 
angle, gradually toward the acute angle. In the cross- 
sections the greatest negative tension occurs near the 
acute angles ;* and the fall toward the acute angles is 
very abrupt, that toward the obtuse angles is gradual. 

The iso-electric curves 6n such a regular nruscle- 
rhombus in the cross -sections form ellipses, one pole 
of which corresponds with a focus on the edge of the 

o 2 
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cross-section, near the acute angle. In the longitudinal 
Bection they form spiral lines, which run obliquely round 
the outer surface of the cylinder. The electromotive 
equator, which unites the points at which tlie i^eatest 
positive tension prevails, forms a line round the circnm- 




ference, which separates the rhombus into two equal 
halves. 

Supposing that a plane is drawn in such a regrilar 
Diuscle-rhombus, through the small axia of the elliptic 
cross-sections, a rectangular figure will be obtained. 
The muscle-fibres lying in such a section are all cut 
in a similar way, and their condition is exactly alike. 
Therefore in this section also the greatest tension on 
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the longitudinal, aa on the cross-sections, is situated m 
the centre, and an arrangement of the tensions exactly 
similar to that in a muscle-prism is observable. 

From what has been said, the direction and strength 
of the currents which are generated on the intercon- 
nection of any points in a muscle-prism by the appli- 
cation of an arch may easily be inferred. They are 
represented in fig. 53 The direction of the currentB 
in the applied axchea is in every case indicated by 
arrows ; where there are no arrows the arch connects 
two points of equal tension, so that there is no current 
(e.g. arches 4 and 9). The currents all pass from the 
obtuse to the acute angle, through the applied arches, 
except in the fifth and tenth, in which the direction is 
reversed. 

4. The phenomena in irregnlar muscle-rhombi do 
not differ essentially from those just described, but the 
arrangement of the tensions is asjnmietrical. Passing 
to muscles in which the arrangement of the fibres is 
irregular, it is apparent that each cut made must always 
meet a part of the fibres obhquely, and that, therefore, 
the matter just explained must always be borne in mind 
in explanation of the phenomena, which are sometimes 
very complex. Not to enter too far into det;dls, we 
need only aay that the same fimdamental principle 
asserts itself in all muscles ; everywhere the longi- 
tudinal section, as distinguished from the cross-seetion, 
is positive ; and in all cases tliere is a point or line in 
the longitudinal section which is the most positive, 
and a point in the cross-section which is most negative ; 
so that, if an arch is applied, currents pass through this 
from the longitudinal to the cross-se-ction, weaker cur- 
rents between points in the longitudinal section, and 
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between points in tfie cross-section respectively. The 
position of these most strongly positive and most 
strongly negative points depends on the angles which 
the fibres form with the cross-sections, and may be 
found by the rules given in the last paragraph as to the 
influence of oblique section. 

Of all the many muscles of the animal body one 
claims special attention, because, for purely practical 
reasons, it is most frequently used in physiological ex- 
periments : this is the calf-muscle (m. gcnatrocnerriius). 
It is easily prepared, even without severing its connec- 
tion with its nerve, a fact which, for reasons presently 
to be stated, is of great importance. It affords, as we 
shall see, a powerful current ; it long retains its capacity 
for action ; and, in short, it has many advantages by 
which we were induced, when studying the activity of 
muscle and the excitabiUty of nerves, to make use of it 
almost exclusively. As, however, the structure of the 
muscle is very complex, the nature of its electric action 
is by no means easily understood. We must, however, 
describe at least its main outlines, as we must employ 
the muscle in further important experiments. 

In order to understand this action we must pre- 
viously observe that it is not absolutely necessary to 
cut a piece out of a muscle, but that entire muscles arc 
also capable of affording currents. In deahng with the 
muscle-prism and muscle-rhombus, we assumed that 
the pieces were cut from parallel-fibred muscles. The 
longitudinal sections of these pieces retained their 
covering of muscle-sheath (perimysiuTn) and, in feet, 
corresponded with the natural surface of the muscle. 
The cross-cuts were, however, made into the actual 
substance of the muscle, so that part of the interior 
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was laid bare. Such cross-sections may be termed 
artificial^ while the longitudinal sections of these prisms 
or rhombi may be called natural. Longitudinal sections 
may also be formed artificially, by splitting the muscle 
in the direction of its fibres; and we may speak of 
natural cross-sections, by which we understand the 
natural ends of the muscle-fibres while still closed with 
the tendonous substance. Now the action both of longi- 
tudinal and of cross-sections is the same whether they 
are natural or artificial.^ It is^ therefore, always pos- 
sible to obtain currents from an uninjured muscle 
exactly as from artificially prepared muscle-prisms and 
rhombi. 

5. To the circumstance, that it can, while still un- 
injured, afford powerful currents, is due the special 
importance of the gastrocnemius. This muscle may 
in all essential points be classed among the penniform 
muscles ; though in reality it is thus conditioned only 
towards its upper tendon, the part toward the lower 
tendon being rather of the character of a semipenniform 
muscle. In order to understand its structure, let us 
imagine two tendoneus plates^ an upper and a lower,, 
connected by muscle-fibres stretched obliquely between 
them, so as to form a semipenniform muscle. Now let 
us suppose the upper tendonous plate to be folded in the 
middle, as a sheet of paper might be, and that the two 
folded halves are in apposition. We now have an 
upper tendon plate, situated within the muscle, irom 
which muscle-fibres pass obliquely in both directions ; 
the lower tendon has, however, been so bent by the 
folding of the upper so that the whole muscle is shaped 
like a turnip split in a longitudinal direction, the flat 
* Exceptions to this rule will presently be menUoiied. 
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surface of which (turned toward the bone of the loww 
leg) is formeiisoleIyofmu8cle-fibreB,exhibiting a delicate 
longitudinal streak as the only indication of the tendonl 
buried within it ; the arched dorsal surface is, on thaj 
contrary, clothed, as regards the lower two-thirds of its 
length, with tendonona substanco which passes beloiS 
into the so-called tendo AchilUa. 

It is evident that such a muscle has naturally a 
oblique cross- section, represented by this tendonooj 
covering, and a longitudinal section which includes thi 
whole of the flat, and a little of the curved portioi 
This muscle can, therefore, without any further pre 




paration' afford currents; for which reason it may l 
most advantageously .-used in a large number of exper^ 
ments. , -^ ,'. 

ce inore the structure of the gastn 
18, as it has just been described, a natural longitin 
dinal section is recognisable in the whole flat part andfl 
a little of the upper portion of the curved siurfaee ; aniu^ 
a natural cross- section is to be recognised in the greate 
and lower part of the curved upper surface. No seconjlj 
cross-section exists in this muscle, for the upper t.endt^ 
" 1 buried within the muscle. The currents which t 
muscle sends tKiough an arch applied so as to comie( 
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different points on its outer eurfece will now easily be 
understood, and are as represented in fig. 54. It is 
most especially necessary to notice that a strong current 
must be generated on the interconnection of the upper 
with the lower end of this muscle, and that the current 
within the arch is directed from the upper to the lower 
end of the muscle. The upper end must he strongly 
positive ; for it represents the middle of the longitu- 
dinal section. The lower end must be strongly negative ; 
for it is the acute angle of an oblique cross-section. 
There are very few points so alike in the matter of ten- 
sion that no current results from their connection. A 
ease of this kind is, however, shown in the fourth 
arch. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

1. Negative variation of the muscle- current ; 2. Living muscle is 
alone electrically active ; 3. Parelectronomy ; 4. Secondary pul- 
sation and secondary tetanus ; 5. Glands and their currents. 

1 . The powerful current afforded by an entire 7n. gaa-' 
trocnemius enables us to answer the important question 
as to the churacter of electric phenomena during con- 
traction. All that is necessary is to prepare this muscle, 
together with its nerve, and to insert its upper and 
lower ends between the pads of the diverting vessel 
already described, and then to place the nerve on two 
wires so that it can be irritated by inductive currents ; 
it must then become evident whether the activity of 
the muscle has any influence on its electric action or 
not. 

In order to carry out the experiment, let us suppose 
the muscle, as shown in fig. 55^ placed between the 
pads of a diverting vessel, these pads being brought 
somewhat near each other, so that the contact of the 
muscle with the pads is not disturbed by the con- 
traction of the former. The nerve, which has been 
extracted with the muscle, is laid on two wires which 
are connected with the secondary spiral of the inductive 
apparatus. A key, inserted between the nerve and the 
spiral, regulates the inductive currents so that the nerve 
is not excited. When all is arranged, and the multi- 
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plier bas assumed a fixed deflection, the extent of which 
depends on the strength of the muscle-current, the key 
at S is opened. Inductive currents pass through the 
nerve, and the muscle contracts. At the same instant 
the deflection of the multiplier is observed to decrease. 
If the irritation of the nerve is interrupted, the deflec- 
tion of the multiplier again increases; and when the 
irritation is again commenced, it again decreases, and 
this process continues as long as the muscle continues 
to afford powerful contractions. 




Fig. 55. The muscle-curuent during contraction. 

This experiment, therefore, shows that the current 
of the gaatrocnemiua is weakened during contraction. 
This may be most strikingly shown by a variation of 
the experiment just described. After the muscle has 
been placed in position and a deflection of the multi- 
plier has been caused, the muscle- current may be com- 
pensated, as described in Chapter X. § 4. Two currents, 
equal but in opposite directions — the current of the 
muscle and that of the compensator — now, therefore, 
pass through the muscle and cancel each other. As 
long as these two currents are equal, no deflection can 
occur in the multiplier. When the iiet\e \^ XXieviVcr 
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tated and the muscle contracts, the current becomes 
weaker ; the current afforded by the compensator thus 
gains preponderance, and effects a deflection which is, 
of course, in exactly the opposite direction to that which 
was originally effected by the muscle. 

There is strong reason to believe that this alteration 
in the strength of the muscle-current really depends on 
the activity of the muscle and is not occasioned by any 
accidental circumstances. Any form of irritant may be 
used indifferently to effect this activity. Chemical, 
thermical, or other irritants may be used in place of 
electricity to irritate the nerve ; or the experiment may 
be made on a muscle which is still in connection with 
the whole nervous system, and the contraction may 
be effected by influences acting through the spinal 
marrow and the brain. But the result is always the 
same. Even when external circumstances entirely pre- 
vent contraction, the irritated muscle, without changing 
its form, exhibits this decrease in its current as soon as 
it is brought into the condition of activity by irritation. 
If, for example, care is taken that the muscle retains 
its form unaltered, by fastening it in a suitable clamp, 
and if this muscle is then irritated into activity, the 
current decreases in exactly the same way as when the 
experiment is carried out as before described. 

It is an especially interesting fact that this same 
phenomenon may also be observed in the muscles of 
living and uninjured men. It is very hard to prove 
that the electric action of muscles of living animals 
in their natural position is exactly the same as that of 
muscles when extracted ; but the fact that on contrac- 
tion exactly the same electric processes occur in muscles 
whether they are in their natural position or have been 
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extracted is quite certain. E. du Bois-Rejmond showed 
this in the human subject, in the following way. The 
euds of the wire of the multiplier are connected with 
two vessels filled with liquid, and the index finger of 
both hands is dipped in these vessels, as in fig. 56. 




t rod arranged in front of the vessel serves to steady 
the position of the hands. Currents are then present 
in the muscles of both arms and of the breast, which, 
since the groups of muscles are symmetrically arranged, 
cancel each other, acting one on the other. If for any 
reason any current remains uncancelled, it may be 
compensated in the way before described. When all 
is thus iuranged, and the man strongly couttacfc*. "Ca^ 
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muscle of one arm, the result is an immediate deflec- 
tion of the multiplier, which indicates the presence of 
a current ascending in the contracted arm from the 
hand to the shoulder. If the muscles of the other arm 
are contracted, a deflection occurs in the opposite direc- 
tion. We are, therefore, able by the mere power of the 
will to generate an electric current and to set the mag- 
netic needle in motion. 

Summing up all that has been said, it appears that, 
during muscular contraction, the electric forces acting 
in the muscle undergo a change which is independent 
of the alteration of form in the muscle, and is con- 
nected with the fact of activity itself. As, during this 
alteration, the current which may be exhibited in an 
applied arch becomes weaker, the term negative-varia^ 
tion of the Vfiusde-current has been applied to it. 

2. The negative variation of the muscle-current on 
contraction, as described in the last paragraph, is a 
proof of the fact that in the electric action of muscle 
we have to do, not with an accidental physical pheno- 
menon, but with an action very closely connected with 
the essential physiological activities of muscle. It is 
therefore worth while to trace an action of this sort 
more accurately, as it may possibly aid in the explana- 
tion of the activity of the muscle. 

It may, in the first place, be safely asserted that all 
muscles of all animals, as far as they have at present 
been examined, exhibit the same electric action. Even 
smooth muscles act electrically in the same way; 
though in that case the phenomena are less regular, 
owing to the fact that the fibres are not so regularly 
arranged as in striated muscle. Moreover, the electric 
activity of smooth muscles seems to be somewhat 
weaker. 
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Further, it is to be observed that the electric activity 
of muscles is connected with their physiologic^ power 
of accomplishing work. When muscles die, the electric 
phenomena also become weaker, and finally cease en- 
tirely when death-stiffness intervenes. Muscles which 
can no longer be induced to contract even by very 
strong irritants may indeed still show traces of electric 
action ; but this power soon disappears. Nor does the 
electric activity, when it has once disappeared from a 
rigid and dead muscle, ever, under any circumstances, 
return. 

Although it may be assumed as proved that the 
electric activity of muscle is connected with the living 
condition of the muscular tissue, it must not, however, 
be inferred from this that this activity is necessarily 
always present during life. It is conceivable that the 
preparation necessary for the study of electric action 
(the exposure of the muscle, its connection with the 
arch, &c.) might produce changes in the living muscle 
which are themselves the cause of electric activity. 
To satisfy this doubt it would be necessary to show the 
previous existence of electric activity, wherever it is 
possible, in uninjured men and animals. The great 
difficulty which lies in the way of such proof has already 
been mentioned. The more complex is the arrange- 
ment of the fibres and the position of the separate 
muscles present in any part of the body, the harder is it 
to say, a priori^ how the separate currents of the various 
muscles combine. It must also be added, that the skin, 
through which the electric action is necessarily observed, 
is in itself somewhat electrically active,* and that, in 
other ways also, it increases the difficulty of proving the 
> These skin-currents will be again mentioned. 
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presence of muscle-currents. Due regard being had 
to all these circumstances, the conclusion may yet be 
drawn that entirely uninjured muscles situated in their 
natural position are in themselves electrically active. 
It is true that this has been repeatedly denied by many 
observers. Our reason for reasserting it is that the ex- 
planation of the phenomena on the assumption of the 
absence of electromotive opposition in uninjured muscle 
necessitates very forced and complicated assumptions, 
while our view is able to explain all the known facts 
very simply and in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 

3. The electric action of muscles which, though ex- 
tracted, are otherwise xminjured, is often very weak, 
and is sometimes even reversed ; that is to say, the 
natural cross-section is not negative, but positive, in 
opposition to the longitudinal section. This condition 
is found chiefly in the muscles of frogs which have 
been exposed during life to severe cold. It is, however, 
only necessary to remove, in any way, the natural cross- 
section with its tendonous covering, in order to elicit 
action of normal character and strength. In parallel- 
fibred muscles it is often necessary to remove a short 
piece, of from 1 to 2 mm. in length, from the end 
of the muscle-fibres, before meeting with an artificial 
cross-section in which the action is powerful. 

This phenomenon, which was called parelectronomy 
by E. du Bois-Eeymond, because it differs from the 
usual electric action of muscles, gave rise to that ex- 
planation of the electric phenomena according to which 
the electric opposition between different portions of the 
muscle is not present in the normal muscle, but only 
intervenes on the exposure of the muscle. The diffi- 
culty mentioned above, of showing the muscle-currents 
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in uninjured animals, lent force to this explanation. 
Yet no sufficiently strong proof of this view has been 
brought forward to cause us to doubt the existence of 
electric action in uninjiu"ed and living muscles. 

The question does not, however, essentially affect 
the physiological conception of the relation of this ac- 
tivity to the other vital qualities. It is unimportant 
whether the separate portions of the outer surface of 
a muscle are similar or dissimilar in the matter of ten- 
sion. The only essential point is, as to whether electro- 
motive forces are present within the muscle, and whether 
these are in any way related to the physiological work 
of the muscle. Negative variation has a deeply impor- 
tant bearing on this question, so that we will, after this 
digression, return to a more detailed study of this 
phenomenon. 

4. It is unnecessary to tetanise the muscle in order 
to exhibit negative variation. If a sufficiently sensitive 
multiplier is used, a single pulsation suffices. Even 
without a multiplier, negative variation may be very 
well shown in the following way. 

On a gaati'ocnemius prepared with its nerve (fig, 57), 
or on an entire thigh (5, fig. 58), the nerve of a second 
gastrocnemuis, or thigh, -4, is placed in such a way 
that one part of the nerve touches the tendon, another 
part touches the surface of the muscle-fibres. The nerve 
then represents a sort of applied arch, uniting the nega- 
tive cross- section and the positive longitudinal section, 
and a cinrrent, corresponding with the difference of ten- 
sion at these points of contact, passes through the nerve.* 

* This current may at the moment of its generation, i.e. on the 
sudden appli<5ation of the nerve, exercise an irritating effect on 
the nerve and may elicit a pulsation of the muscle. This is the 

P 
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If the nerve of the muscle B is then irritated, either by 
closing or by opening a current, by an inductive shock, by 
scission, by pressure, or in any other way, the muscle A 
is observed to pulsate also. This is called aecond-r 
ary pulsation. The explanation is easy. The muscle- 
current from B during its pulsation suffered a negative 
variation. This variation took place also in that por- 
tion of the current which passed through the applied 
nerve ; and, as every nerve is irritated by sudden change 





Fig. 57 & 68. Secoxdauy pulsation. 

in the strength of the current, the result was a secon- 
dary pulsation. 

A variation of this experiment is very interesting. 
The heart of a frog continues to beat for some time 
after it has been extracted from the body. If the nerve 
of a muscle is placed on this heart so as to touch its 
base and point, the muscle pulsates at every beat of 
the heart. In this case, the heart-muscle affords the 
muscle-current, the negative variation of which irritates 
the applied nerve and causes secondary pulsation. 



* pulsation without metals' {Zuchtng oJuie Mttalle) which has 
gained celebrity from the writings of Volt a, Humboldt, and others- 
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If the nerve of one muscle is placed on a second 
muscle in such a way that no observable part of the 
current passes through the former (as shown in the 
nerve of the muscle C, in fig. 58), no secondary pul- 
sation takes place in the muscle. 

If the nerve of the first muscle is repeatedly irri- 
tated in such a way that the muscle B passes into a 
state of tetanus, then the muscle A assumes the con- 
dition of secondary tetanus^ This important experi- 
ment shows that variations of electric activity take 
place in rapid succession in tetanised muscle. For it 
is only owing to such rapidly succeeding variations in 
the strength of the current that a persistent, tetanising 
irritation can occur in the second nerve. Just as the 
phenomenon of muscular tone led us to the conclusion 
that muscle-tetanus, though the similarity in external 
form is apparently complete, is not a state of rest, but 
that the molecules of the muscle must be in constant 
internal motion during tetanus, so we now find from 
the phenomenon of secondary tetanus that throughout 
its duration a continual variation occurs in its elec- 
tric condition ; and from this we may infer that elec- 
tric variation is connected with the motion of the 
molecules which causes contraction. 

More detailed study of negative variation has also 
shown that it occurs even in the stage of latent irri- 
tation, that is, at a time at which the muscle has not 
yet altered its external form in any way. It has also 
been found that the electric change which occurs on 
irritation propagates itself when the muscle-fibre is 
partially irritated at a rate equal to that of the propa- 
gation of the contraction (from 3 to 4 m. per second : 
'cf, ch. vi. § 5, p. lOO), When, therefore, a muaclor 

p2 
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fibre of Home length is irritated at one point, an electric 
change at first occurs only at this point; this continaea 
an extremely brief time, and then runs wa%-e-like along 
the muscle-fihre ; and this electric change is then fol- 
lowed by the mechanical change of contraction and 
thickening, which ia called contraction, and which then 
propagates itself in a similar wave-like manner. If, 
however, the whole fibre is irritated at once, the elec- 
tric change occurs simultaneously throughout the fibre, 
and this is then followed by the mechanical change. 

5. The glands are in many points very similar to 
the muscles, though their structure is so different. A 
gland of the simplest form is a cavity lined with cells, 
opening by a longer or shorter passage through the 
outer surface of the mmcaus membrane, or the outer skin 
(coriujTi), which lies above it. The cavity may be hemi- 
spherical, flask-shaped, or tubular. In the latter case the 
tube is often very long, and is either wound like a thread, 
or is coiled, and is sometimes expanded at its closed 
end in the form of a knob. These are all simple glanda. 
CoTnpottnd glanda are found when several tubular or 
knob-shaped glands open with a common mouth. Sub- 
stances, often of a very peculiar character, are found 
withio the glands, and are secreted on to the outer 
surface through the mouth. These are the sweat and 
fat of the skin, which are prepared in the sweat or fat 
glands of the skin, the saliva and the gastric juice, 
which, owing to their power of fermentation, play an 
im^rtant part in digestion, the gall, which is formed 
within the liver, and other substances. The similarity 
alluded to between the muscles and the glands consista 
in the dependence of both on the nerves. If a nerve 
wiiich is connected irith a muscle is irritated, the muscle' 
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becomes active, that is, it contracts; and if a nerve which 
is connected with a gland is irritated, the gland be- 
comes active, that is, it secretes. If, for example, the 
nerves which pass into a salivary gland are irritated, the 
saliva may be made to ooze in a stream from the mouth 
of the gland. It is certainly an important fact that, 
except muscles (and disregarding the nerves, which will 
be spoken of in the following chapter)^ the glands are 
the only tissue which has been shown to possess regular 
electric activity. This is not, indeed, true of all glands, 
but only of the simple forms, the bottle-shaped or skin 
glands. Wherever a large number of these occur regu- 
larly arranged, side by side, it is found that the lower 
surface, that which forms the base of the gland, is posi- 
tively electric, while the upper surface, that which forms 
the exit duct of the gland, is negatively electric. This is 
best shown in the skin of the naked amphibia, in which 
glands abound, and in the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, stomach, and intestinal canal of all animals. 
In these tissues all the glands are arranged in the same 
order, side by side, and all act electrically in the same 
direction.^ In compound glands, on the contrary, the 
separate gland elements are arranged in all possible di- 
rections, so that the actions are irregular and cannot be 
calculated. 

In the skin-glands of the frog, as in the glands of 

* These currents of the skin-glands afford one of the reasons to 
which allusion has already been made (§ 2) why the indication of 
muscle-currents in living and uninjured animals is beset with diffi- 
culties. As the currents of the skin-glands at two points of the 
skin from which the muscle-current is to be diverted are not 
always of equal strength, therefore the action of the skin mingles 
with, and affects that of the underlying muscles, so as to hinder the 
detection of the latter. 
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the mucous membrane of the stomach and intestinal 
canal, it may be clearly shown that the electric force 
is really situated in the glands. On irritation of the 
nerves which pass into the skin by which the glands 
are excited into activity, the gland-current decreases in 
strength, and exhibits a negative variation, just as the 
muscle-current decreases when the muscle is excited 
into activity. In this case, also, a relation therefore 
exists between the activity and the electric condition : 
and this adds to the similarity between muscles and 
glands. 

Engelmann tried to explain the secretion of the 
glands physically, by the electric currents present 
within them. This must, however, be regarded as not 
yet sufficiently confirmed to claim further attention in 
this place. 
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CHAPTEE Xlir. 

1. The nerve- current ; 2. Negative variation of the nerve-current ; 
3. Duplex transmission in the nerve ; 4. Rate of propagation 
of negative variation; 6. Electrotonus ; 6. Electric tissue of 
electric fishes ; 7. Electric action in plants. 

1. In addition to^ the many points of similarity 
between muscles and nerves exhibited in their be- 
haviour when irritated, it cannot escape notice that 
the nerves also exhibit electric phenomena, and that 
they do this in exactly the same way as does muscle. 
Nerves being formed of separate parallel fibres, these 
phenomena are exactly analogous to those in a regular 
muscle-prism ; only that in a cross-section of a nerve, 
on account of its small extent, differences of tension 
cannot be shown at the various points, and the cross- 
section must be regarded as a single point. 

In an extracted piece of nerve all the points on 
the upper surface, that is, on the longitudinal section, 
are as a fex^t positive, in distinction from those on the 
cross-section, which are all of one kind. On the longi- 
tudinal section the greatest positive tension is always 
in the centre, and the tension decreases toward the 
cross-sections, just as in the muscle-prism, at first 
slowly, afterwards more abruptly, as shown in fig. 59. 

Because of the small diameter of the nerve-trunks, 
distinction cannot, of course, be drawn between sttei^^, 
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and oblique cross-sections, such as we made in the case 
of muscle ; nor can phenomena due to the obHque course 
of the fibres be detected, as in muscle. Where larger 
masses of nerve-substance occur, as in the dorsal mar- 
row and brain, the course of the fibres is so complex 
that nothing can be affirmed except that the cross- 
sections are always negative in distinction from the 
natural upper surface or longitudinal section. 

2. If a current is conducted from any two points on 
the longitudinal section of a nerve, or firom one point 
on the longitudinal section or one on the cross-section, 
and if the nerve is then irritated, the nerve-current 
evidently becomes weaker. It does not matter what 
form of irritation is used, provided that it is sufficiently 
strong to cause powerful action in the nerve. It thus 
appears that in the nerve, as in the muscle, a change 
in the electric condition is connected with its activity, 
and that this change is a decrease, or negative variation 
of the nerve-current. We must now go back to the 
statement already made (chap. vii. § 2), that the ac- 
tive condition of the nerve is not shown by any change 
in the nerve itself. We then found it necessary, in 
order to observe the- action of the nerve, to leave it in 
undisturbed connection with its muscle. The muscle 
was used as a reagent, as it were, for the nerve, because 
in the latter neither optical, chemical, nor any other in- 
dicable changes could be observed. In its electric quali- 
ties we have, however, now found a means of testing 
the condition of the nerve itself. Whatever view is 
taken as to the causes of electric action in nerves, it 
is at least certain that every change in the electric con- 
dition must be founded on a change in the nature or 
arrangement of tYie neive ^\i\i^l^T^e,^ •, and that there- 
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fore the evident negative variation of the nerve-current 
is a sign — as yet the only known sign-r-of the processes 
which occur within the nerve during activity. This sign, 
therefore, affords an opportunity of studying the ac- 
tivity of the nerve itself independently of the muscle. 
3. E. du Bois-Eeymond made an important use 6f 
this fact in order to determine the significant question, 
whether the excitement in the nerve-fibre is propagated 
only in one, or in both directions. If an uninjured 
nerve trunk is irritated at any point in its course, two 




Tension in nerves. 



actions are usually observable ; the muscles connected 
with the nerve pulsate, and, at the same time, pain is 
caused. The excitement has therefore been transmitted 
from the irritated point both to the periphery and to 
the centre, and it exercises an influence in both place?. 
Now, it may be shown that in such cases two differ- 
ent kinds of nerves are present in the nerve-trunk 
— motor nerves, the irritation of which acts on the 
muscle; and sensory nerves, the irritation of which 
causes pain. In some places each of these kinds of 
fibre occurs separately ; and where this is the case, irri- 
tation of the one results only in motion, irritation of 
the other only in sensation. It is evident, therefore, 
that the experiment in no way determines whether when 
a motor nerve alone is irritated, the exciteixvevit \^ Vt^Ksya-- 
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mitted only toward the periphery or also toward the 
centre ; or as to whether, when a sensory nerve alone is 
irritated, the excitement is transmitted only toward the 
centre or also toward the periphery. For as the sensory 
nerves do not pass at the periphery into muscles, by 
means of which their actions could be expressed, there 
is no means of telling whether the excitement in them 
is transmitted to the periphery. But our knowledge of 
the electric changes which occur during activity affords 
a means of determining this question. For these 
changes are observable in the nerve itself, independently 
of the muscles and other terminal apparatus. If a 
purely motor nerve is irritated, and is then tested at a 
central point, negative variation is found to occur in 
this also; and similarly, if a purely senbory nerve is 
irritated, negative variation may be shown in a part of 
the nerve lying between the irritated point and the 
periphery. This, therefore, shows that the excitement 
in all nerve-fibres is capable of propagation in both 
directions ; and that if action occurs only at one end^ 
this is due to the fact that a terminal apparatus capable 
of expressing the action is present only at that end.* 

4. If negative variation in the nerve current is 
really a necessary and inseparable sign of that condition 
within the nerves which is called the ' activity of the 
nerves,' it must, like the excitement, propagate itself 
within the nerve at a measurable speed. Bernstein 
succeeded in proving this, and measured the speed at 
which the propagation occurs. If one end of a long 
nerve is irritated, the other end being connected with 
a multiplier, a certain time must elapse before the 
irritation, and consequently also the negative variation. 

* See Notes and Additions, No. 11. 
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reaches the latter end. In ordinary experiments the 
irritation- occurs continuously, and the connection of 
the other end of the nerve with the multiplier is also 
continuous. But the time which elapses between the 
commencement of irritation and the commencement of 
negative variation is, even in the case of the longest 
nerves with which experiments can be tried, far too short 
to allow of observation of this retardation. Bernstein 
proceeded as follows : two projecting wires were fastened 
to awheel which turned at a constant speed. One of 
these wires, at each revolution, closed an electric current 
for a very brief time, and at regular intervals of time 
repeatedly efifected the irritation of one end of the 
nerve. The second wire, on the other hand, for a very 
brief time connected the other end of the nerve with a 
multiplier. When irritation and connection with the 
multiplier occurred simultaneously, no trace of negative 
variation was observable; for, before the latter could pass 
from the irritated point to the other end of the nerve, the 
connection of the latter with the multiplier was again 
interrupted. By altering the position of the wires it 
was, however, possible to cause the connection of the 
nerve with the multiplier to occur somewhat later than 
the irritation. When this difiference in time reached a 
certain amount, negative variation intervened. From 
the amount of this time, together with the length of the 
passage between the point irritated and that at which 
the current is diverted, it is evidently possible to calcu- 
late the rate of propagation of the negative variation 
within the nerve. Bernstein in this way determined 
the rate at 25 m. per second. This value corresponds 
as nearly with that found for the propagation of the 
excitement in the nerves (24*8 m. ; see ch. vii. § .S) as 
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can be expected in experiments of this nature ; and it 
may be unconditionally inferred from this correspond- 
ence that negative variation and excitement in the nerves 
are two intimately connected and inseparable processes, 
or rather two aspects of the same process observed by 
different means.^ 

5. The negative variation of the nerve current is 
not the only electric change known to occur in nerves. 
Under the name * Electrotonus ' we have already (ch. 
viii. § 1, p. 125) mentioned certain changes in the ex- 
citability which occur in the nerve fibre as soon as an 




Fio. 60. The changes in tension duuixg electrotonus. 

electric current is transmitted through a part, of it. 
These changes in the excitability correspond with 
changes in the electric condition of nerves, which we 
called electrotonic. In fig. 60, n n' represents a nerve, 
a and k two wires applied to the nerve through which an 
electric current is transmitted from a toward k; a is 
therefore the anode, k the kathode of the current em- 
ployed for the generation of electrotonus. As soon as 
this current is closed, all the points of the nerve on the 
side of the anode (from n to a) became more positive^ 
all on the side of the kathode (from k to n) more 

' See Notes and Additions, No. 12. 
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negative than they were. These changes are not, how- 
ever, the same in degree at all points ; the change is 
greatest in the immediate neighbourhood of the elec- 
trode, and decreases proportionately with the distance 
from this. If the degree of positive increase from a 
to n is indicated by lines, the height of which expresses 
the increase, and if the tops of these lines are con- 
nected, the result is the curve n p^ the form of which 
shows the changes in tension occurring at each point. 
The changes on the kathode side may be represented 
in the same way, but that in this case, in order to 
show that the tension on that side becomes more nega- 
tive, the lines may be drawn downward from the nerve. 
The curved line q n\ is the result. The two portions 
of the curve n p and q n' then show the condition of 
the extrapolar parts of the nerve. Nothing is really 
known of the condition of the intrapolar portion of the 
nerve, for, for external technical reasons, it is im- 
possible to examine this.^ We can only suppose that 
changes in tension such as those indicated by the 
dotted curve p q occur there. 

If the curve in fig. 60 is compared with the dia- 
gram of the changes in excitability during electro- 
tonus (as given in fig. 31, page 130), the analogy 
between the two phenomena is very striking. The 
two really represent but different aspects of the same 
process — of the changes, that is, which are induced in 
the nerve by a constant electric current. Comparison 
of the two curves shows, however, that when the 
tension becomes more positive the excitability is de- 
creased, and that when the tension becomes more 
negative the excitability is increased. The change 

> See Notes aod Additions, No. 13. 
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in tension and the change in excitability both probably 
depend on molecular changes within the nerve, as to 
the nature of which we are not yet in a position to say 
anything further, but the simultaneous appearance of 
which, undeB the influence of externally applied electric 
currents, is nevertheless very interesting and will per- 
haps in future afford a key to the nervous processes 
which occur during excitement. 

In examining the changes in tension which take 
place during electrotonus, the differences in tension 
already existing at the various points must of coiusa 
be taken into consideration. If the diverting arch is 
applied to two symmetrical points of the nerve, they 
are homogeneous. If it is applied to any other points, 
the existing differences in tension can be cancelled by 
the method of compensation above described (chap. x. 
§ 4). The differences in tension due to electrotonus 
are then seen unmixed. In all other cases these dif- 
ferences express themselves in the form of an increase 
or decrease in the strength of the nerve-current which 
happens to be present. Yet the law of the changes 
in tension is the same in all cases. 

6. As we found certain points of resemblance be* 
tween nerves and glands, so the nerves of the tissue of 
the electric organs, in which in the cases of the fishes * 
already mentioned such powerful electric action takes 
place, may be classed with these. Without entering 
deeply into the researches, as yet very incomplete 
which have been made into the structure of these 
electric organs, we may yet accept as already proved 
that the so-called electric plate— a, delicate membran-» 
ous structure, very many of which, arranged side by 
side and under one another in regular order, constitute 
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the whole organ — is to be regarded as the basis of the 
organ, A nerve-fibre passes to each electric plate ; 
and under the influence of irritation, wtether this is 
due to the will of the animal or to artificial irritation 
of the nerve, one side of this plate always becomes 
more positive, the other more negative. As this occurs 
in the same way in all the plates, the electric tensions 
combine, as in a voltaic battery, and this explains the 
very powerful action of such organs as compared with 
that exercised by muscles, glands and nerves. 

There is, indeed, a great difference between the 
last-mentioned tissues and the electric tissues of elec- 
tric fish. Muscles, nerves and glands when quiescent 
generate electric forces, which undergo a change during 
activity. Electric tissue, on the other hand, is en-, 
tirely inoperative when quiescent, and becomes elec- 
trically active only when it is in an active condition. 
Though unable to explain this diflerence, we must re- 
mark that it affords no ground for the inference that 
the actions of these tissues are fundamentally dif-^ 
ferent. Whether a tissue exercises externally apparent 
electric action, depends on the arrangement of its ac- 
tive elements. But the changes which occur during 
their activity in muscles, glands and nerves, and also 
in electric tissue, are evidently so similar that they 
must be regarded as related. An attempt will be made 
in the next chapter to obtain a common explanation of 
all these phenomena. 

7. It has already been stated that electric phenomena 
have been observed in plants also, though we found no 
sufficient reason to attribute any great physiological 
importance to these. It therefore created much sur- 
prise when the physiologist Burdon-Sanderson a few 
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years ago stated as the result of his observations, 
that in the- leaves of Venus' Flytrap {Dionmt vrntaci- 
■ptdd), regular electric cuireuts occur, which, during 
the movement of these leaves, exhibit negative varia- 
ation exactly as do nerve-currents. He was induced 
to make his observations by Charles Darwin, who, in 
the coiurse of his study of insectivorous plaiits, at- 
tempted to show an analogy between the leaf-move- 
ments of the Bionaia and the muscular movements of 
animals. Darwin's observations have since been pub- 
lished in detail.' They show the interesting fact that 
in various plants glandular organs occur which secrete 
juices capable of digesting albuminous bodies. The 
plant above mentioned, DioiuEa imtecipula, is provided 
with these glands; and in addition to this it is irri- 
table, as is the Mimoaa pudica described in the first 
chapter. When an insect touches the leaf, the halves 
of the leaf close on each other, and the imprisoned 
insect is digested and absorbed by the secreted juice. 
In judging of tha nature of these leaf-movements, it is 
necessary to decide whether they are really analogous 
to muscle-movement?) and whether the identity extends 
even to the 'gljctrja phenomena, as Bnrdon-Sanderson 
would havejus beUeve. Recent researches by Professor 
Munk of Berlin have not confirmed this. The move- 
ments of the leaf of the Dionwa must be regarded aa 
entirely similar to those of the Mimosa pvdica. These 
movements are dependent, not on contractions, as are 
those of mnscle, but on curvatures which occur in the 
leaf in consequence of an alteration in the supply of 
moisture in the different eell-atrata. The leaf does 
indeed exercise electric action, though not in the simple 
' On Iniecth'ortivt Planti. London, 1B7S. 
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way claimed by Burdon-Sanderson. Changes in the 
electric action also occur during tte curvature, but 
these changes do not correspond with negative varia- 
tion in the nerve-current ; they are probably connected 
with the circulation of the sap within the leaf. From 
my own study of Mvmoaa pudica I had already adopted 
similar views. In this plant I was unable to detect 
regular electric action during quiescence ; but on the 
falling of the leaf-stalk, I observed electric currents 
which might be explained as the result of the circu- 
lation of the sap. We must, therefore, be content to 
accept the fact that electric phenomena in plants are 
not to be classed with those observed in muscles, 
glands, nerves, and in the electric organs of certain 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

1. General summary; 2. Fundamental explanatory principles; 3 
Comparison of mus61e-prism and magnet j 4. Explanation of the 
tension in muscle-prisms and muscle-rhombi ; 5. Explanation 
of negative variation and parelectronomy ; 6. Application to 
nerves ; 7. Application to electric organs and glands. 

1. Summing up the most important facts given in 
the foregoing chapters, we may make the following 
statements : — 

(1 ) Every muscle^ and every part of a muacle^ when 
quiescefit^ is positive on its longitudinxil section; 
negative on its cross-section. In a regular muscle- 
prisTTij the positive tension decreases regularly frorrb 
the centre of the longitudinxil section toward the ends ; 
and the negative tension does the same in the afoss- 
sections. In a muscle-rhombus the distribution of 
the tcTision is somewhat different^ for in it the 
greatest positive tension is removed toward the obtuse 
angle of the longitud/mal section^ the greatest negative 
tension toward the acute angle of the cross-section. 

(2) During the activity of the muscle the differences 
in tension decrease, 

(3) Entire muscles often exhibit but slight differ- 
ences in tension^ or even nx)ne at all; but we must 
nevertheless assume the existence of electric opposition 
in them,. 

(4) Nerves are positive on the longitudinal section^ 
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negative on the cross-section. The greatest ^positive 
tension is in the centre of the longitudinal section. 
During activity the differences in tension decrease. 

(5) The electric plate of electric fish is, when qui- 
escent, electrically inactive ; influenced by the nerves, 
the one side becomes electrically positive, the other 
negative. 

(6) In the glands the base is positive, the opening 
or inner surface negative ; during activity the dif- 
ferences in tension decrease. 

These propositions state only the most important of 
the conditions which have been shown by experiment. 
On the outer surfaces of the tissues examined we found 
differences in electric tension ; and we found reason 
to believe that the causes of these differences in tension, 
which occur with great regularity, must be situated 
within the tissues themselves. We now have to dis- 
cover these causes, and this is not so easy to do as 
it perhaps appears at first sight. Difficult as it may be 
to calculate the tensions which must prevail at each 
point on the outer surface of a given body, within 
which an electromotive force is situated, yet the diffi- 
culties in this case may be overcome by skill. It is 
different, however, when the problem is reversed, when, 
the distribution of the tension having been experi- 
mentally found, it is required to discover the seat of 
the electromotive force. The difficulty in this case 
consists in the fact that the task is undefined, and 
that many very various sohitions may be found. More- 
over the task i& rendered yet more difficult by the 
fact that we do not know whether one or many elec- 
tromotive forces are present, situated in. different parts 
of the body. 

q2 
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2. Let us suppose, for example, that in the body 
described in Chapter X. § 2, the distribution of the 
tension which prevails on the surface as the result of 
the electromotive forces then assumed, has been proved. 
Let us now imagine that this particular electromotive 
force is removed, and is replaced by another, situ- 
ated at any other point in the body. Accordingly, the 
body will be occupied by current-curves of different 
form, corresponding with different iso-electric curves. 
Consequently, the distribution of tension on the sur- 
face is also quite different. A third electromotive 
force situated at any other point would again involve 
an entirely different distribution of the tension, and so 
on. Helmholtz has shown that when many such 
electric forces are present at one time in a body, the 
tension which actually prevails at each point of the 
surface is equal to the sum of all the tensions which 
would be generated at this point by each of the electro- 
motive forces by itself. If, therefore, a certain distri- 
bution of tension has been experimentally found, it is 
possible to conceive many combinations of electromotive 
forces which might afford such a distribution of tension. 

The rules of scientific logic afford a standard by 
which to choose to which of all these possible com- 
binations the preference shall be given. The theory 
selected must, in the first place, be able to explain, not 
only one, but all the circumstances experimentally 
found. If new facts are discovered by new experi- 
ments, then it must be able to explain these also, or it 
must be relinquished in favour of a better theory. 
Secondly, if several theories seem equally to satisfy the 
required conditions, then preference must be given to 
the simplest rather than to the more complex theories. 
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But in all cases it must be borne in mind that these 
are only theories^ the value of which consists in the 
very fact that they afford a common point from which 
all the known facts may be regarded, and that they 
must in no case contradict the value of scientifically 
established facts. We require such hypotheses, partly 
because they point the way to further research, and 
thus greatly aid the advance of science; and partly 
because the human understanding finds no satisfaction 
in the simple collection of separate facts, but rather 
strives, wherever it has discovered a series of such 
facts, to bring these, if only provisionally, into reason- 
able connection, and to gain a common point of view 
from which to regard them. 

3. Turning now to our task provided with these 
preconceptions, we will at first confine our attention to 
muscle. A regular muscle-prism exhibits a definite 
distribution of tensions. But every smaller prism 
which may be cut from the larger exhibits the same 
distribution of tensions. No limits to this are as yet 
known, for even the smallest piece of a single muscle- 
fibre susceptible of examination is conditioned in this 
respect just as a large bundle of long fibres. Two 
possible explanations may be given of this. It may 
be assumed that the electric tensions are due merelv 
to the arrangement of the muscle-prism, or such an 
arrangement of electromotive forces already present 
in the muscle may be conceived as explains all the 
phenomena found to occmr in the muscle. Mateucci 
and others tried the first of these ways. But when 
du Bois-Keymond undertook the study of this subject, 
and, with a degree of patience and perseverance un- 
equalled in the history of science, discovered very many 
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facts, for but a few of which we have been able to find 
place in the foregoing chapters, he was dissatisfied with 
this way, and, therefore, tried the second. And thus he 
was enabled to form an hypothesis which aflforded an 
explanation of all the previously-known facts, of aU 
those which have come to light since the hypothesis 
was first formed, and even of some which were first 
indicated by the hypothesis itself and were then con- 
firmed by experiment. It is true that attempts on 
the other side have since been again made to restore 
credit to the older hypothesis, but the attempts have 
been in vain. We shall, therefore, fully accept the 
hypothesis constructed by du Bois-Reymond as being 
alone capable of including and combining all electro- 
physiological facts. 
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Fig. 61. Theory of magnetism. 

The phenomenon, that when a muscle-prism is cut 
into two halves, each part exhibits an arrangement of 
the electric tensions exactly analogous to that which 
before prevailed in the entire prism, recalls a corre- 
sponding phenomenon observed in the magnetic rod. 
It is a well-known fact that every magnetic rod has two 
poles, a north pole and a south pole. The magnetic 
tension is greatest at these two poles, and decreases 
towards the centre ; and at the actual centre it = 0. 
If the magnet is then cut through in the centre, each 
half becomes a complete magnet, with a north and a 
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south pole, and exhibits a regular decrease of the mag- 
netic tensions from the poles to the centre. However 
often the magnet is subdivided, each fragment ia always 
a complete magnet with two poles, and a regularly 
decreasing tension. To explain this, it is assumed that 
the whole magnet conaistB entirely of small particles 
(molecules), each of which is a small magnet with 




north and a south pole. These small molecular mag- 
nets being all arranged in the same order, somewhat 
as is shown in tigure 61, they act in combination in 
the whole magnet ; but each separate part also acts in 
the same way. 

The muscle may be similarly conceived. A stii- 
ated muscle consists of fibres, all of which in the case 
of a regular muscle-prism run parallel to each other, 
and are of equal length. Each fibre must be regarded, 
according to that which was said in Chapter I. § 2, as 
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composed of regularly arranged particles, each of which 
consiBta of a small portion of the simply refracting 
elementary substance, in which is embedded a group 
of the double-refracting disdiaclasts. Such a particle 
may be called a musde-eleTtient. The muscle-fibre 
would accordingly consist of regularly arranged muscle- 
elements, the sequence of which, in the longitudinal 
direction, forms the fibriilce of which mention has been 
made; in the lateral direction forms the discs into 
which the muscle-fibre may separate under certain 
circumstances. A diagram of a piece of muscle-fibre 
would, therefore, present an appearance somewhat as 
in fig. 62, in which each of the small rectangular 
figures represents a. muscle-element. Each such muscle- 
element is, therefore, iu all essential points an entire 
muscle, for the fibre is but an accumulation of such 
muscle-elements, each exactly Uke the other ; and the 
whole muscle is but a bundle of homogeneous muscle- 
fibres. In each muscle-element we must, therefore, 
recognise the presence of all the qualities which belong 
to the whole muscle. It possesses the capacity of 
becoming shorter, and at the same time thicker ; and 
finally — and this is the gist of the question here under 
discussion^ — it has the same electric characters as are 
observable in the entire muscle. 

4. We therefore assume that every muscle-element 
is the seat of an electromotive force, in virtue of which 
it is positive on the longitudinal section, negative on 
the crosE-sectiou. If a single muscle-element of this 
sort were surrounded by a conducting substance, sys- 
tems of current-curves iirom the side of the longitudinal 
section to that of the cross-section would be present. 
within it. If many such muscle-elements are arranged, 
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Bide by side and one tehind the other in the regular 
arrangement which we have asstimed, then the whole 
must, as has been shown by calculation, be positive 
throughout its longitudinal sectiou, negative through- 
out its cross- sections. Now, supposing that this whole 
aggregation of niuscle-elementa is aurrounded bj a 
thin layer of a conducting substance, then currents 
such as are represented in fig. 63 must be present 
within it. These cnrrent^eurves then accurately corre- 
spond with that distribution of the tensions which was 
experimentally shown. The greatest positive tension 




must prevail in the centre of the longitudinal section ; 
the greatest negative tension in the centre of the 
cross section ; and both must decrease in a regular way 
toward the edges. 

We now take a bundle of muscle-fibres, the ends 
of which are formed by two artificial straight crosw- 
sections, in other words, a regular muscle -prism. The 
separate muscle-fibrea, which constitute the bundle, 
are surrounded by sarcolemma, held together and en- 
veloped by connective tissue. Moreover, the outer- 
most strata must obviously become subject sooner than 
the inner to the unfavourable influences of mort.ifica- 
tion, which, as we have seen, finally lead to the entire 
loss of electric qualities j these outermost strata there- 
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fore become quite inoperative, or less operative than I 
the inner. This injurious influence must be yet more I 
strongly developed on the cross-section, where a layer i 
of crushed, that is, dead muscle-substance, overlie 
the parts which yet remain operative. Owing to all i 
these circumstances, a coating of inoperative but con- 
ducting substance envelopes the operative muscle - 
elements, and the distribution of the tensions on the J 
regular muscle-prism, is fully eiplained. And when I 
such a muaele-priam is divided, the conditions always I 
remain unaltered. Each part uf a muscle-prism must 1 
act as would the whole. 




Our hypothesis is therefore quite able to eipl 
the electric phenomena of a regular muscle-prism. I 
We must now see how it stands in relation ta the othei \ 
facts which we have learned. If the artificial c 
section is made obliquely to the axis of the muscle- J 
fibres, as in a regular or irregular muscle-rhombus, theaf 
our assumed muscle-elements, at the cross-section, wilt 
be arranged one over the other hke steps, and ar&J 
clothed by a layer of crushed, and therefore iaoperarl 
tive tissue, as is represented in fig. 64. On such al 
cross-section it is evident that separate currents must! 
circulate from the positive longitudinal section tol 
the negative cross-section of each individual na,usc 
element, and these combine with the current cireor 
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lating from the longitudinal to the cross-section of 
the entire prism, to make the obtuse angle more 
positive than negative. 

5. We must next inquire how the negative varia- 
tion of the muscle-current during activity can be ex- 
plained in accordance with our hypothesis. We have 
already found reason to believe, from the phenomena 
of muscle-tone, that the contraction of the muscle 
depends on a movement of its smallest particles. Mi- 
croscopic observation of muscular contraction shows 
that the movement takes place within each muscle- 
element, for the change in form may be detected in 
each muscle-element just as in the whole muscle-fibre. 
It is therefore not difficult to conceive that, in con- 
nection with these movements of the smallest particles 
within each muscle-element, the electromotive opposi- 
tion between the longitudinal and cross-sections of that 
element undergo a change. It is of little importance 
whether we conceive the matter as though the mo- 
lecules of the muscle undergo vibratory motion during 
contraction, or whether we give the preference to some 
other theory. Where facts are wanting to support or 
contradict certain assumptions, the imagination may 
have free play, and may picture any process by which 
changes of the kind under consideration might po8~ 
sibly be brought about. But the discreet man of 
science, while allowing himself this liberty, ever re- 
members that such free play of the imagination is of 
no real scientific value, either didactically, as explain- 
ing known facts, or temporarily as leading and inciting 
to new researches. Good hypotheses are always avail- 
able in both these ways, and the scientific man uses 
only such. He may perhaps amuse himself in a leisure 
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quarter of an hour by allowing his imagination to 
carry the hypotheses further than the point up to 
which they are based on known fects ; but he does not 
presume to urge the results on others. 

Finally, we have to examine how far the hypothesis 
to which we have given the preference is confirmed by 
the phenomena observable in entire muscles. The 
tendonous covering on the ends of muscle-fibres may 
be regarded as a layer of non-active conducting sub- 
stance. In so far as the same phenomena are ex- 
hibited in the uninjured muscle, as in the muscle- 
prism or muscle-rhombus with its artificial cross 
section, nothing need be added to the previous ex- 
planations. But this is, as we have seen, though 
generally, yet not always the case. The natural cross- 
section of a muscle is generally very slightly negative, 
sometimes not at all, as compared with the longi- 
tudinal section; but the negative character becomes 
marked as soon as the natural cross-section has been 
destroyed in any way, either mechanically, chemically, 
or thermically. In explanation of this condition of 
the natural ends of muscle-fibres, we may assume that 
the arrangement of the molecules in the latter or in 
the terminal muscle-elements in each muscle-fibre may 
sometimes be different from that at all other points. 
If, for example, the cross-section in the terminal 
muscle-element were not negative, the muscle-fibre 
could afford no current, though such a current would 
arise as soon as this terminal muscle-element was re- 
moved or was transformed into a non-active conductor. 
E. du Bois-Eeymond has lately succeeded in discover- 
ing a very probable reason for this abnormal condition 
of the ends of muscle-fibres ; but without entering too 
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deeply into details we should not be able to explain 
this here.^ 

6. We will now turn our attention to nertes. The 
resemblance of the phenomena in the case of muscles 
and of nerves is so great that it is natural at once to 
transfer the hypotheses assumed for the former to the 
latter. It is true that in nerves there are not the 
microscopically visible particles (the so-called muscle- 
elements) on which we based our theory in the case 
of muscles, and in which we recognised the presence of 
electromotive forces. But from what we have already 
seen of the processes of excitement in the nerve, it is 
at least evident that in the nerve also separate par- 
ticles, with independent power of movement and inde- 
pendent forces, must be arranged in sequence in the 
longitudinal direction of the nerve. If, without being 
able to say anything further of their nature, but be- 
cause of the analogy, we call these particles nerve- 
elements^ and if we assume that each of these nerve- 
elements is the seat of an electromotive force, in 
consequence of which the longitudinal section exhibits 
positive tension, the cross-section exhibits negative 
tension, then the phenomena in the quiescent nerve 
and the negative variation of the nerve-current during 
activity are explicable exactly as were the correspond- 
ing phenomena in muscles. The entirely similar be- 
haviour of nerves and muscles when irritated is alone 
sufficient to show satisfactorily that the two must be 
very much alike in their physical structure ; and the 
similarity of their behaviour in point of electromotive 
activity is such as to lend weight to our assumption of 

* See Notes and Additions No. 14. 
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the similarity in the axrangement of their smallest 
particles. 

But together with many points of resemblance, 
nerve and muscle exhibit some points of diflference. 
The muscle during activity changes its form and is 
able to accomplish work; the nerve is incapable of 
this. The nerve, on the other hand, under the in- 
fluence of continuous electric currents, exhibits those 
changes in excitability which we observed under the 
name electrotonua^ and which, as we have seen, corre^ 
spond with changes in the distribution of the tensions 
on the outer surface of the nerve. No correspond- 
ing phenomena have been shown in muscle. Other 
changes which effect these changes in tension must, 
therefore, occur within the nerve-element. 

It is a well-known fact that all substances occupy- 
ing space are regarded as composed of small particles, 
to which the name molecules is given. In a simple 
chemical body, such as hydrogen, oxygen, sulphur, iron, 
and so on, all these molecules consist of homogeneous 
atoms ; in a chemically compound body, such as water, 
carbonic acid, and so on, each molecule is composed of 
several atoms of different kinds. A molecule of water, 
for instance, consists of an atom of oxygen and two 
atoms of hydrogen ; a molecule of carbonic acid con- 
sists of an atom of carbon and two atoms of oxygen ; 
a molecule of common salt consists of an atom of 
natron and an atom of chlorine, and so on.* A piece 
of salt contains a very large number of such atoms 
composed of chlorine and natron, but each of these 

* Details of the atomic and molecular theory will be found in 
*The New Chemistry.' Cooke (International Scientific Series, 
vol. ix.). 
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(in pure cooking salt) is like every ^ther. But a 
muscle, a nerve, or any other organic tissue, is much 
more complex in structure. Molecules of albumen, 
of fats, of various salts, of water, and so on, are 
mingled in it. A very small piece of such a tissue 
must be regarded from a chemical point of view as a 
compound of very many different substances. To avoid 
confusion, the name * muscle-element ' or * nerve- 
element ' has been given to these particles, in which 
we assume the existence of all the qualities of muscle 
or nerve, but this name expresses nothing further than 
a fragment of a muscle or nerve. Even such a frag- 
ment must be regarded as of very complex structure. 
Very complex physical and chemical processes may 
take place within it ; and the processes of muscle and 
nerve activity, the actual nature of which is as yet 
quite imknown to us, are certainly connected with such 
chemical and physical processes. If electric forces also 
occur in such a nerve- or muscle-element, it is not sur- 
prising that these also undergo various changes. Of 
this sort must be the changes which occur during ac- 
tivity and during electrotonus. 

In speaking, as we have occasionally done, of nerve- 
and muscle-molecules, we have, therefore, not used the 
term molecule quite in the clear and fixed sense in 
which the term is used in chemistry. Our conception 
was rather of something which, itself composed of va- 
rious chemical substances, forms a unit of another 
order. For the sake of brevity we shall still sometimes 
use the expression in this sense, as, after the explana- 
tion which has now been given, we may do this without 
fear of being misunderstood. A muscle- or a nerve 
molecule accordingly means a group of chemical n 
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lecules combined in a particular way, many of which, 
in combination, form a muscle-molecule or a nerve- 
element respectively. 

We have learned to regard the negative variation of 
the muscle- or nerve-current as a movement of these 
muscle- or nerve-molecules respectively, in consequence 
of which the diflferences in tension between the longi- 
tudinal and cross-sections become less. In explanation 
of the electric phenomena of electrotonus, we may now 
assume that under the influence of continuous electric 
currents the nerve-molecules assume a different relative 
position by reason of which the distribution of the 
tensions on the outer surface of the nerve is changed. 
This changed position is retained as long; as the electric 
current flows through the nerve, and disappears more 
or less rapidly after the opening of the current. At 
first it takes effect only within the electrodes, but it 
propagates itself through the extrapolar portions, be- 
coming gradually weaker the further it is from the 
electrodes. In illustration of this conception, we may 
avail ourselves of the comparison which we have already 
made of the nerve-molecules with a series of magnetic 
needles. When the position of some of the needles in 
the centre of such a series is changed, owing to some 
external influence, those needles which lie more on the 
outside of the series must be turned to an extent de- 
creasing with their distance from the centre. Or we 
may also refer to the conception which physicists have 
formed of the so-called electrolysis, the analysis of a 
fluid by an electric current. All these analogies can 
only explain the process in so far that we recognise how 
an electric current is capable of causing a change in the 
relative position of the muscle- and nerve-moleculefi^ 
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at first only between the electrodes, but afterward 
beyond these, which change then corresponds with a 
change in the distribution of tension on the surface. 

7. We have yet to consider how far the hypothesis 
nnder discussion explains the electric phenomena in 
electric fishes and in the glands. The electric shock 
of the torpedo must evidently be regarded as analo- 
gous to negative variation in muscle- and nerve- 
currents. The apparently great difference that in the 
latter a current present during a state of quiescence 
becomes weaker during activity, while in electric fishes 
an organ which is entirely inoperative during the state 
of quiescence generates a current when it becomes 
active, appears, when closely examined from the point 
of view afforded by our hypothesis, to be of no account. 
For, from the fact that no current in an organ can be 
externally shown, it by no means follows that no elec- 
tromotive forces are present within the organ. A piece 
of soft iron is in itself entirely non-magnetic ; but as 
this may at any time be transformed into a magnet by 
bringing a magnet into its neighbourhood, or by the 
influence of an electric current, we suppose that mole- 
cular magnets are present even in the soft iron, though 
these are not regularly arranged as in a regular magnet, 
such as that represented in fig. 61, p. 230. The action 
of the magnet which is brought near, or of the electric 
current, therefore consists solely in the fact that it ar- 
ranges the irregularly placed molecular magnets within 
the soft iron, and thus allows their action to appear 
externally. If no magnetic action were known in soft 
iron, no one would ever have had an idea that magnetic 
forces were present within it. But comparison with tl 

permanent magnet, and the possibility that thorouf 

R 
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non-magnetic iron may at any time be transformed intc 
a magnet, makes the involved conception quite natural. 
It is exactly the same in the case of the electric organs 
of the torpedo. The fact that they, though in them- 
selves electrically inoperative, become electrically o^)er- 
ative und^r the influence of the nerves, when combined 
with what we know of nerves and muscle, naturally 
leads us to suppose that electromotive forces are pre- 
sent in the electric plates, but that they are so ar- 
ranged as to cause no observable differences of tension 
on the outer surface. Under the influence of the ac- 
tive nerves, the particles endowed with electric forces 
undergo a change in their relative position, differences 
of tension between the two surfaces of the electric plates 
intervene, and, as all the electric plates in an organ act 
in the same way, the result is a powerful electric shock, 
which, in spite of its powerful effect, differs from the 
negative variation of the muscle- and nerve-currents only 
as does the powerful current of a many-celled galvanic 
battery from the weak current of a small apparatus. 

In order to make the similarity between the electric 
organ on tlie one hand, and muscles and nerves on the 
other, yet more prominent, we will carry the compari- 
son with magnetic phenomena yet further. In fig. 65, 

n » 
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Fio. 65. Magnetic induction. 



ABhdi piece of soft iron, N S & magnet which we bring 
from some distance toward the iron rod A B. The result 
is to evoke magnetism inAByA becoming a north pole, 
and B a south pole. Now, let us suppose that the non- 
inagnetic iron rod AB is replaced by an entirely similar. 
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but magnetic rod N^ S^ (fig. 66), At the moment at 

' which the magnet NS is brought near, the magnetism 

of iVj /S, becomes weaker, ceases entirely, or is even 



iS. Jf, N s 

Fig. 66. Magnetic induction. 

reversed. The same process of magnetic induction is 
concerned in both cases. The only difference is that in 
one case the induction seizes on an iron rod the mole- 
cular magnets of which are irregularly arranged, and 
which therefore appears non-magnetic; while in the 
second case the iron rod is in itself magnetic. So that 
in one case magnetism is evoked by induction, in the 
other, magnetism which was already present is weak- 
ened ; but the induction is the same in both cases. In 
just the same way electric tensions are induced in the 
electric plate by the influence of the nerves, while the 
tensions present in the muscle are weakened ; but the 
process in the electric plate and in the muscle is the 
same. 

We have now only to say a few words about the 
glands. The phenomena in these are, so far as we can 
infer from the few known facts, so entirely like those in 
muscles, that it is only necessary to transfer the expla- 
nation which we have given in the case of the muscles 
to the glands. In each gland-element electric forces 
are present which make the base of the gland positive, 
the mouth-opening negative. When the gland becomes 
active, these differences in tension become less. There 
is no occasion to speculate as to how far this affects the 
process of secretion, as it could not further explain the 
process. 

B 2 
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CHAPTER XV. 

1. Connection of nerve and muscle; 2. Isolated excitement of 
individual mnscle-fibres ; 3. Discharge-hypothesis ; 4. Principle 
of the dispersion of forces ; 5. Independent irritability of muscle- 
substance ; 6. Curare ; 7. Chemical irritants ; 8. Theory of the 
activity of the nerves. 

1. In the foregoing chapters we have examined the 
characters of muscles and nerves separately. The 
muscle is distinguished by its power of shortening and 
thereby accomplishing work. The nerve has not this 
power : it is only able to incite the muscle to activity. 
We must now inquire how this incitement, this trans- 
ference of activity from the nerves to the muscles, 
occurs. 

To understand the action of a machine, of any piece 
of mechanism, it is necessary to learn its structure and 
the relative positions of its separate parts. In our case, 
microscopic observation can alone afford the explana- 
tion. If we trace the course of the nerve within the 
muscle, we find that the separate fibres, which enter 
the muscle in a connected bundle, separate, run among 
the muscle-fibres, and spread throughout the muscle. 
It then appears that the single nerve-fibres divide, and 
this explains the fact that each muscle-fibre is eventu- 
ally provided with a nerve-fibre — long nerve-fibres even 
with two — although the number of nerve-fibres which 
enter the muscle is generally much less than the 
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number of the muBcle-fibree whicli compose the muscle. 
Till the nerve approaches the muscte-fibre, it retains its 
three characteristic marks — the nemilemma, medulJary 
sheath, and axis- cy Under. When near the muscle-fibre, 
the nerve suddenly becomes thinner, loses the medul- 
lary aheath, then again thickens, the neurilemma co- 




alesces with the sareolemma of the muscle-fibre, and 
the axis-cylinder passes directly into a structure which 
hea within the sareolemma pouch, in immediate con- 
tact with the actual muscle-substance, and is called the 
terminal nerve-plate. Fig. 67 represents this passing 
of the nerve into the muscle as it occurs in mammals. 
In other animals the form of the terminal plate 
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what different ; but the relation between the nerve and 
the muscle is the same. The essential fact is the same 
in all cases: the nerve pasaes into direct contact 
with the musde-subatance. All observers are now 
agreed on this point. Uncertainty prevails only as to 
the further nature of the terminal plate. In the frog, 
for instance, there is no real terminal plate, but the 
nerve separates within the sarcolemma into a net-like 
series of branches, which can be traced for a short dis- 
tance from the point of entrance in both directions. 
Professor Gerlach has recently declared that this net, 
as well as the terminal nerve-plate, are not really the 
ejids of the nerves, but that the nerve penetrates 
throughout the muscle-substance, and that throughout 
the whole muscle-fibre there is an intimate union of 
nerve and muscle. 

2. However this may be, the fact that the nerve- 
substance and the muscle-substance are in immediate 
contact must serve as the starting-point from which to 
attempt an explanation. When it was thought that 
the nerve remained on the outer surface of the muscle- 
fibre, there was difficulty in explaining how a pulsation 
of individual muscle-fibres within a muscle could be 
elicited by irritation of individual fibres of a nerve. 
For the nerve-fibres, in their course within the muscle, 
touch externally many muscle-fibres, over which they 
pass before they finally end at another muscle-fibre. 
In the case of flat, thin muscles, it may be shown con- 
clusively that such a nerve-fibre may be irritated in 
such a way that those muscle-fibres over which it 
passes relnain quiescent, and only those pulsate at 
which the nerve-fibre ends. As soon, however, as it is 
understood that the excitement present in the nerve- 
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fibre cannot penetrate through the sheaths, it i& clear 
that the excitement can only act on the muscle- 
substance where the nerve-substance and the muscle- 
substance are really in immediate contact — that is, only 
within the sarcolemma pouch. The nerve-sheath is, as 
we already know, a real isolator as regards the process 
of excitement within the fibre ; for an excitement within 
a nerve-fibre remains isolated in this, and ie not trans- 
ferred to any neighbouring fibre. It is quite impos- 
sible, therefore, that it can transfer rtself to the muscle- 
substance, since it is separated from the latter not only 
by the nerve-sheath, but also by the sarcolemma. 

But if the nerve-fibre penetrates the sarcolemma, as 
appears from the microscopic observations above de- 
scribed, and if nerve-substance and muscle-substance 
are in immediate contact, then the transference of the 
excitement present in the nerve to the muscle -substance 
is intelligible. The argument holds goed whether we 
assume that the nerve, directly after its entrance within 
the sarcolemma, ends in a nerve-plate or a short nerve- 
net, or whether, as Gerlach says, it spreads further. All 
that is needed to make the process of transference- in- 
telligible is that the two substances should be in imme- 
diate contact, and so much is granted, whichever view 
is preferred. But the process, if intelligible, is yet not 
explained. An attempt at explanation must be based 
on, and have regard to, all the established facts. 

3. It is natural to think of the electric characters 
of nerves and mruscles, and to seek the explanation in 
these. In nerves electric tensions prevail which dur- 
ing the activity of the nerve undergo a sudden decrease, 
a so-called negative variation. Such sudifen variations 
of electric currents are, we know, able to excite the 
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muscle. We may, therefore, conceive the process some- 
what as follows. The excitement in the nerve, however 
caused, propagates itself along the nerve-fibre until it 
reaches the end of the latter. Connected with it is an 
electric process, by which a sudden electric variation 
is caused in the terminal apparatus of the nerve- 
fibre, and this excites the nerve-substance, just as a 
shock acting externally immediately on the muscle 
would excite it. 

Following du Bois Reymond, the above conception 
may be called the discharge-hypothesis {Entladungs- 
hypothese). According to it, the muscle end of a nerve- 
fibre must be regarded as similar to an electric plate 
in the peculiar organs of electric fish. Indeed, in the 
latter, an electric discharge' is effected by the influence 
of nerve-excitement, which is able to cause other excit- 
able structures, such as muscles and glands, to contract. 
We do not attach any weight to the accidental external 
resemblance of the terminal nerve-plate to the electric 
plate. In frogs and many other animals there are no 
terminal plates, and yet the conditions are the same in 
their case also. And even if the view upheld by Gerlach 
is confirmed, and it is shown that nerve-substance comes 
into more intimate contact with muscle-substance than 
merely at the point at which it enters the muscle- 
pouch, our explanation will be imaflFected. All that we 
claim is that an electric discharge, by which the muscle- 
substance is irritated, takes place in the terminal expan- 
sions of the nerves, of whatever form these expansion? 
may be. 

Against the acceptance of this view a difficulty at 
first seems to present itself in the fact that such an 
electric shock, taking place in the end of a nerve, would 
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excite not only the muscle-fibre in which the nerve 
ends, but the adjacent fibres also. For in the muscle 
and its envelopes no electric isolators are present, and 
an electric shock, occurring at any point, can and must 
spread throughout the whole muscle mass. But from 
the law of the distribution of currents in irregular con- 
ductors, the essential outlines of which are given in the 
jtwelfth chapter, it appears that the strength of the cur- 
rent in the immediate neighbourhood of the spot at 
which the discharge actually takes place may be con- 
siderable, though it decreases so rapidly with increasing 
distance, that it is easy to believe that it may be quite 
unnoticeable, even in a muscle-fibre which stands side 
by side with the fibre directly irritated. It is this 
very circumstance which lends especial weight to the 
fact that the nerve penetrates within the muscle-fibre, 
and there comes into immediate contact with the muscle- 
substance. Only in this way is it intelligible that a 
discharge occurring in the nerve can irritate the muscle. 
When the excitement has once arisen at any point 
within the muscle-substance, it can, as we have seen, 
spread within the muscle-fibre. It is possible that this 
may result without any co-operation of the nerve-sub- 
stance ; so that the spreading of the nerve within the 
muscle-substance, as claimed by Gerlach, is not required 
to explain the processes within the muscle.^ 

4. We therefore assume that the excitement aris- 
ing in the nerve itself becomes an irritant, which 
then irritates the muscle. The forces which are gene- 
rated, in consequence of this, in the muscle are, as we 
know, able to accomplish considerable labour, which 
bears no relation to the insignificant forces which act 

1 See Notes and Additions, No. 15, 
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on the nerve and which are active in the nerve itself 
while the latter transmits the excitement. To use a 
common but appropriate simile, the nerve is but the 
spark which causes the explosion in the powder-mine j 
or, to carry the simile further, the sulphur train which, 
being fired at one end, carries the fire to the mine, and 
there causes the explosion. The forces which are set 
free within the muscle are chemical, due to the oxida- 
tion of its substances ; the irritant originating from the 
nerve is only the incitement in consequence of which 
the chemical forces inherent in the muscle come into 
play. PhysiclBts call such processes the freeing of 
forces. The nerve-irritant, therefore, frees the musde- 
forees, and these translate themselves into warmth and 
mechanical work. In every such freeing, the freeing 
force is generally very small when compared with the 
forces set free, and which may be dormant for incalcu- 
lable periods j though when they are once set free, they 
are capable of enormous effects. A huge block of stone 
may for years hang in unstable equipoise on the edge 
of a precipice till some insignificant disturbance makes 
it fell, carrying destruction to all in the way of its de- 
scent. It is even supposed that the slight disturbance 
caused in the air by the sound of a mule-bell is suf- 
ficient to start the ball of snow which at last thunders 
down into the valley in the form of a mighty, all- 
destroying avalanche. This freeing by small forces is 
only possible in the case of unstable equipoise. But 
there is also a chemical unstable equipoise. Carbon 
and osygen may lie for thousands of years side by side 
without combining. Closely mingled, as in gimpowder, 
or still more closely, as in nitro-glycerine, they are in 
unstable equipoise ; the slightest blow suffices to cause 
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their combination, which by their expansion is able to 
accomplish such gigantic work.^ In muscle, too, carbon 
and oxygen lie side by side in chemical unstable equi- 
poise ; and it is the irritation of the nerves which effects 
the solution which destroys the equilibrium. An arrange- 
ment such as that just described is called sensitive^ 
because even an insignificant disturbance is sufficient to 
disturb the unstable equipoise and to develop force. The 
muscle is therefore a sensitive machine. But the nerve 
is in a yet higher degree sensitive, for the smallest dis- 
turbance of its equipoise gives play to the forces within 
it. But these forces are in themselves incapable of any 
great effects. They would hardly be indicable, were 
not this sensitive machine, which we call the nerve, 
connected with the machine, also sensitive, which we 
call muscle, in such a way that the activity of the one 
sets free the forces within the other. 

5. A sensitive machine is not equally sensitive to 
all possible disturbances. Dynamite^ may be placed 
on an anvil and hammered without exploding ; or, if 
lighted with a cigar, it bums quietly out like a fire- 
work. But when it comes in contact with the spark of 
a percussion cap, it explodes, and develops its gigantic 
forces. A nerve is sensitive to electric shocks, and to 
certain mechanical, chemical, and thennic influences. 
It is not sensitive to many other influences. The in- 
fluences to which the nerve is sensitive we have called 
irritants. A muscle is sensitive to electric shocks, to 
certain mechanical, chemical, and thermic influences ; 

* On these processes see Balfour Stewart * On the Conservation 
of Energy ' (International Scientific Series, vol. vi.) ; and Cooke 
on * The New Chemistry ' (same series, vol. ix.). 

* Dynamite is a mixture of nitro-glycerine with *kieselguhr,' an 
earth consisting of the shells of infusoria. 
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and, above all, to the influence of the active nerve. 
The latter may perhaps, as we have explained in the 
foregoing paragraphs, be referred back to electric irri- 
tation. It is thus apparent that muscle and nerve 
behave essentially in the same way towards irritants. 
But, remembering that nerves run for part of their 
course within the muscle, between its fibres, and even 
penetrate within the very muscle-fibres, the thought 
now suggests itself, that perhaps the muscle is in no 
way electrically, chemically, thermically, or mechani- 
cally irritable ; perhaps, when these irritants are allowed 
to act on the muscle, it is only the intra-muscular nerves 
which are irritated, and which then in turn act on the 
muscle-fibres. In other words, we have to determine 
whether the muscle is only irritable mediately through 
the nerves, or whether it is also immediately irritable, 
independently of the nerves, by any irritants. 

The question is not a new one. Albert von Haller, 
poet and physiologist (1708-77), asked it, and even he 
was not the first to do so. Haller declared himself in 
favour of the second of the two above-mentioned possi- 
bilities. He called this capacity of the muscles to re- 
ceive independent irritation (Irritabilitat), and the name 
has been retained. Haller met with much opposition 
from his contemporaries ; and a dispute arose which has 
lasted to the present time. In Haller's days, of course, 
only the larger nerve-branchings were known. The 
further the nerves can be traced by means of the micro- 
scope, the harder does it evidently become to determine 
the question under discussion. 

6. In the year 1856, the French physiologist Claude 
Bernard made experiments with a poison brought from 
Gruiana, which the Indians of that region use to poison 
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their arrows. It is called curare, ourari, or wurali, and 
is a brown, condensed plant juice, which is brought over 
in hollowed, gourd-like fruits called calabashes. He 
found that animals poisoned with this curare are dis- 
abled, and that in animals thus disabled, irritation of 
the nerve-trunks, even with the strongest electric or 
other irritants, is entirely ineffective, though the 
muscles are yet easily irritable. This was indeed no 
new phenomenon. Harless, at Munich, had already 
observed something similar in strongly etherised ani- 
mals. But soon afterwards, Koelliker, at Wiirzburg, 
and, simultaneously, Bernard himself, in extending 
the experiments of the latter, found something new. 
If ligatures are applied to the hough of a frog, and 
the animal is then poisoned with curare, the lower leg 
is not disabled. By irritation of the sciatic nerve the 
muscles of the lower leg may be induced to contract 
where the poison could not penetrate, the appropriate 
vessels being tightly constricted. Curare, therefore, 
does not disable the muscles, for these always and 
everywhere remain irritable; nor does it disable the 
nerve-trunks, for these remain irritable if the poison 
cannot reach the muscles. There is but one other thing 
possible: the poison disables something which is be- 
tween the nerve-trunk and the muscle-fibre, so that the 
nerve-trunk can no longer act on the muscle. If that 
which is disabled is the end of the nerve, then the im- 
mediate irritability of the muscle-substance, without 
the participation of the nerves, about which there has 
been so much strife, is proved. 

This striking phenomenon is not solitary. Tl^e 
action of some other poisons, such as nicotine and 
conine, is entirely like that of curare. These also dis- 
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able, not the nerve-trunks or the muscle-substance, but 
some part intermediate between these two. The diffi- 
culty is to prove that this part is exactly the final termi- 
nation of the nerves. Assuming that these poisons 
disable some part which lies between the nerve-trunk 
and the muscle, but not the very end of the nerve, then, 
though all the phenomena explained above are quite 
intelligible, yet no answer has been gained to the ques- 
tion of irritability, which we are discussing. 

Considering now the characters of the nerve, and of 
its passage into the nerve-fibre, it is easy to understand 
why the poison does not take efiect on the nerve-trunks. 
The nerve-fibres receive but few blood-vessels, so that 
the poison in solution in the blood can only reach them 
slowly, and in very small quantity. Moreover, the 
fatty medullary-sheath probably forms a sort of protec- 
tive envelope round the axis-cylinder. But where the 
nerve enters the muscle-fibre it loses the medullary 
sheath : and just at this same point a very complex net 
of blood-vessels is present. Probably, therefore, it is 
exactly the terminal nerve-plate (or the corresponding 
nerve-branchings in the naked amphibia) which is most 
exposed to the attack of the poison. So long, however, 
as it is impossible to prove that this is really the actual 
end of the nerve-fibre, a chance is left open to the op- 
ponents of the theory of irritability. 

Great pains have been taken to settle this point 
with certainty. If a muscle poisoned with curare is 
compared with a similar but unpoisoned muscle, it ap- 
pears that the former is less excitable ; that is, that 
stronger irritants are needed to cause it to pulsate. 
The explanation of this may be that the' muscle-sub- 
stance is excitable, but not so much so as the intra- 
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muscular nerves. The following reasons may also be 
given for the probability of the independent irritability 
of muscle-substance. A nerve is, as is known, strongly 
excited by short, sudden variations of a current, and an 
unpoisoned muscle behaves in the same way; but a 
muscle poisoned with curare is less sensitive to current 
shocks of short duration than to such as take place * 
more slowly. If we ascribe independent irritability 
to muscle-substance, then greater sluggishness prevails 
in muscle-substance than in nerve-substance, so that 
the irritating influences require longer time to take 
effect in the former. In the case of nerves it has, 
moreover, been shown that currents which pass at right 
angles to the longitudinal direction of the nerve-fibre 
are entirely ineffective. In muscles under the influence 
of curare no difference in this point can be shown. If 
the independent irritability of muscle-substance is de- 
nied in spite of this, it must be assumed that in these 
experiments the point lies in differences between the 
nerve-fibres and their real ends. But nerves and muscles 
are evidently very similar, and it might evidently be 
possible to assume considerable difference between 
nerve-fibres and nerve-ends, and that these nerve-ends 
differ from the muscle-substance in nothing but that 
the power of being irritated is ascribed to the former, 
while it is denied to the latter. It appears then, that 
the whole dispute resolves itself into an empty word- 
strife as to whether this thing which lies between the 
nerve-fibres and the muscle-substance is to be reckoned 
as part of the nerve or as part of the muscle. 

7. The. much-discussed question of the independent 
irritability of muscle-substance is, as appears from what 
has now been said, due principally to the fact that the 
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same irritants which act on the nerve are also able to 
act on a muscle, and even on a muscle poisoned with 
curare. We have, however, found slight differences, 
and, if it were possible to show the existence of greater 
differences, especially if irritants were found which act 
on muscle-substance but not on nerve-substance, a new 
point of departure would be gained for this theory of 
independent irritability. Chemical irritants are beyond 
all others capable of variation. From the endless nmn- 
ber of chemical bodies we may choose such as irritate 
the nerve or muscle in general, and we may try each of 
these in every degree of concentration. If differences 
between nerve-substance and muscle-substance reallj 
exist, it is probable that we shall find them by these 
means. Starting from these premisses, Kiihne experi- 
mented on the condition of nerves and muscles ; and 
he was so far successful that he discovered some dif- 
ferences. 

In stud3dng the character of nerves and muscles 
relatively to chemical irritants, it is best to make a 
cross-section, and to apply the substance which is to 
be tested to this section. It is best to apply the test 
to a thin parallel-fibred muscle, usually to the rmcsculus 
sartorius of the upper leg. It is suspended upside 
down from a vice, which holds fast its lower pointed 
tendon; and its upper end, which now hangs down- 
ward, is then cut. The liquid which is to be tested is 
then brought in contact with the cross-section thus 
made, and care is taken to observe whether a pulsa- 
tion tak-es place or not. The short, used portion having 
then been cut oflf, the experiment can be repeated, 
and so on till the whole length of the muscle has been 
used. The nerve is treated similarly ; the sciatic nerve 
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is, as in all esperinientB by irritation, used for the pur- 
pose, either in connection with the whole lower leg, or 
only with the calf-muscle. If the effect of volatile 
bodies — Yapoura or gases— is to be tested, the muscle 
must be shut off from the nerve in an adequate manner. 

The muscle is extraordinarily sensitive to certain 
substances. One part of hydrochloric acid in frona. one 
thousand to two thousand parts of water affords strong 
pulsations. The smallest trace of ammonia is enough 
to cause strong contraction. The observer must there- 
fore abstain from smoking whilst experimenting, for 
the slight amount of ammonia in tobacco-smoke is suf- 
ficient to eUcit continued pulsations. The nerve, on 
the contrary, is much less sensitive towards hydro- 
chloric acid, and is not at all sensitive towards am- 
monia. If the nerve is immersed in the strongest 
solution of ammonia it very soon dies, but is not at 
all irritated. These are the most marked differences. 
But it must also be mentioned that glycerine and lactic 
acid in concentration exercise an irritating effect on the 
nerve, but not on the muscle ; and that when many 
other substances (alkaUes, salts) are appHed, small dif- 
ferences are exhibited, in that sometimes the nerves, 
sometimes the muscles, contract in response to a some- 
what thinner concentration. 

It thus appears that the differences are extremely 
slight. Kiihne, however, attaches weight to these, and 
interprets them as favourable to the theory of the in- 
dependent irritabUity of muscle-substance. He sup- 
ports this conclusion by the following observations. In 
the case of specific muscle-irritants (ammonia, greatly 
diluted hydrochloric acid) the result is the same whether 
the experiment is tried on an ordinary muscle, or on 
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one poisoned with curare. Nor does it make any dif- 
ference whether a strong ascending current is passed 
through the nerve of a sartoriua thus conditioned, thus 
inducing strong anelectrotonus in the intra-muscular 
nerve-branchings, so as to disable it. He sees in this 
a proof that the nerves which spread through the muscle 
do not share in this form of irritation. He has, more- 
over, discovered that the nerves are not equally dis- 
tributed throughout the aartorius. They enter at a 
point somewhat below the middle of the muscle, and 
distribute themselves upward and downward between 
the muscle-fibres; but they cannot be traced to the 
ends of the muscle, and there are at these ends regions 
of from 2 to 3 m. in length, in which at least the 
larger muscle-fibres are wanting. (Whether the nerve- 
net which, according to Gerlach, lies within the sarco^ 
lemma, extends to these regions, is another quesdon 
with which we have nothing here to do.) The specific 
muscle-irritants affect these regions exactly as thev do 
the rest of the muscle ; while the specific nerve-irritants 
(concentrated lactic acid and glycerine) are never able 
to affect these ends, though they elicit single pulsa- 
tions in the parts containing nerves. These nerve- 
containing parts are also more electrically excitable than 
are the ends; by curare and by anelectrotonus their 
excitability is decreased, though that of the nerveless 
ends remains unaltered. 

Many objections have been brought forward against 
these conclusions. For my part, in the very insignifi- 
cance of the differences between nerve and muscle in 
this point also, I am inclined to see new re^ison to 
believe that these two organs, so similar in all pointi 
(as yet we know only two important differences, which 
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are, that the muscle is contractile, which the nerve is 
not, and that electrotonus, which intervenes in nerve, 
cannot be shown in muscle), may also be entirely simi- 
lar in the matter of irritability, and that those who dis- 
pute this quality are forced to assume the existence of 
a substance intermediate between that of the nerve 
and of the muscle, and which differs almost more from 
the nerve than from the muscle. 

8. Summing up, it appears that the independent 
irritability of muscle-substance has not been proved ; 
nor has it been disproved. To understand how the 
nerve acts on the muscle one must assume that the 
latter is irritated by the former, and therefore there is 
no sufficient reason, remembering the similarity in all 
other points between nerve and muscle, to dispute that 
it may also be irritated by other irritants (electric, 
chemical, mechanical, or thermic). In the theory above 
explained as to the nature of the influence on the 
muscle, we have assumed that this irritation takes 
place electrically. We have therefore tacitly presup- 
posed that the muscle is electrically excitable. Except 
on this assumption, all that can be said is that the 
molecular process originating in the nerve is trans- 
ferred to the muscle : which explains nothing, but rather 
renounces all explanation. Our hypothesis, on the other 
hand, has the undeniable advantage that it is based 
on the well-known process of the negative variation of 
the nerve during its activity. That the negative varia- 
tion, when it has once originated in the nerve, propa- 
gates itself to the nerve-ends, can only be regarded as 
natural, and, provided that dt is of sufficient strength, 
it can then act as an irritant on the muscle. 

We have already seen that the nerve must be 

8 2 
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regarded -as colnpd^sed of many particles arranged one 
behind the other/ each of which is retained in a defi- 
nite position by its own forces and by the influence 
of the* neighbouring particles. Whatever acts as an 
irritant on the iverves must displace these particles 
from this position, -and must cause a disturbance, which 
then propagates itself, owing to the fiEict that a change 
in the position of one particle causes a disturbance in 
the equilibrium of the adjacent particles, in consequence 
of which the latter are set in motion. Negative varia*- 
tion must be regarded -as a result of this movement of 
the nerve-particles, in that the electrically acting parts 
are arranged in different order by the movement, and 
therefore must exercise a different external influence. 
But just as this change in the position of the nerve- 
particles is able to set the needle of a multiplier, if it 
is properly connected with the nerve, in motion, so the 
electric process originating in the nerve must act on 
the muscle, if the latter is sensitive to electric varia- 
tions. This was the assumption from which we started, 
and which, after the above explanations, will be regarded 
as thoroughly trustworthy. To enter further into the 
details of the activity of nerves and muscles, and to 
substitute more definite conceptions for such as are at 
present often indefinite, is impossible in the present 
state of knowledge* 




CHAPTER XVI 

1. Varions kinds of nerves ; S. Absence of indicable diilerencea 
in the fibres ; 3. Characters of norve-cells ; i. Variona Itinda of 
nerye-oellH ; 6. Volimtary and automatic motion ; 6. Eeflci 
motion and co-relative sensation ; 7. Sensation and conscious- 
neaa ; 8. Retardation ; 9. BpeciSc eoergies of nervc-ceUs ; 10. 
Conclusion. 

1. At present we have paid attention only to aueh 
nerve-cells as are in connection with muscles, and by 
the activity o£ which the appropriate muscles are ren- 
dered active. We have referred only incidentally to 
other kinds of nerves. The difficulty due to the cir- 
cumstance that a suitahle reagent ia necessary for the 
study of such nerve-activity as does not express itself 
in any visible change in the nerve, compelled us to con- 
fine our studies in the first place to muscle-nerves or 
motor nervea, in which the muscle itself acts as the 
required reagent. We now have to discover how far 
the experiences which we have gained of motor-nerves, 
and the views which we have based on these experiences, 
are applicable to other nerves. 

Besides the real motor nerves, we may distingtiish 
those which act on the smooth muscle-fibres of the 
blood-vessels, through these effecting a decrease in the 
diameter of the smaller vessels, and thns regHtating the 
circulation of the hlood. These are called vaso-tnot&i' 
nerves. They are, however, in no way different from 
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other motor nerves. But a difference is observable 
even in the case of the secretory nerves or gland-nerves, 
of which we have already had occasion to make mention. 
When these nerves are irritated the appropriate nerves 
begin to secrete. The connection of these nerves with 
the glands must from a physiological point of view be 
entirely similar to that of the motor nerves with the 
muscles. When the latter are irritated the muscles 
connected with them at once pass into a state of activity. 
Just in the same way the gland-nerves, when they are 
irritated, cause the glands connected with them to pass 
into a state of activity. That this activity is quite 
different from that of the muscles, is obviously due to 
the entirely different structure of the glands and the 
muscles. A gland, unlike a muscle, cannot contract; 
when it becomes active, it secretes a liquid, this being 
its activity. There is therefore no reason to assume 
any difference in any of these nerves, the difference in 
the terminal apparatus, in which the nerves end, being 
sufficient fully to explain the difference in the pheno- 
mena. 

But there are other nerves the action of which is 
much harder to understand. Among these are the 
sensory nerves. When these are irritated, they effect 
sensations of different kinds, some being of light, others 
of sound, and so on. Moreover these nerves are capable 
of receiving irritation in a peculiar way, some by waves 
of light, others by sound vibrations, and others again 
by heat-rays ; but in all cases, only when these influ- 
ences act on the ends of the respective nerves. It is 
not self-evident that these nerves are homogeneous 
in themselves or with the previously mentioned kinds. 
Finally, it is yet harder to under stand, the action of 
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another, and the last class of nerves, which are called 
retardatory nerves (Hemmungs-nerven), It is com- 
mon knowledge that the heart beats ceaselessly during 
life. Now, if a certain nerve which enters the heart 
is irritated the heart ceases to beat, recommencing 
when the irritation of the nerve is discontinued. This 
remarkable fact was discovered by Edward Weber, who 
spoke of the phenomenon as retardation. It is curious 
that a nerve can by its activity still a muscle which 
is in motion. 

2. Before we endeavour to determine this and the 
other points raised, we must note whether any differ- 
ences can be shown in these various nerves, which act 
. in such entirely different ways. In the previous chap- 
ters we have observed so many peculiarities in nerves, 
and among these, qualities which can be examined 
without the intervention of the muscle, that it seems 
not altogether unjustifiable to hope that we may be 
able to observe differences also in nerves if any such 
occur. But if this is impossible, if all nerve-fibres, 
though examined in every possible way, seem to be 
quite homogeneous, then we shall be justified in con- 
sidering them really homogeneous, and must look for 
an explanation of the variety in their actions in other 
circumstances. 

It may at once be said that it is quite impossible 
to show differences in the different kinds of nerves. 
Microscopic observation shows no differences; for the 
difference, to which allusion has already been made, 
between medullary and medulla-less fibres* does not 
affect the point in question. We are obliged to infer 
that the medullary sheath is of entirely subordinate 
significance in the activity of the nerve. At any rate, 
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the presence or absence of this medullary sheath does 
not correspond with differences in the physiological 
actions of nerves. Nor are the small differences in 
diameter of the separate nerve-fibres of greater import- 
ance. Nor do experimental tests bring any differences 
to light. The bearing of nerves to irritants does not 
vary: the electromotive effects are the same in all. In 
all these points we need simply refer to the previous 
chapter, for the explanations there given are equally 
true of all kinds of nerve-fibres. 

If, therefore, all kinds of nerve-fibres are alike, we 
can only explain the difference in their action as due 
to their connection with terminal organs of various 
form. We have already made use of this principle 
in explanation of the difference between motor and 
secretory nerves, and we must now endeavour to ex- 
tend it to all other nerves. 

3. While the motor and secretory nerves have their 
terminal organs in the periphery of the body, the sensi- 
tive or sensory nerves act on apparatus which are situ- 
ated in the central organs of the nervous system. An 
irritant which affects a motor nerve, to become appa- 
rent, must propagate itself toward the periphery, till it 
reaches the muscle situated there ; an irritant, on the 
other hand, which affects a sensory nerve, must be pro- 
pagated toward the centre before it sets free any action. 
Nerves of the former kind are therefore called centrifu* 
galy those of the latter centripetal. We have, however, 
already found that this does not depend on a difference 
in the nerve itself, but that each nerve-fibre, when it is 
affected at any point in its coiurse, transmits the ex- 
citement in both directions ; and we therefore presumed 
that the fact that action takes place only at one end 
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must be due to the nature of the attachment of the 
fibres to the terminal apparatus. {Cf. chap. xiii. § 3, 
p. 217.) 

After we had carefully examined the peripheric ter- 
minal apparatus of the motor nerves, that is to say, the 
muscles, we were in a position to study the processes 
in motor fibre. In order now to understand the action 
of sensory fibres, it will be therefore necessary first 
to obtain further knowledge of the central nervous 
organs. 

The central organs of the nervous system, in ad- 
dition to nerve-fibres, include, as we have seen (chap, 
vii. § 1, p. 105 et 8eq.\ also cellular structures, called 
ganglioTV-^ellSy nerve-cells^ or ganglion-balls. They 
are not always globular, but are generally irregular in 
form. Beside the forms represented in fig. 27 (p. 106), 
which occur scattered here and there in the course of 
the peripheric nerves, forms such as those represented in 
fig. 68- occur much more abundantly in the central or- 
gans. They generally have many processes (four, six and 
even up to twenty), which branch and unite together 
like network. Many cells exhibit one process, differ- 
ing from the others, which passes into a nerve-fibre 
(nerve-process : cf. fig. 68, la and 3c). These nerve- 
processes pass out from the central organ and form 
the peripheric nerves. Within the central organ the 
processes of the ganglion- cells form a very involved 
network of fibres ; between these there are, however, 
other fibres which completely resemble the peripheric 
nerve-fibres. There is no reason for ascribing to these 
fibres of the central organ qualities other than those of 
the peripheric fibres. When in the central organ phe- 
nomena are observed which never occur in the peri- 
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pherie nprve-fibres, it Ib natural to refer these to the 
presence of the ganglion -cells. 

Ab a matter of fact, all organs which contain nerve- 
cells, the central organs as well aa the peripheric 




organs, in which they are present, though not so abun- 
dantly, exhibit certain peculiarities, which we must re- 
gard as caused by the nerve-cells. And as we are in no 
case able to examine the nerve-cell by itself, but must 
always examine it in connection with, and mingled with 
the nerve-fibres, we can but carefully determine the dif- 
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ference in the behaviour of these organs from that of 
ordinary nerve-fibres, and then regard all not appertain- 
ing to the nerve-fibres as peculiar to the nerve-cells. 

We know that the nerve-cells are irritable, that 
they transmit the excitement which arises in them, and 
transfer it at the terminal organ. The excitement can 
never occur of itself in a nerve-fibre, but it always re- 
sults from an irritant acting externally, and can never 
pass from one nerve-fibre to another, but always remains 
isolated in the excited fibre. . 

But where nerve-cells occur, the case is different. 
As long as a nerve-fibre passes uninjured from the brain 
and spinal-marrow, or from one of the accumulations of 
nerve-cells situated in the periphery, to a muscle, ex- 
citement arises without externally visible cause, and 
this acts through the nerve on the muscle, sometimes at 
regular intervals independently of the will, sometimes 
from time to time at the instigation of the will. Again, 
where nerve-cells occur, we find that excitements whjch 
are transmitted to the central organ by a nerve-fibre 
may there be imparted to other nerve-fibres. Thirdly, 
we find that excitements whi^h are transmitted to the 
central organ by nerve-fibres there elicit a peculiar 
process, which is called sensation and consciousness. 
Fourthly and finally, the remarkable phenomenon, 
mentioned above, of retardation, only occurs where 
nerve-cells are present. The four following qualities, 
which are entirely absent in nerve-fibres, must there- 
fore be attributed to nerve-cells :— 

* (1) Excitement may arise in them independently ^ 
i.e. without any visible external irritant, 

(2) They are able to transfer the excitement from 
one fibre to another. 
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(3) They can receive an excitement transmitted to 
them and transmute it into conscious sensation. 

(4) They are able to cause the suppression (retar- 
dation^ of an existing excitement. 

4. From the above it must not be supposed that all 
ganglion-cells possess all these qualities. On the con- 
trary, it is to be supposed that each nerve-cell per- 
forms but one of these functions, and even that there 
are more minute differences in them, so that, for in- 
stance, the nerve-cells which accomplish sensation are 
of various kinds, each of which accomplishes but one 
distinct kind of sensation. This is no mere hypo- 
thesis, for there are established facts which confirm 
the view. Conscious sensations occur only in the brain, 
and the various parts of the brain may be separately 
removed or disabled, in which case individual forms 
of sensation fail, while others remain undisturbed. 
If the whole brain is removed, the nerve-cells of the 
dorsal marrow suffice fully to accomplish the pheno- 
mena of the transference of excitement from one nerve- 
fibre to another. Again, there are certain regions of 
the brain which separately are able to give rise to inde- 
pendent excitement in themselves ; and certain accmnu- 
lations of nerve-cells which lie outside the actual central 
nervous organs have the same power. The forms which 
nerve-cells assume being very varied, it often happens 
that the cells of certain regions, where only certain capa- 
bilities can be shown, are alike in form, and differ in this 
respect from the cells of other regions, where the capa- 
bilities are different. As yet, however, it has not been 
found possible to distinguish differences in form suffi- 
ciently characteristic, and relations between the form and 
the function of nerve-cells sufficiently characteristic to 
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make it possible definitely to infer the function of a cell 
from its form. On the contrary, it is better, by experi- 
ments with animals and experiences with invalids, to 
determine step by step what functions belong to the 
cells of a given region. Considering the complex and 
yet very imperfectly known structure of the central 
nervous organs, it is not surprising that this task has 
by no means yet been fully accomplished. As in the 
present work we are not treating of the physiology of 
the separate parts of the nervous system, but are only 
concerned with the general characters of the elements 
which ^ constitute the nervous system, we must not 
enter into details ; but we must be satisfied to show 
what the nerve-cells in general are able to accomplish 
and to give due prominence to the fact that each 
separate nerve-cell is probably always able to accom- 
plish only one definite thing. We will now run 
through these capacities and show the facts which 
serve as proof of these. 

5. The natural rise of excitement takes place 
either voluntarily or involuntarily. We are always 
able voluntarily to contract our muscles, though not 
all of these, for many, especially the smooth forms, 
are not subject to the will, but contract only as the 
result of other causes. Sometimes, moreover, the want 
of power to contract certain muscles is to be ascribed 
only to 'want of use, as is shown by the fact that 
some men are able voluntarily to contract the skin 
of their scalps or their ear-muscles, though this is 
impossible to most men, or is possible only in a 
very restricted degree. Similarly, it is a matter of 
use how far the will is able to eflfect a limited con- 
traction of separate muscles or parts of a muscle. 
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Those beginning to play the piano find it difficult to 
raove individual fingers apart from . the others, though 
by practice they soon learn to do this. Whenever 
an intended contraction of a muscle is accompanied 
by another unintended and simultaneous, the latter 
is called a co-relative movement Such co-relative 
movements sometimes accompany illness. Stammerers, 
for instance, when they speak, twitch the face muscles 
or even those of the arm. It has also been observed 
that in the case of injuries, after blood has been lost 
from the brain, movements of the injured limbs not 
voluntarily possible occur involuntarily as co-relative 
motions. Some co-relative movements are natural in 
the organism ; for instance, when the eye is turned 
inward, the pupil simultaneously decreases in size, and 
a contraction of the adjusting muscle occurs, by which 
the eye is enabled to see at a short distance. This 
co-relative motion has been regarded as a case of the 
transmission of the excitement from one nerve- fibre to 
another; but it seems to me that this is incorrect. 
For there is nothing to show that the excitement 
originated in one fibre and was then transferred to 
other fibres, and it is more simple to assume that the 
various fibres were excited simultaneously by the will, 
either because isolated excitement of these fibres sepa- 
rately is really impossible on account of the anatomical 
structure of the nerve, or because of an insufficient 
specialisation of the influence of the will, resulting 
from want of exercise — that is, it is due to unskilful- 
ness on the part of the will. 

If it is asked how the voluntary excitement of the 
nerve-fibres is caused in the nerve-cells, an answer, 
is yet to be sought in physiology. Into the question 
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whether there is actually a purely voluntary excite- 
ment, that is, that no incitement acted externally 
on the brain but that the excitement originated quite 
spontaneously, we will not enter further here. All 
that is certain is that in many cases an action appears 
to be voluntary which, if the process is more closely 
analysed, is found to result from external influences. 
But the physiological process by which (whether 
externally influenced or not) excitement arises in 
the nerve-cells, which excitement is then transmitted 
through the nerve-fibre to the muscle, is as yet ex- 
tremely obscure ; and if it is said that it is a molecular 
motion of the constituent particles of the nerve-cell, 
this explains nothing, but merely expresses the convic- 
tion that it is not a supematiural phenomenon, but 
merely a physical process analogous to the process of 
excitement in the peripheric nerves. 

Involuntary movements occur sometimes irregularly, 
as twitchings, spasms ; sometimes regularly, as in the 
case of respiratory movements, the movements of the 
heart, the contractions of the vascular muscles, of the 
intestinal muscles, and so on. The latter, which occur 
with more or less regularity while life lasts, and are 
for the most part of deep significance as regards the 
normal condition of the vit^al phenomena, have natu- 
rally been especially subjected to thorough research. 
They are called autoTnatic movements^ that is, they 
occur independently of the co-operation of the will, 
and apparently without any incentive. But notwith- 
standing this, it is chiefly in such cases that the causes 
which effect the excitement of the nerves concerned 
have been to a certain extent established. 

Automatic movements may be distinguished into: 
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<»uch as are rhythmic^ in which contraction and 
tion of the muscles concerned take place in regular 
alternation, as in respiration and in the movements of 
the heart; such as are tonic, in which the contractiaiis 
are more constantly enduring, even if the degree of 
contraction varies, as in the contraction of the vaseolar 
muscles, and of the rainbow membrane of the eye ; and 
such as are irref/ular, i.e. the peristaltic movements of 
the intestine. Our knowledge of automatic movements 
is based principally on those connected with respira- 
tion ; but the conceptions gained in this case may be 
directly applied to the other cases. It will be suffi- 
cient therefore to speak of respiratory motion only. 

Respiration begins immediately after birth, and 
its movements continue from that time thronghont life. 
In the higher animals (mammals and birds) they are 
unconditionally necessary for the preservation of life, 
for only by their means is suflBcient oxygen conveyed 
to the blood to provide for all the vital processes. On 
the other hand, when the organ froin which the ex- 
citement of the respiratory muscles proceeds is in 
any way insuflBciently nourished or is otherwise in- 
jured in condition, respiratory action ceases and life is 
threatened. This organ is a limited point in the 
medulla oblongata^ formed of a mass of nerve-cells, in 
which the excitements originate, and from which they 
are conveyed by the nerves to the respiratory muscles. 
This is called the respiratory centre {Lebenskmotm 
of the Germans, noeiid vital of the French), because 
of its importance to life. It is the spot which the 
matador in bull-fights must reach by a skilful blow 
with his knife, to bring the enraged animal to the 
ground ; it is the spot which, if crushed between the 
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first and second vertebrse, the result is instant death 
by the so-called dislocation of the neck. It has been 
shown that the cause which indnces this ceaseless 
activity in the nerve-cells of the respiratory centre 
lies in the character of the blood. Wh^n the blood 
is quite saturated with oxygen, then the activity of 
the respiratory centre commences,' When the biood 
becomes freer from oxygen, the respiratory motions 
become stronger. 

Far from being necessarily active, independently and 
without external incentive, the nerve-cells of the respi- 
ratory centre are also rendered active by external cir- 
cumstances. Bnt they are much more sensitive than the 
nerve-fibres, so that they are influenced even by slight 
changes in the gaseous contents of the blood which 
plays over them. And the other automatic nerve-cells 
behave exactly as do the cells of the respiratory centre. 
Yet small differences in sensitiveness occur among 
them, so that some are excited even when only the 
average amount of oxygen ia contained in the blood, 
others when a point lower than this average has been 
reached, as happens only occasionally during life. 

It would take too long to apply this theory, now 

' GipcrimcTntal proof of this ma.^ always be tried by anyone 
on himaelf. Attention most, be given for a time to the respiratory 
roovemenls, their depth and number being noted. From eight 
to ten ioapirations and expirations are tben draws slowly one 
after the other. By this meana mnch more ^r is introdaced into 
the lungs than by ordinary respiration, and the blood can therefore 
thoroughly saturate itself with oxygen. If, after this, volnntary 
respiration ia ceased, it wil! be found that twenty seconds or more 
elapse before a reBpirntion again occurs, long enough that la for the 
consoraption of the introdnced oiygea. Only after this do respira- 
tions begin, at erst weikly, but always increasing in strength, until 
the former regular respiration again pievails. 
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briefly explained, to each of the other processes of 
automatic motion. We must content ourselves with 
the remark that an analogous conception of the nature 
of the movements of the heart is probable, though no 
experimental proof of its correctness has yet been 
achieved. The cause of movements of the intestine is 
not quite so difficult to understand ; at any rate, the 
main principles found in the case of the nerve-cells of 
the respiratory centre are valid in the case of all other 
automatic centres.^ Mention must still be made of 
the fact that in the heart and intestine the nerve-cells 
from which the automatic action proceeds are situated 
within the respective organs themselves. For this 
reason these organs can yet exhibit movements after 
the nerve-centres have been destroyed, or the organs 
have been cut from the body^ 

6. The transference, by means of the nerve-cells, 
of an excitement from one nerve-fibre to another is 
most clearly shown in that which is called refieo- 
Hon. By this term is meant the passage of an excite- 
ment, which having acted on a sensory fibre has been 
transmitted by it to the nerve-cells, to a centrifugal 
fibre, by which it is conducted back from the centre 
(as a ray of light is reflected from a mirror) and 
makes its appearance at another point. The reflection 
can occur either in a motor fibre^ in which case it is 
called a reflex action, or in a secretory or retarda- 
tory fibre. The former case is more common and 
better known. As examples of such reflex actions, I 
may mention the closing of the eyelids on the irrita- 

* Those who wish to obtain further information as to these cir- 
cumstances may be referred to my work Bemerkungen uher die 
Thdtiykeit der antomatisehen Nerve n- centra, Sec. Erlangen, 1876. 
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tion of tte Bensory nerves of the eye, sneezing on 
irritation of the mucous membrane of the nose, cough- 
ing on the irritation of the mucous membrane of the 
respiratory organ. Wherever sensory nerves are con- 
nected by nerve-cells with motor nerves, these reflex 
actions may occur. If an animal is decapitated and 
its toe is pinched, the leg is drawn up and contractions 
occur in it. The reflex actions are here accomplished 
through the nerve-cells of the spinal marrow, and the 
removal of the brain favours the action, while it at the 
same time excludes the possibility of the intervention 
of voluntary movements. 

There is no doubt that in this process the nerve- 
cells play a part, and that the process does not depend 
solely on the direct transference of the excitement from 
a sensory nerve-fibre to an adjacent motor nerve-fibre. 
Apart from the fact that the transference never takes 
place except where nerve-cells can be shown to be pre- 
sent, this is confirmed by the fact that the process of 
reflex transference occupies a very noticeable time, 
much longer than that required for transmission 
through the nerve-fibres. With the knowledge which 
we have now gained of the structure of the central 
nervous organs, it may be considered established, that 
nowhere is there immediate connection between sen- 
sory and motor nerve-fibres, but a mediate connection 
through the nerve-oelis. This allows the possibility of 
the propagation of an excitement from a sensory nerve- 
fibre, through a nerve-cell, to a motor nerve-fibre. It 
is thus intelligible how, owing to the interconnec- 
tion of the nerve-cells, the passage of the excitement 
from any sensory nerve-fibre t« any or every motor 
nerve-fibre is possible, for the excitement advances 
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from nerve-cell to nerve-cell, from each of wKieh it 
can repass into a motor fibre. From the length of 
the time occupied by the reflex irritant, it is to be 
inferred that the transmission of the excitement has 
to meet considerable resistance in the nerve-cells. 
This resistance naturally increases with the number of 
nerve-cells to be traversed, so that the transference of 
a reflex action from a definite sensory fibre to different 
motor nerve-fibres is not always equally difficult, and 
is the more difficult the greater is the number of 
the cells which lie between the two. All this agrees 
with the facts found by experiment. It also explains, 
why, by certain influences, not only is the reflex trans- 
ference rendered easier, but the passage of the excite- 
ment to the most remote motor fibres is also rendered 
peculiarly possible. The best known case of this is 
poisoning by strychnine. This so greatly facilitates the 
reflex transference that the slightest touch on any point 
of the skin, or even the disturbance caused by a breath, 
is sufficient to throw all the muscles of the body into 
violent reflex tetanus. 

As each excitement of a sensory fibre which reaches 
the nerve-centre can give rise to a conscious sensation, 
the spread of the excitement within the centre must 
have the same effect as would be the case if a larger 
number of excitements of several sensory fibres reached 
the centre simultaneously. This process, which, how- 
ever, only occurs in the case of strong excitements, 
is called co-relative sensation. Sensation is caused 
not only by the excitement of the nerve-cell directly 
concerned, but also by the spread of the excitement 
to the other nerve-cells. It may also be spoken of as 
the radiation of the sensory irritant, because the excite- 
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ment seems to spread within certain limits from the 
point directly toilched. 

7. These phenomena will become . more evident 
when we have more accurately learned the origin of 
conscious sensations in general, and the conceptions 
which depend on this. In order that such conscious 
sensations should result it seems absolutely necessary 
that the excitament should reach the main brain 
{cerebrum). Whether other parts of the brain, or even 
the spinal marrow, are able to give rise to conscious 
sensations is at least very doubtful, and is at any rate 
not proved.* But when the excitement reaches the 
brain, it gives rise not only to feelings, but also to 
very definite conceptions as to the nature of the excite- 
ment, its cause, and the locality at which it acts. It 
is true that sometimes this effect fails and the irritant 
does not reach consciousness, as, for example, when the 
attention is strongly attracted in some other direction, 

* The dispute about the so-called * mind in the spinal marrow ' 
{Miickenvia/rksseele), the question, that ijs, whether more or less clea? 
conscious conceptions can occur in the nerve-cells of the spinal cord, 
was long and hotly debated, but is now at rest. It appears to me 
that the whole form of the question is unscientific, for the question 
can simply not be solved with the means for research which we can 
command. Our own consciousness informs us as to our own sensa- 
tions and conceptions, and we learn those of others from their lips. 
Where this fails, opinion is always untrustworthy, as, for example, 
where we try to infer the feelings of men from their behaviour. 
It is, however, yet more hazardous to attach importance to the 
movements of a brainless animal, and it is therefore not surprising 
that two observers should draw quite different conclusions from the 
same facts, one explaining them as simple reflections, the other being 
of opinion that such behaviour under such circumstances is only ex- 
plicable as the result of conscious sensations and conceptions. The 
lower the animal is in the scale, the more untrustworthy, naturally, 
is the decision. 
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or as in sleep. The irritant can then elicit a reflex 
action, though there is no consciousness of this. That 
the origin of conscious conceptions is also an activity 
of the nerves is certain, and it is the cells of the 
grey matter of the brain which possess this activity. 
On the other hand, we are entirely unable even to 
indicate how this consciousness comes into being. It 
may be due to molecular processes in the nerve-cells 
which result from the received excitement ; but mole- 
cular processes are but movements of the molecules, 
and though we can understand how such movements 
cause other movements, we are entirely imaware how 
these can be translated into consciousness.* 

The excitements transmitted by the various sensory 
fibres do not all act in the same way on the brain, and 
the sensations to which they give rise differ. Accord- 
ingly, we may distinguish the various sensations of 
the various senses, and even within one and the same 
sense various sub-species, as the colours in the spjiere 
of optical sensations, the various pitches in the sphere 
of auditory sensations. But as all the nerve-fibres 
which accomplish the various sensations differ in no 
way from each other, we are forced to look in the 
nerve-cells for the reason of the difference in sensations. 
Just as we assumed that motor nerve-cells differ from 
sensory, so we must further assume that among 
sensory nerve-cells, the excitement of which always 
elicits the conception of light, others again the excite- 

» E. du Bois-Reymond has entered further into this question in 
his address to the assembly of naturalists at Leipzig ( Uieber die 
Grenzen des Ndtvrerltennenf, Leipzig, 1872). Some of the younger 
natural philosophers seem inclined to avoid the difficulty by ascrib- 
ing, as docs Schopenhauer, sensatioti and consciousness to all mole- 
cules, but this does not seem to me to be any real gain. 
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ment of which always elicits the conception of sound, 
others again the excitement of which always results in 
the conception of taste, and so on. In entire accord- 
ance with this assumption is the fact that it does not 
matter what external cause effects the excitement of 
any one nerve-fibre, but that every excitement of a given 
nerve-fibre is always followed by a given sensation. 
Thus, the nerve of sight may be mechanically or elec- 
trically irritated, with the result of producing a sensa- 
tion of light ; mechanical or electric irritation of the 
auditory nerve effects a sound sensation ; electric irri- 
tation of the nerve of taste effects just such a sensa- 
tion of taste as does the influence of a tasted substance. 
It even happens that the exciting cause is situated 
in the brain itself and directly excites the nerve-cells, 
and the sensations which are thus elicited are indis- 
tinguishable from those which arc effeeted through 
the nerves. To this are due the subjectwe. sensations, 
hallucinations and so on, which depend on an altera^ 
tion in the character of the blood, or on an increase 
in the sensitiveness in the nerve-cells. 

Wherever the excitement occurs, whether in the 
nerve-cells themselves or anywhere in the course of the 
nerves leading to the cells, consciousness always refers 
the sensation to the presence of some external cause of 
excitement. If the .nerve of sight is pressed, the 
patient believes that he sees a light external to his 
body ; if a nerve of touch is irritated at any point in 
its course (e.g. the elbow-nerve at the furcation of the 
elbow-bones), the patient feels something in the 
nerves distributed in the skin (in our example in the 
two last fing^^s, and in the outer edge of the palm of 
the hand). Our power of conception therefore always 
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projects every sensation which reaches the conscious^- 
ness outward, that is, to where the cause of the excite- 
ment is normally. This so-called law of eccentric 
sensatioTis finds an easy explanation in the. supposi- 
tion that the conception of the locality of the eflBcient 
cause is gained from experience.^ It will easily be 
understood that thi* necessarily follows from the cha- 
racters which we have ascribed to the nerve-cells. 
When the nerve-cell is irritated, the same sensation 
and the same conception must always result. Just as it 
makes no difference in the case of a muscle whether the 
excitement conveyed to it by a motor nerve starts from 
a higher or from a lower point on the nerve, or whether 
the nerve has been irritated mechanically, electrically, 
or by the will, so the process in the nerve-cell does not 
depend on the locality or ihe nature of the excite- 
ment. !v When the circumstances which give rise to 
the irritation are abnormal, the result As an illusion 
of the senses, that is, a false cause is assigned to a 
perfejpjy clear and true sensation. 

8. The nature of the last oi the capabilities which 
we have attributed to the nerve-cells, the retardation 
of a motion, is still very obscure. The feet of retarda- 
tion is as yet principally known in the case of auto- 
matic motion, though retardation of reflex action also 
occurs, as may be inferred even from the fact that the 
rise of reflex actions is hindered by the activity of the 
nerves, especially when this originates from the braiji. 
The respiratory movements being of all automatic move- 

^ Details of this matter, into which we cannot enter further 
here, will be found in Bernstein's The Fire Senses of Man (Inter- 
national Scientifie Series, vol. xxi.), and in Hiadef's Elementary 
Physiology. 
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ments the best known, it is on these that the current 
views as to the retardatory nerves are based. It has 
been explained in § 5 that the respiratory movements 
result from the excitement of the nerve-cells of the re- 
spiratory centre. These movements may be accelerated 
or retarded, though all the other conditions remain 
unchanged, if certain nerve-fibres which pass from the 
mucous membrane of the air-passage to this respira- 
tory centre are irritated. These retardatory nerves 
are distinguished from those which pass to the heart 
by the fact that it is not known whether the latter pass 
to the muscles of the heart or to the nerve-cells 
situated in the heart, a doubt which is satisfied' in 
the case of the former by their anatomical arrange- 
ment. Of the retardatOTy fibres of the heart it might 
be supposed that they in some way incapacitate the 
muscle from contracting ; in the case of the retar- 
datory nerves of the respiratory system such supposi- 
tion may be at once rejected, for they are in no way in 
contact with the respiratory muscles. The only pos- 
sible explanation is therefore, that the retardatory 
nerves act on the nerve-cells in which the excitement 
is generated, thus either preventing the excitement from 
even coming into existence, or preventing the excite- 
ment from passing from the nerve-cells in which it is 
generated to the appropriate motor nerve-cells. For 
various reasons the latter view has been preferred. It 
is supposed that the automatically acting ganglion-cells 
are not directly connected with the appropriate nerve- 
fibres, but that conducting intermediate apparatus are 
present between the two, and that these ofi*er a great 
resistance. This explains both the occurrence of the 
rhythmic motions and the retardation. The lattei, 
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that is, is due to an increase in the resistance by 
which the motion is temporarily suspended.* 

Ketardatory nerves have been recognised in aliao0t 
all automatic apparatus, and all are accounted for by 
the above explanation. The same explanation may also, 
be applied at once to the retardation of reflex action ; 
for even in the passage of the excitement from the 
sensory to the motor nerves very great resistance has 
to be overcome, and an increase in this resistance 
must prevent the passage of the excitement and thus 
hinder reflex action. Our acquaintance with this sub- 
ject is, however, not yet by any means complete, and 
a final opinion on the matter is therefore for the time 
impossible. 

I will only mention further that the opposite eflFect, 
the facilitation of the passage of the excitement from 
the nerve-cells in which it originates, to the peripheric 
nerve-courses, appears to occur. 

Finally, it is sometimes observable that when those 
portions of the nerves which contain nerve-cells ai:e 
continually and regularly irritated, a rhythmic or even 
an irregular movement results, instead of a regular 
tetanic contraction of the muscles concerned, — ^a cir- 
cumstance which is evidently to be explained in the 
same way as rh3rthmic automatic activity. The regu- 
lar excitement having to pass through nerve-cells is 
modified by the great resistance present in these, and 
is transformed into a rhythmic motion, while when the 
nerve and the muscle are directly connected, the latter 
responds to a continuous excitement of the nerve with 
a regular and continuous contraction. 

* See my account of the automatic nerve-centres, to which refer- 
ence has already been made. 
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9. From all these details it is very evident that 
the nerve-fibres are homogeneous the one with the 
other, and that the difference in their effects is to be 
referred to their connection with nerve-cells of varied 
form. This seems, however, to be opposed to the fact 
that the different sense-nerves are irritable by quite 
different influences, and each of them only by quite 
definite influences — the nerve of sight by light, the 
nerve of hearing by sound, and so on. It would, how- 
ever, be a mistake to infer from this that the nerve of 
sight is really different from the nerve of hearing. If 
the matter is examined more closely, it appears that 
the nerve of sight cannot be excited by light. The 
strongest sunlight may be allowed to fall on thejMrve 
of sight without producing exGit^naeat, It is not the 
nerve, but a jteculiar terminal apparatus in the retina 
of the eye with which the nerve of sight is connected, 
which is sensitive to light. The case of the other 
sense-nerves is similar; each is provided at its peri- 
pheric end with a peculiar receptive apparatus, which 
can be excited by definite influences, and which then 
transmits these influences to the nerves. On the 
difference in the structure of these terminal apparatus 
depend which influences have the power of exciting 
them. When the excitement has once entered the 
nerve it is always the same. That it afterward elicits 
different sensations in us, depends again on the character 
of the nerve-cells in which the nerve-fibres end. Sup- 
posing that the nerves of hearing and of sight of a 
man were cut, and the peripheric end of the former 
were perfectly united with the central end of the 
latter, and contrariwise that the peripheric end of the 
nerve of sight were perfectly united with the central 
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end of the nerve of hearing, then the sound of an 
orchestra would elicit in us the sensation of light and 
colour, and the sight of a highly coloured picture 
would elicit in us impressions of sound. The sensa- 
tions which we receive from outward impressions are 
therefore not dependent on the nature of these im- 
pressions, but on the nature of our nerve-cells. We 
feel not that which acts on our bodies, but only that 
which goes on in our brain. 

Under these circumstances it may appear strange 
that our sensations and the outward processes by 
which they are evoked are so entirely in agreement ; 
that light elicits sensations of light, sound sensations 
of sound, and so on. But this agreement does not really 
exist ; its apparent existence is only due to the use of 
the same name to express two processes which have 
nothing in common. The process of the sensation of 
light bears no likeness to the physical process of the 
ether vibrations which elicit it; and this is evident 
even in the fact that the same vibrations of ether 
meeting the skin elicit an entirely different sensation, 
namely, that of warmth. The vibration s of a tuning-fork 
are capable of exciting the nerves of the human skin, 
and then they are felt ; they may excite our auditory 
nerves, and then they are heard ; and under certain 
circumstances they may be seen. The vibrations of 
the tuning-fork are always the same, and they have 
nothing in common with the sensations which they 
elicit. Though the physical processes of the vibrations 
of ether are called, sometimes light, and at another time 
heat, a more accurate study of physics shows that the 
process is the same. The usual classification of physical 
rocesses into those of sound, light, warmth, and so on. 
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is irrational, because in these processes it givfes pro- 
minence to an accidental circumstance, that is, to the 
way in which they affect himian beings, who are endowed 
with various sensations, while in other, such as mag- 
netic and electric processes, it is based on quite different 
marks of classification. Scientific study of the phy- 
sical processes on the one hand, and of the physio- 
logical processes of sensation on the other, exposes this 
error, which penetrates further owing to the fact that 
language uses the same words for the different pro- 
cesses, thus making their distinction harder. 

Language is, however, but the expression of the 
human conception of things, and the conception of 
the innate identity of light and the sensations of light, 
of sound and of the sensation of sound, and so on, was 
regarded till quite recently as incontrovertibly true. 
Goethe ' gave expression to this in the lines — 

War* nicht das Auge sonnenhaft, 
Die Sonne konnt' es nie erblicken ; 
Lag' nicht in uns des Gottes eigne Kraft, 
Wie konnt' uns Gottliches entziicken I 

Plato expresses himself in the same way in the 
* Timaeus.' On the other hand, Aristotle held correct 
conceptions on the subject. But it is only since the 
researches of Johannes Miiller laid new ways open to 
science that these conceptions have gained a scientific 
foundation, and have been brought in all points into 
harmony with the facts, so that they have now become 
the basis of the physiology of the senses and the 
psychology of the present day. 

One expression of the erroneous views once pre- 
valent is to be found in the theory of so-called ade- 

> Zahme Xenien, iii. 70. 
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qtidte irritants^ according to which there is such a 
sufficient irritant for each sense-nerve, that is, an 
irritant in its nature adapted to the nature of the 
sense-nerve, and that this was alone able to excite it. 
We know now that this is not true. Yet the expres- 
sion may be used to indicate the irritants which are 
especially able to act on the terminal organs of the 
nerves. 

In the same way we may look upon the idea of 
so-called specific energies of the sense-nerves, if by 
this it is intended to express any character of the 
nerves, as disproved. But we must ascribe specific 
energies to the individual nerve-cells in which the sen- 
sations are originated. It is these alone which are 
able to produce in us different kinds of sensation. If 
all the nerve-cells of the sensations were alike, sensa- 
tions could indeed be elicited in us by the influence 
of the outer world on our sense organs ; but these 
would only be of one and the same kind, or at most it 
could only be in the strength of this one undefined 
sensation that differences would be perceptible. There 
may be animals which are only capable of such a single 
undefined sensation, their nerve-cells being all alike 
and not yet differentiated. Such animals would be 
able to form a conception of the outer world as 
distinguished from their own bodies, that is, they 
would be able to evolve self-consciousness ; but they 
would not be able to attain a knowledge of the pro- 
cesses in the outer world. The development of such 
knowledge in us is greatly assisted by a comparison 
of the different impressions brought about by the 
different organs of the senses. A body presents itself 
to our eye as occupying a certain space, being of a 
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certain colour, and so on. By tasting we may gain 
further conceptions of this body. If it is out of reach 
of our hands, by approaching it we may observe how 
the apparent size of the body, as the eye shows it 
to us, increases as we approach. These and many 
thousand other experiences which we have gained 
since our earliest youth have gradually put us in a 
position to form conceptions as to the nature of a body 
merely from a few sensations. In this act many com- 
plete inferences are imconsciously involved, so that 
that which we believe to have been directly perceived 
is • really known by inference from many sensations 
and from a combination of former experiences. For 
instance, we think that we see a man at a certain dis- 
tance; really, however, we only feel a picture of a 
certain size of the man on our retina. We know the 
average size of a man, and we know that the apparent 
size decreases with the distance; moreover, we feel 
the degree of contraction of the muscles of our eye 
which is necessary to direct the axis of our eye to the 
object and for the adjustment of our eye to the neces- 
sary distance. From all these circumstances, the 
opinion, which we erroneously regard as a direct sensa- 
tion, is formed. 

10. We have already (chap. iv. § 2 ; chap. vii. 
§ 3) made acquaintance with the methods by which 
Helmholtz measured the details of the time occupied 
by the contraction of the muscle and the propagation 
of the excitement in the motor nerves. By the same, 
or very similar methods, Helmholtz, and others after 
him, determined the propagation of the excitement in 
sensory nerves, and found that it was about 30 m. per 
second, and therefore, at nearly the same rate as in the 
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motor nerves of men. More than this has been done: 
the time has been measured which is requisite for an 
irritant cpnducted to the brain to be transmuted into 
consciousness. Such determinations, in addition to 
their theoretical value, are of practical interest to 
observing astronomers. In observing the p?issage of 
stars on the meridian and comparing the passage seen 
through the telescope with the audible beats of a 
second-pendulum, the observer always admits a slight 
error, dependent on the time which the impressions on 
the two senses require to reach the state of conscious- 
ness. In two different observers this error is not of 
exactly the same value ; and in order to render the 
observations of different astronomers comparable with 
each other, it is necessary to know the difference 
between the two cases, the so-called personal equation. 
In order to refer the observations made by each indi- 
vidual to the correct time, it is necessary to determine 
the error which is made by each individual. 

Let us suppose that an observer sitting in complete 
darkness suddenly sees a spark, and thereupon gives 
a signal. By a suitable apparatus, both the time at 
which the spark really appeared and that at which the 
signal was given are recorded. The difference between 
the two can be measured, and it is called the physio- 
logical time for the sense of sight ; the physiological 
time for the sense of hearing and for that of touch 
may be determined in the same way. Thus Professor 
Hirsch, of Neufchatel, found — 

In the case of the sense of sight 0*1974 to 0*2083 sec. 
„ „ hearing 0*194 „ 

„ „ touch 0*1733 „ 

When the impression which was to be recorded was 
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not unexpected, but was kuown beforehand, the physio- 
logical time proved to be much shorter ; in the case 
of the sense of sight it was only from 0'07 to O'll of 
a second. From this it follows that, in the case of 
excitement the advent of which ia expected, the brain 
fulfils its work much more quickly. 

Certain experimenta made by Donders are yet more 
interesting, A person was instructed to make a signal, 
sometimes with the right hand, sometimes with the 
left, according as a gentle irritant applied to the skin 
was felt in one place or the other. If the place was 
known, the signal succeeded the irritant after an in- 
terval of 0'205 of a second, but if the place was not 
known, only afler an interval of 0'272 of a seoond. The 
psychological act of reflection, as to where the irritant 
occurred, and that of the corresponding choice of the 
hand occupied, therefore, a period of 0'067 of a second. 

The physiological time in the case of the sense of 
sight was somewhat dependent on colour ; white light 
was always noticed somewhat sooner than red. If the 
observer knew the colour which he was to see, he gave 
the signal sooner than when this was not the case and 
he bad first to reflect as to what he had seen before he 
gave the signal. In such experiments, the observer 
always forms a preconception of the colour which he 
expects to see. If the colour when it becomes obser- 
vable corresponds with that which he expected, the 
reaction in the observer takes place sooner than when 
this is not the case. 

Similar observations were made in the case of the 
sense of hearing : the recognition of any sound beard 
follows sooner when it is known beforehand what sound 
is to be heard than when this is not the case. 
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This sluggishness of the consciousness, if we may so 
call it, is exhibited in another way in certain experi- 
ments instituted by Helmholtz. The eye sees a figure, 
which is immediately followed by a bright light : the 
more powerful the latter is, the longer must the first 
have been seen, if it is to be recognised at all ; more- 
over, complex figures require more time than simpler. 
If letters are seen lighted up on a bright ground for a 
very short time, no other light following, a shorter time 
is necessary for the recognition, the larger are the letters 
and the brighter the illumination. 

It is true that it is only very simple brain activities 
the origin of which can be in any way made clearer by 
such experiments as these ; but yet these are the rudi- 
ments of all mental activity — sensation, conception, re- 
flection, and will; and even the most elaborate deduction 
of a speculative philosopher can only be a chain of such 
simple processes as those which we have been observ- 
ing. These measurements, therefore, represent the 
beginnings of an experimental physiological psychology, 
the development of which is to be expected in the 
future. It seems to me that remunerative study of 
the processes in nerve-cells must start from the very 
simplest phenomena. Kesults are, therefore, to be first 
looked for in the study of the processes of reflection ; 
possibly these will prepare the ground on which at some 
future time a mechanism of the nervous processes may 
be built. * In truth,' says D. F. Strauss, in * The Old 
and the New Faith,' * he who shall explain the grasp 
of the polyp after the prey which it has perceived, or 
the contraction of the insect larva when pierced, will 
indeed be yet far from having in this comprehended 
human thought, but he will be on the way to do so, and 
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may attain his end without requiring the help of a 
single new principle.' Whether this end will ever be 
attained is another matter. But we can always gain 
fuller knowledge of the conditions under which it may 
come to pass, and of the mechanical processes which 
fom^ its first principles. Such is the lofty aim afteif 
which the science of the General Physiology of Muscles 
and Nerves strives — an aim worthy of the labour of the 
noblest. 
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NOTES AND ADDITIONS. 



1. Graphical Representation. Idea op Mathematical 

Function (p. 49). 

The method employed in fig. 16 of representing by a 
sign the dimensions of the expansion relatively to the amount 
of the expanding weights, admits of such a vaiiety of appli- 
cations, and will be used so frequently, that a brief explana- 
tion of it may not be out of place here. 

When two series of values bear such a relation the one 
to the other that each value of one series corresponds with a 
definite value in the other, mathematicians speak of the one 
value as the function of the other. This relation may 
always be exhibited in tabular form, as in the following 
example : — 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 

The relation which prevails in this case is very simple. 
Each number in the upper series corresponds with a number 
in the lower, and the latter is always double the value of 
the former. Representing the numbers in the upper series 
by X, those in the lower by y, the relation between the two 
series of numbers may be expressed in the formula : 

y=2x 
This formula expresses the same and even more than the 
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NOTES AND ADDITIONS. 
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1. Graphical Representation. Idea op Mathematical 

Function (p. 49). 

The ndethod employed in fig. 16 of representing by a 
sign the dimensions of the expansion relatively to the amount 
of the expanding weights, admits of such a variety of appli- 
cations, and will be used so frequently, that a brief explana- 
tion of it may not be out of place here. 

When two series of values bear such a relation the one 
to the other that each value of one series corresponds with a 
definite value in the other, mathematicums speak of the one 
value as the function of the other. This relation may 
always be exhibited in tabular form, as in the following 
example : — ^ 

12 3 456789 10 
2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 

The relation which prevails in this case is very simple. 
Each number in the upper series corresponds with a number 
in the lower, and the latter is always double the value of 
the former. Representing the numbers in the upper series 
by X, those in the lower by y, the relation between the two 
series of numbers may be expressed in the formula : 

y=2x 
This formula expresses the same and even more than the 
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shown by a method first employed by D&%artes, which it is 
our present object to explain. 

The amounts treated may be of the most varied kinds : 
numbers, weights, degrees of warmth, the number of births 
or deaths, and so on. In all cases the amount may be diagram- 
matically shown by the length of a line. If a line of a cer- 
tain length represents any given amount, then double this 
amount is represented by a line twice the length of the 
former. It does not matter what is the standard selected ; 
but when once selected it must not be varied in the same 
representation. Two lines are drawn at right angles to 
each other ; from the point of section B (fig. 69) the lengths 
which are to represent the values of one series (in ovu* case, 
the weights attached to the muscle) are measured off on the. 
c 

^ f 




h 

Fig. 70. Diagraai of positive and negative values. 

horizontal line. From each of the points thus obtained, d' ^ h'\ 
d", d'", a line is drawn at right angles to the first, care being 
taken to make its length express the expansion corresponding 
with each weight respectively. This gives the lines d' B\ 
h" B",d" B"',d"' B^^. By connecting these points we 
obtain the curve BB' B" B'" B'' x", which at a glance 
shows the relation between the weight and the expansion. 
In exactly the same way the curve h h' h" V" Bh y is pro- 
jected, and this represents the expansion of the active muscle 
by the corresponding weights. 

In many cases it is required to represent values of oppo- 
site kinds. If, for example (fig. 70), the wire a 6 is tra- 
versed by an electric current, then one half assumes positive 
tension, the other negative tension. To express this, the 
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lines which are to represent positive tension are drawn 
upward, those which are to represent negative tension down- 
ward, from the basal line. The figure then shows that 
the tension in the middle of the wire ^ 0, and that toward 
the left the positive, toward the right the negative, tensions 
increase regularly. In order to find the amount of the 
tension prevailing at any particular point, e.g. at e, a per- 
pendiculai: line is erected at that point; and the length 
of this, e fy accurately i*epresents the tension there pre- 
vailing. 



2. Direction op the Muscle-Fibres, Height op Elevation, 
AND THE Accomplishment of Work (p. 93). 

Because of the extreme rarity of long parallel-fibred 
muscles, it is interesting to examine more closely the in- 
fluence which oblique arrangement of the ^ 
'fibres exercises on their force, height of ele- 
vation, and on the work which they accom- 
plish. When a muscle-fibre is so arranged 
that it is incapable of effecting a movement 
in the direction of its own contraction, only a 
part of the force of tension which is generated 
in it by its contraction comes into play, and 
this part may be easily found by the law of 
the parallelogi-am of forces. This is the case 
in all simply and doubly penniform muscles. 
Supposing that the muscle-fibre A B (fig. 71) 4' 
contracts to the extent B b, but that motion 
of the point B, on account of the attachment 
of the muscle to the bone, and of the nature 
of the sockets of the latter, can only occur in 
the direction B C ; in that case the muscle- 
fibre, in contracting, undergoes a change in 
direction from its fixed point of origin -4, and thus assumes 
the position A h' ; the elevation which is really effected is, 




B 

Fig. 71. Action 
of oblique mus- 
cle-fibres. 
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therefore, B h'. The small triangle Bhh' may bo regarded 
as a righ1^angled triangle. This gives 

BV =JL 

8in jS 

The force with which the muscle-fibre strives to contract 
in the direction A B being called k, only pai-t of this force, 
the component k' lying in the direction B (7, finds expression. 
According to the law of the parallelogram of forces, this com- 
ponent is 

k'=ik sin /3. 

This force may be regarded as proportionate to the 
weight which the muscle-fibre is able to raise to the given 
height of elevation. If we then calculate the work which 
the muscle can accomplish, we find, if the motion can take 
place in the direction A B, 

A=Bhk; 
but if motion can only occur in the direction B C, 

A^Bh' k'=-~, k 8infi=Bb k. 
sin p 

The value in the two cases is therefore exactly the same, 
or, in other words, the amount of work accomplished by the 
muscle is quite independent of the direction in which its 
action takes place. This is, naturally, true of every other 
muscle-fibre, and, consequently, of the whole muscle. The 
statements which we have made of parallel-fibred muscles 
are therefore also true of those of which the fibres are irre- 
gular. The possible height of elevation is always greater 
the longer the fibres are, and the force projiortionate to the 
diameter or to the number of the fibres. In oblique-fibred 
muscles the fibres are generally very short, but very nume- 
rous ; these must, therefore, whatever their accidental form, 
be regarded as short and thick muscles, possessed of small 
elevation and great force. 
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,3. Excitability and Strength of Irritant. Combination 

OP Irritants (p. 119). 

When the coils of a sliding inductive apparatus are 
brought nearer together, the sti-ength of the inductive current 
does not increase in exact proportion with the decreasing 
distance betweeen the two, but in a complex way, which 
must be provided for in each apparatus separately. Tick, 
Kronecker, and others have shown methods by which this 
calibration of the apparatus may be accomplished. If the 
real sti'ength of the irritating current is compared with 
the height of the pulsation which it elicits, it appears that 
when the current is very weak no action is obsei'vable; 
action first appears, in the form of a slight, just visible pulsa- 
tion, when the current has reached a certain strength, greater 
or less according to the condition of excitability of the 
nerve. As the currents increase further in strength, the 
heights of elevation increase in exact proportion to the 
strength of the currents, till a certain maximum has been 
reached. If the strength of the ciu-rent becomes yet greater, 
the pulsations remain constant for a time; but then they 
again increase and reach a second maximum, above which 
they do not pass. 

These so-called * over maximum ' pulsations are due to 
a combination of two irritants. An inductive shock is, as 
we have seen, a very bri^ current, in which the commence- 
ment and the end succeed each other very rapidly. For 
reasons which will be further explained in Note 7, the com- 
mencement of an inductive ciUTent is a more powerful 
ii-ritant than its end. As long, therefore, as the current 
does not pass a certain strength, only the commencement oi 
the current irritates ; but in the case of very powerful ciu*- 
rents the end may be sufficiently effective : this gives two 
irritations following each other in rapid succession, and these 
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together effect a greater pulsation than does a single irrita- 
tion. 

If more than two irritants follow each other in rapid 
succession, tetanus results, as we know. In this case also 
the height of elevation is always greater than that which 
can be attained by a single pulsation. For the muscle has 
the power of being again irritated even when it is already in 
the act of contraction, a more powerful contraction being 
thus induced in it. The bearing of these facts on the case 
of nerve is that the separate excitements effected in it by 
these rapidly successive irritations do not mutually disturb 
each other, but are transmitted one after the other, in the 
sequence in which they originate, to the muscle on which 
they act. But when the number of the irritants becomes 
too great, the nerve-molecules are no longer able to keep 
pace with the rapidly succeeding shocks, and the nerve is 
unexcited. The limit at which this intervenes has, how- 
ever, not yet been determined with any certainty. It 
appears to lie at between 800 to 1000 irritants per second. 



4. Curve of Excitability. Resistance to Transmission 

(p. 123). 

The increased excitability at the upper parts of the un- 
injured sciatic nerve, when not severed from the body, 
which, on the strength of our earlier experiments, we have 
assumed in the text, has recently been again defended by 
Tiegel against various objections. For reasons explained in 
the text it is inadmissible to infer an avalanche-like increase 
in the irritation merely from this higher excitability of the 
upper parts. Beside the experiments of Munk alluded to 
on page 116, there are other experiments from which a 
resistance to transmission in the nerve may be inferred. 
Such a resistance, weakening the irritant during its propa- 
gation, and an avalanche-like increase in the irritant, are 
irreconcilable contradictions which mutually exclude each 
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other. If resistance to transmisHion can be shown, then, tlie 
irritation cannot increflse in strengtli during its propagation 
through the nerve, T will, therefore, here briefly mention 
the i-easons which induce me to declare in favour of one, and 
against the other, of these assumptions. 

As is mentioned on p. 141, transmission become con- 
biderably harder when the nerve is in an anelectrotonie 
condition, and in strong anelectrotonuB it is even rendered 
altogether impossible. It is natural to regard this greattr 
difficulty as an increase of a resistance already present, A 
more important reason is however to be found in the phe- 
nomena which occur in refles actions. If a sensory nerve 
is initated, the excitement can he transmitted to the dorsal 
maiTow and the bi-ain, where it may be transferred to a 
motor nerve (cf. p. 274). This transference always occupies 
a considerable time, which I call reflex-time. If a sensory 
nerve is irritated sufficiently to cause a powerful reflex action 
{called a 'sufficient irritant '), if the reflex-time in this case is 
determined, and if irritjmts of continually increasing strength 
are then allowed to act on the same point in the nerve, 
then the pefies-tinie is found to become continually shorter. 
If, however, a point in the nerve lying very near the dorsal 
maiTow is initated, then even in the case of a 'siiflieient 
irritant ' the reflex-time is short. It is evident that the 
duration of the reflex-time depends on the strength of the 
irritant when it reaches the dorsal marrow. The irritant 
which comes from the point in the nerve adjacent to the 
doisal marrow is but slightly afiected ; but that coming 
fi-om a more remote point is weakened ; so that a much 
stronger irritant must be applied to these more remote points, 
if an equally short refles-time is to be attained. 

It ia true that these observations have been made with 
sensory nerves. But owing to the entirely Bxrailar character 
exhibited by all kinds of nerve-fibres in all points, where 
comparison ia possible, we are j ustiSed in applying the viewB 
thus gained to the motor-nerves. It is, at all events, im- 
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probable that in one nerve-fibre a resistance to transmission 
exists, and in another an avalaDche-like increase. All the 
facts are more easily and simply explained by assuming that 
there is a resistance to transmission in all nerves, allowance 
being at the same time made for the difference in the ex- 
citability of different points in the nerve. 

Moreover the curve of excitability in the case of the 
sciatic nerve is not a simple ascending line from the muscle 
to the dorsal marrow. This nerve is found, as is shown in 
fig. 72, by the union of several roots; it then, at various 




Fig. 72. The sciatic nerve and calf-muscle of a fsog. 

points, gives off branches which enter the muscles of the 
upper leg, and then separate into two branches, one of which 
provides for the calf-muscle {gastrocnemius) , the other for the 
flexor muscle of the lower leg. K various points of this 
nerve are irritated in the living animal, the nerve having 
been merely exposed and isolated from the surrounding parts, 
but not separated from the dorsal marrow, it is very evident 
that the excitability at the upper points is generally greater 
than at the lower ; but points are also found in the course 
of the nerve at which a greater excitability exists than at the 
points above and below, as also, on the contrary, a less ex- 
citability than at the adjacent points. Such irregularities 
are most abundantly exhibited at the points where nerve- 
branches separate from the main trunk, especially when these 
branches have been cut away. This is partly due to eleo- 
trotonic influences {cf. p. 125 et seq, ; p. 215 et seq.y Note 13). 
The nerve-fibres which are cut generate a current which 
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passes through those which are not cut off, those the excita- 
bility of which is tested, and alters their excitability. This 
influence changes in the whole mass, as the cut nerves die, 
thus giving rise to irregularities the further nature of which 
we need not trace. 



5. Influence of the Length of the Portion of the 

Nerve excited (p. 138). 

If the irritant remains the same, the longer is the portion 
of the nerve irritated, the stronger is the action on tlie 
muscle. Jf the excitability of a portion of the nerve is found 
by the method of minimum irritants, that is, if the weakest 
irritant capable of effecting an observable pulsation is looked 
for, and if various degrees of excitability prevail in the por- 
tions of the nerve simultaneously exposed to the irritant, 
action may result, even if only a part of the portion of nerve 
is really excited ; in reality, therefore, it is but the excita- 
bility of the most excitable part of the whole nerve-portion 
which is tested. In a fresh nerve this is generally the upper 
part of the nerve-portion. But when there is no great dif- 
ference in excitability within the nerve-portion, then every 
part of the portion will be excited by an irritant of a certain 
strength in an approximately like manner, and the action 
ol^perved in the muscle will therefore be the combined effect 
of the excitement of the separate parts of the nerve-portion. 
But if, as we have assumed, the loss of excitability in each 
part follows the highest excitability very suddenly, the effect 
must be that the portion actually irritated continually be- 
comes shorter; the parts which are irritated are however 
still in the highest state of excitability, and therefore exhibit 
the third stage of pulsation (the testing current having been 
so chosen that, in the fresh nerve, it originally produced the 
first stage). The form in which the third stage exhibits itself 
— pulsation on the closing of a descending current and on the 
' opening of an ascending current — must therefore remain 
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unchanged, bat the pulsations must gradually decrease in 
strength, and all effect must finally disappear, just when 
the maximum of excitability, and the death which follows 
this, pass the lower limit of the excited portion. 



6. Difference hetween Closing and Opening Induc- 
tive Currents. Helmholtz's Arrangement (p. 151). 

When an electric current is suddenly closed in a spiral, 
this not only acts inductively on a neighbouring spiral, but 
the individual coils of the primary spii'al act inductively on 
each other ; an analogous effect would occur on the opening, 
but that the sudden interruption of transmission prevents the 
development of this opening inductive current in the primary 
coil. The inductive current which originates on the closing 
of the current being in an opposite direction to the closed 
current itself, the former must weaken the latter ; the cur- 
rent can therefore attain full strength, not at once, but only 
gradually ; but on the opening the current suddenly ceases. 
This difference in the dui'ation of the closing and opening 
of the primaiy current corresponds with differences in the 
currents induced by them in the secondary spiral, which are 
used for the irritation of the nerve. Figure 73 exhibits these 
characters. The upper part of the figure represents the tem- 
poral course of the main current in the primary spiral of an 
inductive apparatus ; the lower part represents the temporal 
course of the induced currents in the secondary spiral. The 
line ... o ... < represents the duration. The primary current 
is closed at the moment o. Were the retardatory influence 
which has been mentioned not present in the primary spiral, 
the current would at once attain its full strength 0J\ but 
owing to that influence it attains this strength only gradually, 
somewhat as shown by the crooked line 3. With this gradu- 
ally occurring current corresponds a closing inductive current 
in the secondary spiral, as is represented by the curve 4; 
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the curve is drawn downward from the time-line o . . . o . . . ^, 
to indicate that the direction of this induced current is 
opposed to the direction of the primary current. If the 
primary current is interrupted, it suddenly falls from the 




strength «/, as indicated by the straight line 1. With this 
fall corresponds an inductive current, which suddenly rises 
very abruptly and again falls somewhat less abruptly, as 
shown in curve 2. From this it is evident that the latter 
must be physiologically much more effective than the former. 

X 
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Occasionally it is desirable to remove this differenoe, and 
to provide two inductive currents which flow and act nearly 
in the same way. This may be managed, if, instead of 
closing aud interrupting the current of the primary coil, an 
additional dosing wire oiOTering small resistance is provided, 
and the interruption is eflected in this. K this additional 
apparatus is present, only a very small part of the current 
passes through the primary coil. The strength of this part is 
indicated by J^ J,. When the closing in the additional ap- 
paratus is interrupted, the primary current slowly increases 
in strength from J^ to J^ as shown by the dotted curve 5 ; 
with this increase corresponds an inductive current in the 
secondary coil, as represented by curve 6. If the closing of 
the additional apparatus is once more effected, the current in 
the primary coil sinks in strength from J to J;, but the so- 
called extra curreiit, that which originates in consequence of 
the sinking in the primary coil, is now able, the coil being 
closed, to take effect, and, as its direction is the same as that 
of the main current, it retards the sinking of the latter, so 
that this now takes place as indicated by curve 7 ; and with 
this slow sinking of the main current corresponds an induc- 
tive current in the secondary coil, such as is shown by 
curve 8. 

Helmholtz made an alteration in du Bois-Reymond's 
sliding inductive apparatus by means of which this ad- 
ditional closing and opening is automatically accomplished. 
He adapted Wagner's hammer for this purpose, as shown in 
fig. 74. The current of the apparatus K passes through the 
wire arranged between g and / to the primary coil c, from 
this to the coils round the small electro-magnet ft, and fix)m 
the latter through the column a, back to its original starting 
point. The electro-magnet attracts the hammer A, in con- 
sequence of which a small platinum plate fastened below 
the Grerman silver spring is brought into contact with the 
platinum point of the screw /, thus completing a brief and 
eflS-cient additional closure g,/^ a. The consequence of this 
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is that the current in the coil c, and at the- same time in the 
electro-magnet, ia much weakened ; the latter can no longer 
attract the hRmmer, which springs upward, bo that the plat« 
is removed from the point /, and the additional closure is 
interrupted. The cm-rent once more passes in full strengtli 
through the coil c and the electro-magnet b, the hammer ia 
ftgnin attracted, and the whole process is repeated as long as 
the circuit A' endures. If it ia requii-ed to lestore the appar 




ratuB to its original condition, it is only neceesiiiy to remove 
the wire g„ and to lower the point/. 



7. Action of CuRREHra or Short Duration (p. 1S2). 
Either the closing or opening of a continuous current 
or an inductive current ia used to excite the nerve. In tin.' 
latter case, however, as has already been indicated in Note 
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3, we have really to do with a closing immediately suc- 
ceeded by an opening, for the inductive current arises and 
again disappears as soon as it has reached a certain strength. 
This may be imitated with suitable apparatus, by closing a 
constant current for a very brief time. Such a 'current 
shock ' may exhibit exactly the same phenomena as does an 
inductive current. If its duration remains unaltered, but 
the strength of the current is gradually increased, the height 
of elevation at first increases, remains for a time at a first 
. maximum, after which it again increases and reaches a second 
maximum. The explanation is the same as was given in 
Note 3 for inductive currents. At first only the beginning 
of the current (the closing) acts excitingly ; but when the 
current is stronger, the cessation of the current (the opening) 
can also aet in the same way, and a combination of the two 
irritants can be formed. 

If the duration of such a current-shock is very short, the 
curreirt must be stronger, if it is to exercise any exciting 
effect at all, than would be necessary if the duration were 
longer. It is evident that a current, if it lasts too short a 
time, canHot effect a sufficient change in the molecular con- 
dition of the nerve, and weaker currents require a longer 
time to do this than stronger. 

From the curves in fig. 73 which represent the duration 
of inductive currents, it appears that without exception the 
commencement of the current results more abruptly than its 
disappearance. The commencement of every inductive cur- 
rent must therefore more easily excite than does its end, 
especially as this is always the case even in the ordinary 
closing and opening of every constant current, in which such 
considerable differences in the duration do not occur. In 
the case of weak inductive currents it is always only the 
commencement which is active, in other words an inductive 
current acts as does the dosing of a continuous current. 
Now let us suppose that an inductive current is passed 
through a nerve in an ascending direction. So long as the 
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current does not exceed a certain strength, it can excite; 
but when it is strong it is ineffective, since the closing of 
strong ascending currents is always ineffective. If, however, 
the current is made yet stronger, it may again become effec- 
tive, because the opening portion of the current can now, in 
spite of its retarded course, cause an irritation. This gap 
(Liicke) in the action was observed by Fick, and afterwards 
by Tiegel. How far other causes besides those here ex- 
plained combine to produce this peculiar phenomenon, we 
cannot examine further here. 



8. Action of Transverse Currents. Unipolar Irritation 

(p. 152). 

If a current is passed transversely through a nerve, that 
is, in a direction at right angles to the long axis of the nerve 
fibres, it has no effect. To effect the alteration in the posi- 
tion of the nerve molecules which we regard as the cause 
of the process of excitement, the current must, therefore, 
pass in the longitudinal direction of the nerve. This is pro- 
bably due to the peculiar electric forces of the nerve-par- 
ticles, which are treated of in detail on page 215 et seq. Just 
as an electric current if it flows parallel to a magnetic needle 
deflects the latter, but has no such effect when it flows in a 
direction at right angles to that of the needle, so the nerve 
particles can only be disturbed from their qiaiescent position 
by currents which run parallel to the axis of the nerve. If 
the current is directed obliquely to the nerve fibre, it acts 
but not so strongly as when it is parallel, and the degree of 
the action decreases proportionately as the angle which the 
current makes with the nerve-fibre approaches more nearly 
to a right angle. 

The connection between the phenomena of electrotonus 
and excitement of the nerve led us to believe that the excite- 
ment takes place, not throughout the whole portion of the 
nerve traversed by the current, but only in a part which on 
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closing is near the kathode, on opening is near the anode. 
This gives rise to the question, whether it is possible to 
expose the nerve to the action of one electrode alone. This 
may be done, in the case of men or other animals, by placing 
one electrode on the nerve, the other on a remote part of 
the body. If the kathode is situated on the nerve, only 
closing pulsations are obtained ; if the anode is situated on 
the nerve, opening pulsations are alone observed. If the 
currents are very powerful, excitement may certainly occur 
at the point where the nerve meets the adjacent tissues. 
This form of nerve irritation may be called unipolar, though 
in a different sense from that in which the name is usually 
used in cases where only one wire is laid on the nerve, and 
yet currents may flow throtigh the nerve. Such cases, how- 
ever, are physiologically of no special interest. 



9. Tangent Galvanometer (p. 162). 

In the ordinary tangent-galvanometer a small magnetic 
needle is placed in the centre of a, comparatively, very large 
circle, through the periphery of which the current is made to 
pass. When the needle is deflected, the position of its poles 
does not alter essen?tially as regards 'the current, the action of 
which may therefore be i-egarded as directly proportionate to 
its strength; and from the opposed action of the current, 
and of the force of attraction which the earth exercises on 
the needle, which must also be regarded as constant, it is 
evident that the two forces nrast be in eqxiilibrium, if the 
trigonometric tangent of the angle of deflection is propor- 
tionate to the strength of the curi-ent. 

Such tangent-galvanometers are, however, only adapted 
for measuring powerful currents. The galvanometer which 
we have described, adapted for very weak currents, is differ- 
ent. But if, as was assumed, all the deflections which are 
to be measured are but very small, we may still assume that 
the mode of the inftuence of the current on the magnet is 
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not altered by the deflection. Then, in the case of this ap- 
paratus also, the strength of the currents may be regarded 
as proportionate to the tangent of the angle of deflection. 
A glance at &g, 19, on p. 57, shows that the displacement 
of the scale is equal to the tangent of the double angle of 
deflection. For so small an angle we may put 

tg{2a)^2tg a, 

that is to say, the tangent of the double angle is equal to 
double the tangent of the single angle. And from this it 
follows that the strength of the currents is proportionate to 
the displacement of the scale directly observed. 

10. Tensions in Conductors (p. 133). 

To determine the absolute amount of tension at any 
point in a qonduetor, it would be necessary electrically to 
isolate the conductor, and to connect the point in question 
with a sensitive electrometer. But if any point of the iso- 
lated conductor is brought into conducting connection with 
the surface of -the earth, this point would assume a tension 
equal to 0, without tiny alteration in the differences of tension 
at the various points. Other points of the conductor may 
now be brought successively into connection with the earth, 
thus altering the absolute values of the tensions at the 
separate points, though the difference between the tensions at 
the various points remains the same. From this it follows 
that these differences are alone of importance for us. In our 
later explanations we have therefore represented the matter 
as though certain points (the boundaries between the longi- 
tudinal and cross section) had a tension =0 ; that is, we always 
thought of them as connected with the earth. All tensions 
that are greater than this wo call positive, all that are less 
negative. 
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11. Duplex Transmission. Degeneration, Regeneration 
AND Coalescence of a Bisected Nerve (p. 218). 

Duplex transmission has been shown in another way, 
but the proof is not so trustworthy and clear as that gained 
by the aid of negative variation. If nerves of the Living 
animal are bisected, a striking change occurs in a very short 
time in the parts of the nerve-fibre below the point of scission. 
The medullary sheath becomes crinkled, and the excitability 
is lost. K, however, the cut surfaces are not too far sepa- 
rated, the nerve-fibres can coalesce, the lower ends again 
become excitable, and the excitement can be transmitted 
through the cicatrix thus formed in the nerve. On these 
fgicts Bidder based an experiment, in which he tried to cause 
a sensory nerve to coalesce with a motor nerve. The sen- 
sory nerve of the tongue (iT. lingualis), a branch of the fifth 
brain nerve, and the motor nerve of the tongue {^. hypo- 
gloss'us) cross each other below the tongue before they enter 
the latter. If the two nerves are cut at the point where 
they cross, and if the upper end of the sensory nerve, which 
comes from the brain, is connected with the lower end of the 
motor nerve, which enters the tongue, as much as possible 
of the two other ends of the nerves being cut out, then the 
two difierent nerves coalesce, so that after a time pulsations 
may be caused in the muscles of the tongue by irritation 
above the cicatrix, and indications of pain may be elicited 
by irritation below the cicatrix. The proof that in this case 
the excitement is transmitted downward in the upper sensory 
nerve, upward in the lower motor nerve, would be unassail- 
able if it could be shown that nerve-fibres of the one nerve 
have not grown through the cicatrix and entered into the 
other nerve. This possibility, improbable as it is, cannot 
be disproved. 

A recently published experiment of Paul Bert is founded 
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on a similar idea. Bert made a wound in the back of a rat, 
cut off a small piece of the end of the tail, and fixed the tail 
firmly in the wound on the back. The tail of the rat coa- 
lescing with the flesh of the back, it was attached at two points 
like the handle of a pot. The original root of the tail was 
then cut through, so that the attachment to the back alone 
remained. If the free end of the tail, which was originally 
the tail-root of the rat so treated, is pinched, the animal 
feels it ; so that the irritation is evidently transmitted in 
the sensory nerves in a direction opposite to that which is 
usual in the tail of a rat under normal conditions, and it is 
accordingly evident that the sensory nerves of the tail have 
the power of transmitting the excitement in both directions. 



12. Negative Yariation and Excitement (p. 220). 

That negative variation is a constant and inseparable 
accompaniment of nerve-excitement has been shown by 
du Bois-Reymond by a large number of careful and varied 
experiments, which have been confirmed and extended in 
various directions by many observers. It makes no difierence 
by what iriitant the nerve is excited ; and both motor and 
sensory nerves are conditioned exactly alike in this matter. 
From a large number of experiments to select but one of 
peculiar interest, I may allude to the experiment recently 
made with the nerve of sight. If the eye is extracted and 
prepared in connection with a portion of the nerve of sight, 
and if the latter is suitably tested as to its nerve-current, 
and light is then allowed to fall on the eye, previously shaded, 
then the curi'ent of this nerve exhibits negative variation. 

If ligatures are applied to a nerve so that the excitement 
can no longer propagate itself from one side to the other, 
irritation of one side causes no negative variation in the 
other side. This experiment is of importance because it 
afibrds a means of proving with sufficient certainty that no 
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branch-currents of the electric current used for irritation, 
which might easily lead to errors, are present in the mul- 
tiplier. 



13. Electrotonus. Secondary Pulsation effected by 
Nerves. Paradoxical Pulsation (p. 221). 

The reason why it is impossible to examine the electro- 
tonus of the intrapolar portions is purely physical. If the 
constant current is transmitted through the portion a k 
(fig. 60, p. 220), and two points of this portion are con- 
nected with the multiplier, ^en a part of this current passes 
through the multipliM* itself, so that the portion of the 
nerve which is situated between these points is traversed 
by a weaker current than are the adjacent portions. The 
conditions are thus rendered so complex that it becomes 
very hard to explain the phenomena. Other attempts to 
study the character of the intrapolar region have as yet 
afforded no clear results. 

If a nerve a is laid on a nerve ^, in the way shown in 
fig. 75fA,B,OfSo that the nerve b forms a diverting arch for 
a portion of the nerve a, and if electrotonus is generated in 
the latter by a constant current, then the electrotonic cur- 
rent passes through the nerve 5, and can at its commence- 
ment and cessation (closing and opening) excite the nerve 6, 
and cause pulsation in the muscle of the lierve. This is 
spoken of as seconda/ry pulsation from the nerve. By rapidly 
repeated closings and openings of the circuit, tetanus may be 
elicited. But this secondary pulsation is caused only by 
electrotonus and not by negative variation, so that it can 
be more easily brought about by constant currents than by 
inductive currents. It is thus distinguished from the secon- 
dary pulsation effected by muscle^ which was described on 
p. 209. The negative variation of the nerve-current is too 
weak to cause any noticeable effect in a second nerve. 
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A special form of secondaiy pulsation effected through the 
nerve has been described by du Bois-Reymond as paradoxical 
ptdsation. If a constant current is passed through the branch 
of the sciatic nerve to which allusion is made in Note 4, 
which passes to the flexor muscle of the lower leg, then the 
calf-muscle may also pulsate when the current is closed and 






Fig. 75. SBOONDAiir pulsation effected by nerve. 

opened. This is an apparent exception to the law of the 
isolated transmission of the excitement (cf, p. 117); but 
actually the excitement has not passed from the irritated 
fibres to the adjacent fibres, but the electrotonic current of 
the one fibre has flowed through the neighbouring fibres and 
has independently irritated them. 



14. Parelectronomy (p. 237). 

T^e real causes of parelectronomy and the conditions 
under which it is more or less strongly developed, are as yet 
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far from being understood. But at any rate it is impossible 
to conceive the matter, as though the currentless condition of 
the muscles — that is to say, the same tension on the longi- 
tudinal and transverse sections^— were normal, and as if every 
negativeness on the transverse section were the result of 
injury. For all possible degrees of parelectronomy are to be 
found — even the reversed order, in which the cross-section is 
more positive than the longitudinal section — in uninjured 
muscles ; while in other cases the ordinary muscle-current 
is found powerfully developed in quite uninjured muscles. 
Moreover, as we have stated in the text, the question whether 
differences of electric tension occur in uninjured muscle has 
no bearing on the question whether electromotive forces are 
present within the muscle. We declare ourselves in favour 
of this hypothesis, because it most simply and easily explains 
all the phenomena. We also apply it to structures on 
the outer surface of which it can be proved with certainty 
that no differences of tension are present, as in the electric 
plates of fishes. For this assumption we have the same 
grounds on which physicists rely in claiming the existence of 
molecular magnets in every, even quite unmagnetic piece of 
iron. Whatever, therefore, may be the true explanation of 
parelectronomy, it cannot essentially affect our well-founded 
conception of the electric forces of muscles. If, however, 
du Bois-Rejrmond's supposition is confirmed, that the pulsa- 
tions which occur during life leave behind them an after- 
effect on the muscle-ends, which makes the latter less nega- 
tive, some approach would be made to an explanation of the 
phenomenon. 

15. Discharge Hypothesis and Isolated Transmission 

IN THE Nerve-Fibre (p. 249). 

• The explanation of the fact that the processes of ex- 

• citement remain isolated in a nerve-fibre without passing 
into adjacent nerve-fibres, appears the more inexplicable, if 
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we regard these processes as electric, in that the separate 
fi6i-es are not electrically isolated from each other. But 
the explanation ■which we gave of the isolated excitement of 
but one muEcle-fibre by a variation of the electric current in 
the appropriate nerve, also explains isolated transmission in 
the nerve-fibres. For if the electrically active parts are 
very small, comparatively powerful electric action can take 
place in them, and yet the current may be quite nnobserv- 
able at a little distance. This is a consequence of the law 
of the distribution of currents in irregular conductors, 
explained in chapter x. § 2. We must, therefore, assume 
that the electrically active particles situated in the axis of 
a nerve-fibre are small in comparison with the diameter of 
the fibre, and that therefore their effect at the outer surface 
of the fibre is already so weak that it cannot act and cause 
irritation in an adjacent fibre. In Note 13 we have seen 
that DO action takes place by negative variation &om one 
fibre on an adjacent fibre. Our multipliera are much more 
sensitive than nerve-fibres, bo that the separate negative 
variations during the tetanisation of the nerve can combine 
their action on the multiplier ; but this is impossible in the 
case of the excitement of nerve-fibres. 
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The Odyssey of Homer 
Done into Ep^lUh Verse. Fcap, 

BAQEHOT (Waller). 
Physics and Politics; or, 

TbooEhu on the Application of Che 
Principles cf "Njltli™] Seleclion" 



Some Articles on Ibe De- 



wn Bin. Clolf, price 



BAIN (Alexander), LL.D. 
MindandBody: the Theories 
of thai relmdoD. Seventh Edition. 

Volume IV. of The InlecDUiDsoI 



BAKER (Sir Sbenton, Bart). 
Halleck's International 
Law i or Rules Regulating Ihe 



3ANKS(Mfa. G. L.). 
God's Providence House. 
New Edition. Gown Svo. Cloth, 



BARLEE (EllcD). 
Locked Out: a Tale of Che 
Strike. With a Frontispiece. Royal 



Poems of Rural Life, in the 
Dorset Dialed. New Editica 
complete in I vol. Crown Bvo. Oolh, 



BART LBV (Qeorce C. T.). 
Domestic Bconony ; Thrift 



TTaoslaled and adapted £ 



w of King's 

ad and tt- 
i™. ClMh. 



I BETHAH ■ BDWARD8 rntlhaj 



BEVINGTON (L, S.). 
Key Notes. Small crown 

BLASERNA(Prof. Pietro). 
The Theory of Sound in its 

RelaHon lo Musit. With iinm&- 



Raphne. DDth, price 






3J-; Calf, c 

Home Songs for Quiet 
Houn. Fourth and cheapa Edi- 

Tkls maf also ht hadhmdssrxily 
hotutd in iHpreaowilAgUt td^s, 
BELLING HAM (Honry), Barris- 

Social Aspects of Catholi- 
cism add ProIeatuitiEm Id their 
Civil Beuine upon HatJoas. 
Tnndated and idapied froin ihe 



Songs of a Song Writer. 

CtownSvo. Clolh, price ei. 
BERNSTEIN (Prof.). 
The Five Senses of Man. 

With pi llluiliaddiii. SEcand 
Edition. Crown Bvo. aolh, 

'^mie XXL ofThe InlmiatioBal 



■'pj^i Blue Roses; or, Helen Mali- 



•,* AliiB I Chcaner Edttian in i 
voL With FTODtiEpiecB. Crown Sto 
Cloth, price 6i. 

BLUMEfMajorW.). 
The Operations of the 

Germmn Armies in France, from 
Sedan lo ihe end of ihe »ar of .8™- 
;i. WithMAp, Fronilh.roumali 
of the Head-quarters SUIT, Tram. 
lattd by Ihe late E, M. Joint Mai 
aoth Fool, Prof. gfMiL Hist, Saiid- 
hurau Demy Svo. Cbih. prioe jji. 



I hy Colwel Sir Lmnley Graham, 
lian., late iBlh (Royal Irish) Regi- 
ment. Third Edition, Reyised ud 
Correclod. DemySvo. Qoih, pri» 

BONWICk{J.), F.R.O.8. 
Egyptian Belief and Mo- 

I %"h ''^^'"'6ht. Large pMt Bvo. 

Pyramid Pacts and Pan- 

I ciea. Crown a™. Cloth, price ji. 

( The Tasmanian Lily. With 

Frontispiece. Crown avo. Cloth, 

I MikeHowe,theBushcai)eer 

' of Vaa Diemea'a Land. Witk 
Frontispiece. Crown Gm Cloth, 



C. KegiiK Paul &' Go's Publications. 



BOWBN (H.C.), M. A. 

~ 'English Orammar for Be- 

-— - - - - ap.Bvo. Dolh.priceij. 
iltudica in English, for the 

■ •wof Modem ScbaoU. So "~ 

■ ' , Oolh, price .1. bd. 
mpls English Poems. 

f Bngiisli LiloiBture fdr Junior Classes. 
I ^ourPuts. Parts 1. and I [., price 

gbWRIHQ (Sir John). 

— ^bloirrBptilcal RceoUectlDDS. 
" irbyLewin " " '— 




BROOKE (Rev. 3. K.\ U. A. 
The Late Rev. P. W. Ho< 

— liertsoB.M.A,, Life •nd Letters 



II, Library Edilioii. Svo. V 
*'- ^'--' Portraits- Rice laj. 
Pobtilaj Edicioii, [n I 



lealogy in the Eoglisfa 



Modem Life. 



BROOKE (Rev. S, A,), U.A. 

The PighE of Pailh, Ser- 

ThSl'EditiDa. ™ ™n alo. clgih, 
price ^s. bd. 
FrederickDeDiBonMBiirice: 

The Life and Work of. A Memoriml 
SenQDO- Crown SvD. Sewed, prioe if, 

brook£: (w. Q.), h.a. 
The Public Worship 
RepulBtion Act. With a ClaiHfied 
Sutetnent of its Provisinns, Nots, 
and Index Third Edition, KevUeJ 
and Corrected. CroWn ByO. Qotll, 
price 31. &£ 



MHlley. Vol. I. 4la. Goth, 
The Report from above, sepatalely 



. .4 [Rev. J. Baldwin). 

The Higher Life. ItsRealily, 
Eiperience, and Destiny. Fifth and 
Cheaper Kiition. CrownSvo. Cloth, 

Doctrine of Annihilation 
\a the Ll^ht of the Qoapel 



Ediiii 



aoth, I 



Alpi. tt 



The Christian Policy of 
Lite, A Book for Young Men of 
Business Mew and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 3vo. Qoth, price 31- e><. 
BROWTS a- Croumbie), LL.D. 
Rebolsement in Prance; i», 

■ of the RoplnnlinE of the 

I Trees, Herha^, and Bush. 
Demr Svo. Cloth, price lu. bd. 

The Hydrology of Southern 

Africa. Demy Svo. (^th, iiric* 

loi. 6<£ 
BROWNE (W. R.), 

The Inspiration of the 

New Testament. WUh a PicTacc 
by Ihc Rev. r, p. NoMrs, D.D. 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price u. 6^. 



BBTAHTfW.CJ i 

Poema. Kcd-line Edition. , 
With 14 IDnBiuiaiu ind Potmti of 



«*«, 6A 



BU RCKH ARDT QaMb). 
The Civilication of the Pe- 
rlad orihe REoaiiuDuiD lul;. 
Authoriietl miutidoii. bf S. G. C. 
MiddlemOR. ■ rob. I>einy ^o, 

BURTON (Mn. Richard). 
The Inner Life of Syria, 



■ AlK 



Ch«] 



BURTON (Capt. Richard F,]. 
The Oold Mines of Midian 
and the Ruined Uidlaalte 
CltiH. A FoitniKhl'i Toui in 
North Wmeni Arabia. Wiih nu- 
mcTDW IllastnEiani. Second EdU 
tion. Demy Sua. Goeh. price iSi. 
The Land of Midian Re- 
vlalUd. 



and by O 

YUU. Dmi) 



lilhograpliy. I 
CloiG, price iu. 
CALD&RON. 

Calderon'a Dramas ; The 

W«ider-WarI;iiiE Magiciui—Ure i< 
I Dream— Tlie PuTEaiory of St. 



Patrick. 



MacCanliy. 



: gvo. 



CARPBNTBR (W. B.). M.D. 
The Principles of Mental 

Phylloiogy. With their Applici- 
ll™. to the Training and Dlatipline 
of the Mmd. and the Study of it< 
Morbid Ctniditioiu. IllustratEd. 
FilUi Bditlim. gvo. aoth.nriceiu, 
CARPENTER (Dr. Philip P.). 
His Life and Work. Edited 



penter. With 
G«cand Edltiai 
priiM 71. iJ. 



Crown a 



CAVALRY OFFICER. 

CavaltT Tactics, 

CHAPMAN <Hoa. Mra. B. 'W.). 
A Constant Heart. A Story. 

1 mk. Oodi. pll topt. price m. 
CHEYNE (Rf». T. K.). 
The Prophecies of Isaiah. 

Tnnilalcd. with Cridci] Holel ud 
I E>i&sena1iDDa by. Tvo v^s., dcmT 
' 8vo. a«b. Vol. I., price lai « 

Children's Toys, and : 

ElemeniKTy LesioDS in Gcooxvl 

' Kooalcdet which ihiTieafh. ISn*. 

tnued. Ctoirn Sio. Clath, pi' 

CHRtSTOPHERSON (Tbe tate 
Rev. Hcdit). H.A. 
Sennons. With an latro- 
dDCdaabyJi]hiiRae,LL.D,,F.~ ~ 



CLAYDENfP. W.). 
England under Lord Bea~ 
consfield. The Political Hiaoiy irf 
the Last Six Yca«, ^m tlie end nf 
1S71 10 the beeiniiinE of iSBa Se- 
cond Edidon. With Indei, and 
CoDtinuatioD 10 Match. tSSo. Demy 
Bvo. Oolh. price i&t 

CLERY(C.). Major. 
Minor Tacrics. With 26 

Maps and Plans. Fourth and Revised 
Edidon. DemySva. Cloth, priceifit. 
CL.ODD (Edward), P.R.A.S. 

The Childhood of the 
World : a Simple Accoont of Man 
in Eatly Times. Siilh EditioD. 
Crown Bvo. Oolh. price 31. 

A Special Edidtm for Schools. 
Price II. 

The Childhood of Reli- 



Jesus of Nazareth. With a 
laief Sketch of Jewish Historf 10 
Ihe Titne of Hii Birth. Small 




Cloih. 
[M, C,), M.A., I.l,.D. 

' " their Nature, Influ- 
i,&c. EditedbycheRev. 
Erkeley. M.A., F. L. S. 
ntions. Second Edition. 

ClolhjnicB SI. 
tiy. of The InlemationBl 



^^H Scie: 



OOKB(Prar.J,P.) 

The New ChemiBtry. With 



IDS. FifLh Edition 



•&)»ii^to. CIoi... ,_.__ 
" June IX. of The Id 
. itific SeriM. 

Scientific Calture. 



clpl« 



New 



ir Edilii 



, Cloth, 
COPPEE(FniB(of>). 
L'Bxilde. Done into English 

by_ 1. O. L. Crown «vo. VoUu^^ 



Demy Svo. Cloth, IS 

The Mythology of the 

vols. DemySvo.' Qoth, ptico JSj. 

A General History of Greece . 

ftom the Esrliest Period to the Dealh 
of Alusndcr IheGnal.wllhaslietch 
of (he sgbiemient Histuiy to the 
piesent lime. New Edition. Crown 
BvD, Cloth, price ^l. 6d. 
Tales of Ancient Q-reece, 



Clott 



Small a 






School History of Greece. 



:OX (Rev. Sir Q. W.), Bart.. 
M.A., and EUSTACE HIN- 
TON JONES. 
Popular Romances of the 



The Genesis of Evil, and 

pther SfinnDiis, mainly Exposilory. 
Second EJiiioQ. Crown 8vo. Ciolh, 
price St. 

CRAUPURD(A. H.). 
SeelciDgfor I.igbl : Sennons. 
Crown 8vo. Clolh, price ji- 



CROMPTON (Henry). 
Industiial CoDCiliation. 

Feap. B™. Cloti, price m. W 

CROZIER (John Beattie), M.B. 
The Religion of the Future. 
CcoH'D 8vo. Clolh, price 6s. 

D'ANVER8(N.R,}. 
Parted. A Tale of Clouds 
and Suiuhinc. WUh 4 ILInsIstiDn^ 
Enir* Fcop. avo. Cloth, price 31. W. 



aliDia by W. H. Hughes, 
reap. Cloth, price jr- 6d. 

Pixie's AdventUTCB; or, tbe 

TaleofnTeiTier. Wth .1 Illiatnt 
tiocB. 16111D. Goth, price 4J. SJ. 

Nanny's Adventures; or, 

the Talc Qf n Goal. WLth 13 IUuh- 
Emrians. i«ina. Cloth, price 41. 6c^. 

DAVIDSON(Rev. Samuel), D.D., 



DAVIDSON ( Rev. Samuel) ,Q.D., 
Canon ot the Bihle : Ita 



DAvms (G. ChriBtopJier). 
Rambles and Adventures 
ar Our School Field Club. Wiih 
Four IllustialloDS. Crown Bvo. 
Oolh. price SI- 

DAVlE3<Rev. J. L.), M.A. 
Theology and Morality. 
EL^sa>[5 on QuesttoDS of Belief and 
Practice. Crowii Svo. Qolh. price 

DAVIES(T. Hart.). 
Catullus. Trajislated inlo 
Eoelish Verse. Crown Byg. Oeth, 

DAWSON (QeorEB), M.A. 
Prayers, with a Discourse 
on Prayer. Edited by his Wife. 
FifthEdWn, Crowos™. Priced. 
Sermons on Disputed 
Points BDd Special Qccaaloni. 
Edited by his Wife. Third Edition. 



July. Ediio 



n Daily Life and 



doth, price ei. 
DE L'HOSTE (Col. B. P.). 
The Desert Pastor, Jean 

French of Engine PeUeun. Witil a 
FtontL^ece. New Edition. Fcap. 

DENNIS <J.). 
English Sonnets. Collected 

and Airangcd. Elegantly bound. 

DE REDC1.IFPE (Vlicoont 
StTBtlord), P.C., K.Q., Q.C.B. 
Why am I a ChriBtian 7 

Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. Ooth, 

DESPREZ (Philips.). 
Daniel and John ; or, the 
Apocalypse of ihe Old and thai of 
the New TeKunent. Demy Svo. 



^^V C. JCegan Paul &• Co.'s FuhUcatwns. 9 1 


^^^H St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
^^^Fshakspere: a Critic^ Study 


DRAPER a- W.), M.D.. LL.D. 

History of tbe Confiict be- 
tween Religion Bad Science. 

Cloih, price SI, 
Scifiilitii: Scries. 
DREW (Rev. Q. 3.), M.A. 
Scripture Lands in con- 
nection with their Hintory. 
Second EditiQn. Bvo. Cloth, price 

Nazareth: Its Life and 

Lesaons. Third Edition. Cmwn 

Svo, Cloth, price 51. 

The Divine Kingdom on 

Earth »s it is in Heivea. Bvo. 

CiMh, price iM. id. 

The Son of Man : His Life 

andMbislry. Cro™ Bvo. OqU). 

priit ^,. 6d. 

°T^h'^'*''common°- Sense 
Malta feme nt of the Slamieh. 
Fifth Ediiion. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
price ar, id. 

DREWRY (O. 0.). M.D.. and 
BARTI.El'T (h!" C). Ph.D., 

Cup and Platter i or, Notes 
on Food and its EITki^ New and 
cheaper Kdilion. SiDall 8VQ. Clolh, 
priLO w. id. 
DROMMOND(Ml»s). 

Tripps Buildings. A Study 

from Life, wilh Frontispiece. SmiOl 
cmwDBvo. Cloth, price ji.6eL 
DU MONCEL (Connt). 
The Telephone, the Micco- 

Wii"?; iSStira'ioBs. slTIlFc™™ 
Svo. doth, prices'. 
DU VKRNOIS (Col. von Verdy). 
Studies in leading Troops, 

An, aalhoriied Md accumie Truq* 

HUd^rd! j,st' Fm"' Por^ I.* md 
II. Uemy 8m Clwh, price it. 
EDEN(FredericV). 
The Nile without a 
CijwbBvo, Cloih, price ri, W. 



EDMONDS (Herbert). 
Well Spent Lives ; a Series 
uf Moderti bLofraphLs. CrawnSvo. 
Trice Si. 

Educational Code of the 



□B of the Conunou PtDvindal 



E1.5DALE (Henry). 
Studies in Tennyson's 
IdylU. CrownKvc. ODth, price jj, 

Epic of Hades (The). 






EVANS (Matk). 

The GoBpel of Home Life. 

CrowD Bvo. CloLh, price 4J. 6-1. 
The Story o( our Father's 
Love, told to Diildien. Fourth 
and ae=pei Edition. With Poor 
lUusDaliaDS. Fcul Bvo. Clgtfa, 



Uoly'&Hplures. Ncwuad Qiuper 
EditioD. Fop. Bto. Clolh. price 11. 



EVANS (Mark)-£i«r«wrf. 
The King's Story Book. 

In Uiree pans. Fcap. Svo. Cl«h, 
price 11. erf. cich, 

'.■ Pan I., wiih four iUustruions 
and Picture Map, now reat!;. 

EX-CIVIL.IATI. 
Life in the Mofussil; or, 

GviUen Life in Lower BtagaL i 
voIe. Large pobt ito- Price 14J. 
FARQUKARSON (M.). 

I. Elsie Dinsmore. Crown 
Svo. Golh, price 31. id. 

II. Elsie's Girlhood. Crown 
Bvo. Clolh, prict 31. 6rf. 

III. Elsie's Holidays at 
Roselands. Crown Svo. 

Cloth, pries jj. 6a(. 



n evo. 



Christianity. Sm. 
Cloih, price 31. W. 

FINN (IhelBteJamea). M.R.A.S. 

Stirring Times ; or, Reeoids 

dam Jerusalem Consular Chronidea 
of 1853 to 1856. Ediied and ■Cob- 
pned by his Widow. Widi a Pic&uz 

3 vols. Deiqy gyo. Price 301. 

Folkestone Ritual Case 
(The). The Arguinent.Proceedine!, 
Judgment, and Report, revised by 
the several Coutisel rng^ed. Demy 
Bvo. Oolh, priqe 15"- 

FORMBY (Rev. Henry). 
Ancient Rome and its Con- 
nection with the CtiristlxB Re- 
ligion : an Outline or the Kiitory oT 
tlic City frODi ils Fint Foiindaiion 
down lu the EreciioD of the Chair 
of Si. Peler, a.d. 43-47. With 
aumeiuus lUustrBIuuis la Andent 
Moauniecits. Sculpture, and CoinasE. 
and of the Anliquitiet of the Chris, 
lion Catacombs, Royal 4to. Cloth 
eilra, price joj. Roxburgh, hnlf- 
morocto, price SM. 6^ 

FOWLE (Rev. Bdmund). 
Latin Primer Rules made 
Easy, Crown Bvo. Cloth, price ji. 




FOWLE (Rev. T. W.), H.A. 
The Reconciliation of Re- 
ligion and Scle no. Unnt^^^y* 
on Ipuvonolity, In^aanuion, Mira- 
clu, BDd the llcing ofCliriu, Dnny 
Bvo. Clolh, uriee loi. id. 

Legation of 



Ctirii 



1. Cloih, 



FRISWELI, (J, H»!n). 
The Bettei Self, Essnya foi 
Homii LtTo. Crowo Svo. Clalh, 
price 6i. 

One of Two; or, A Left- 
Handed Bride. Wilh a Froiitis- 

lOARDNER (J.}, M.D. 

Longevity: The Means of 



ARRETT (£.}. 

-/ Still Waters. A Slory 
nr Qaicl Hodis. Willi Seven U\ia- 
utiuiu. C>a»i> Evu. Uolli, price 5i. 
BqEBLER (Karl Von}. 

Galileo Galilei and the 
Roman Curia, riom Aulheulic 
Snorcu. Tramlaied wilh the sanc- 
onhEAullior, byMrs. Geouce 



QILBBRT (Mn.). 
Autobiogiaphjr and other 
Uemorials, Edited by jMiali 
GiUien. Third Edi lion. *!th Por- 

Crown Sto. Cloth, ^ce ;i, td, 
QILl- (Rev. W. W.), B,A. 
Myths and Songs from the 



Exempla Latina, A Fitit 
CanHTuiig Booli with Short Natn, 
Lexicon, and an Iniroducticn to the 
Amdysis of Sentcncet. Fc«p. Bvo. 
a,flh, price =1. 
GODWIN (Wilt! am). 
William Godwin: His 
Friends and Cafltemporariu. 



With Pi 









lly C. K« 

Byo. ClQlfi, pntuQi. 

The Genius of Christianity 

bcfora piiUiihed"*Kdittirwi3i^ 
Preface, l,y C. Kegan PauL Crovra 
Svn. Clolh, price ji. 6A 



; (Capt. A. vont. 

Operations of the Qenaan 

Bneinesn durine the War of 
1870-1871. PgbJiihed by Auihviiy, 



QOODRNOUQII {Cemmi 

I'oi.?" W»h" sSl Kn'ii^viS 
. SquMeBvo. CInth.i,. 
Jio R Lihnty Edition with 
WoodcuB, ud Suet Ea- 
Portmil. Squan pD« Svo. 



SSlh! 



A Ust of 



GDSSE (Edmund W.}. 
Studies va the Literature of 

piece dtsiEDed and «lched by Almm 
'ffldsim. LaiEC pMt S«D. ClDth, 

New Poems. Ciown 8vo. 

GOULD (Rev, 5, BsHng), M.A. 
Germany, Present andPast. 
I Vols. DcmyBvo. aoih, price an. 
The VicatTjf Morwenstow; 
> Mtmoir of iho Rev. R. S. Heritor. 
With PoOrail. Tliird Edition, re- 
vised. Square poElSva. DMli.ioi.M, 

GREENOUQH (Mrs. Richard). 
Mary Magdalene ; A Poem, 

GKEV(Jotin).ofDilstDQ. 

JohQ Grey (of Dilston) : 
iemairs. fiy J05epl.i1.cE. Itullcr, 



GKtJNER(M. U). 

Studies of Blast Furnace 
PhenomEna. Tiansliled by L. D. 

3vo. Ooi.priMJ'-'w. 
OURNEY (Rev. Archer), 
Words of Faith and Cheer. 

A MitMon of Instmction nnd Sugge*. 

lion. CrowD Svo. Cloth, pride Gi. 

Gwen : A Diama in Mono- 

loeue- By llie Author of lhe"Epic 



Ray Laakester, M.A.. F.R.S. 



The History of the Evolu- 
tion of Man. With niunnaus Il- 
lustrations. vols, LugtpoicSvo. 



HAECKEL (Prof. Ernst.)-*™. 

Freedom in Science and 
Teaching. From Ihe German of 
En.51 Hae^liel, wiih a PreraWrr 
Noie by T. H. Hu.ley. F.R.S. 



Paris Originals, witli twenty 

etching a, by lAku Ricbeloo. Lat^ 
posi evo. U«h, pricei^j. 

Hallcck'a International 



HARDY (Thomas). 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. New 

EdiLfon. With Frontispiece. Crown 



Crown 3vo. Cloth, price 61. 
HARRISON (Lieut. -Col. R.). 
The Officer's Memoran- 
dum Book for Peace and War. 
Second Editioa. OblonK 31010. 
roan, elastic band and pendl, piice 

Kbt Hon. 



HAW£IS (Rev. H. H.), M.A. 
Arrows in the Air. Crown 

Svo. Second Edition. Cloth, price 61. 
Current Coin. Maleiialism — 

Fourth 



The Sabbalh. Third 

S [leech in Season. 



. Ciolb.p 

Thoughts for the Times. 

>, Cloth, 



Thought 
El^rvenlli Ec 



C. Kegan Paul iV Co's Publications, 



HAWKBR (Robert Stephen). 
The Poetical Works of. 

Mow faa CDLIecud and uranged 
a proffllory OODCe by J. G. 



GodwL 



1. Crown Bvo 



Clolb. price iw. 
HAWTREY (Edward M.}. 
Corydalia. A Story of the 
SiciUan Eipedllion. SniaU crown 

HEIDENHAIN (Rudolf), M.D. 
Animal Magnetism, i'liysi- 



1 Obxr 
n Ihe FoL 



li Germa 



Editic 



slated 



Tbe Russians in Central 

Asit ""l^lartd by Lieul.-Col. 
Theodora Wireman, LL.B. Largo 
PM BvD. with Map. CloA, 



viffinii Army Corps. Iranslaled 
by CiptMn C. S. SchwKbe. With 
(Ive liuee Map«. la 9 vols. Demy 
Sto. Cfolh, price »«. 
Tactical Examples 
TheBallal* 



HERPORD (Brooke). 
The Story of Relieion i 

EpgUn ■-■■■-■' 



by Ellice Kapkids, witb ui Innoduc- 
i'aa by Sir \&. W. GuU, Ban., »nd 
PorlcBtt cnEnved an Steel by C. H. 

Q^ 8,. w! '"™' 

Chapters oi 

Tblnkini. and other Bsaayt 

With an fntroduction by Shidwort 
- - nl by C, a. Hioloi! 




a 



,j,usiniri^"1™,> M.on«-^ 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price lai. 
An Atlas of DiseaBes ol 
Membrana Tympani. Will 
KriptiveTeit. %aiHO. Price; 
The (Questions oF A 

pSs'^B*™' Qoih. pri^e l«. 6J.' 

The Mystery of F 



HOCKLEY (W. B.). 
Tales of Ihe Zenana; or, 

A Nuvrab's Lcisun Hontj. By the 
AulhorofPandurangHiuT." Wilb 



Pandurang Hari; or, Me- 

mcin of a Hindoo. A Tale of 
Mahraiia Life si(ty years ^o. With 
B Preface W Sir H. BaRle E. 
Frere, G.C.S. 1., to. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Bvo, Cloth, 



on The official reports of the GcnDBo 
Artillery. Translated by Capi. E. 
O, Hollist. With Map and PianF. 
Demy Bvo. Cloth, price itj. 



HOLROYD (Major W. R. M.). 
Taa-hil ul Kalam ; or, 
Hindiutani made Easy. Crown Bvo. 

HOOPER (Mary). 
Little Dinners: How to 
Serve them with EleE^ncc "id 

EeoDomy. Thirteenth Edition. 
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Mystei7 of Miracles, The. 

By the Aothoi of '■ The Soponialural 
in Nituie." Crown Bid. Cloth, 
pricofii. 

RIBOT (Prof. Th.X 
English Psychology. Se- 
cond Edition. A Rivistd und Car- 
rEcled TraiuIatioD from the latest 
French Editioo. large poS Gvo. 
Cloth, price 91. 



Heredity : 

its C^U«S, B 



A Psycliological 

m Gvo. CkjJi, pnu 9^. 
RINK (Chevalier Dr. Henij-). 
Greenlimd : Its People and 

its Products. By the Chevalier 
Dr. Hkkkv Riwie, PrEidenioftt.B 
Greenland Board of Trade. With 

^kimo, and a Map.' Edited by D ' 



ROBERTSON (The Late Rev. 
K. W.), M.A., of Brighton. 
Notes on Genesis. New 

Sermons. Four Series. Small 
crown fivo. Qoth, price ^. ^d, each. 
Expository Lectures on 
St. Paul's Epistles to the Co- 
rinthians. A New Edition. SmiiU 

Lectures and Addresses, 
Edition. Crown Bvo. Cloth, price jj. 
An Analysis of Mr. Tenny- 



The Education of the 

Human Race. Translated bam, 
the Gernuui of Gouhold Ephraim 
Le^ng. Fcap, Svo. Clotli, pries 

Life and Letters. Edited by 
the Kev. Stopfofd Brooke, M.A. 
Chaplain in Ordinary 10 the Queen. 



Ill, A Popular Eaili< 
Crown Svo. Cloth, pi 

kalf-bouAd in msrecco. 



ROBINSON (A. Mary F,). 
A Handful of Honey- 
suckle. Fcap, Bvo, Cloth, pri« 



RODWELL (G. F,), F.R.A.S., 
F.CS, 
Etna : a History of the 

Mountain and its Eruptiona. 
WithMapsand_lllu5tratiao6, Squan 





INDBRS (KatherinE). 
Gideon's Rock, and other 
SlnriK. Crown a»a Cloth, price 61. 
Joan M ercywealh cr,and other 
~ " Crown Bto. aoih. prico 61. 
Margaret and Elizabeth, 

' Story of Ihe Sea, Crown Svo. 

_,UND£KS<John). 
iBrael Mort, Overman : A 
StoTT of tba Uiiu. Cr. Svo. Price 61, 
Hirelt. With Frontispiece, 
down 8vo. Cloth, pries 31. &L 
Abel Drake's Wife. With 
Crowo B»o. Cloth, 



^HELL. (Maj. von). 

^The Operations of the 

'*— - I Army undBr Geo, von 
._J«n. Tnui5laled by Col. C H, 
.J, Wright. Foni Mnpt. Demy 
r Svo. Qoch, pries 91. 



SCHMIDT (Prof. Osci . 
The Doctrine of Descent' { 

and Darwuilsm. With <Hi lllui- 
tratioos. Third Edition. Crova | 

"volume xff^rf 5nie Inlm 
Sdentilic Series. 
8CMUTZENBEKQER<Praf.P.}. 
Ferraentfttion. With Nu- 
merous lUustntioni. Second Edition. 

Volume XX. of the IntemiitioDnl 

Scisnii£c Ssrin. 

Scientiec Layman. The New 

Truth and the Old Foith : are they 

Incrmpatiblef Demy a™. Clolh, 

SCOONES (W. Baptinte). 
Four Centuries of English 

Letters. A SelectiDn of jco Letten 
by ,50 Writers from Ihc perindof Ihl 



crown Bvo. Cloth, price gr. 
aCOTT (Leader). 
A Nook in the Apennines! 

A SuDuner beoesth the Chesluuts. 



nginii _ Sketches. Crown Bvo. 

SCOTT (Robert H.). 
Weather Charts and Storm 
Warnini^a. Illu&trated. SecondKdi- 
tioB. Cto-oBva. aoth,pri«3J.6J. 

Seeking his Fortune, and 

atber Stofiei. With Four llliutia- 
dou. OownSvo. Clalh. price v. M. 



A List of 



SENIOR (N. V/.}- 

Alexis Da Tocquevllle. 

Correspondence and ConTenatioQA 
•rilh NasMB W. Stniw. froin 1853 to 



□ Autumn Leaves from 



aHADWEI.L<MB].-Oeo.), C.B, 
Mountain Warfare. 

(rated by the CampfJ^ of ' 



'orksoflheArehduk. 



Also of Nolea 

[6]5. Win. 



palgnoftheValteUine 
Appendix, Maps, suil 
Keouuk&.Demy Svo. Dolh, price l6>, 

SHAKSPEARE (CharieB). 
Saint Paul at Athens : 
Spiritnai Chnstianilv in Relaiion to 
' '"'■'— -^houghl. 



vi preached u 
V the Rev 



W[lh Preface 

FAHRAK. CrgwoBvo. Uolh, price Si- 

SHAW (Major WilklnsanJ. 
The Elemente of Modern 
TacticB. Praclically applied to 



aodbopka for OiBcei 



SHAW (Flora I,.). 
Caatte Blair : a Story of 
Youthful Lives, a vols. Cro»m Bro, 
Cloth, pit topi, price HI. Abo, an 



SHELLEY (Lady). 
Shelley Memorials from 
Authentic Soarcea. With (now 
first priDiod) an Essay on Chnstian- 
Lly by Percy Bysshe Shelley. With 
Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 
Bvo. aoih, price 5J. 

SHELLEY (Percy Bynhe). 

PoemHselectedfcom. Dedi- 
cated to Lady Shelley. With Pre- 
face by Richard Camett. Printed 
on haitd-made paper. With miniature 
froncispiece. Clievir.&vo..limpparch- 
oicai anlique. Price El.,veUuin ^l.(ai. 

SHERMAN (Qen. W. T.), 
Memoirs of Oeaeral W- 

T. Sherman, Commander oF t!w 

War. By Himself, a vols. With 
Map. Demyflvo Cloth, price >n. 
Ccfyrigkl Ertgliik Edilitm. 

3HILLITO(Rev.Joiep>i). 
Womanhood : its Duties, 

for Voung Women. Secood' Edition. 



chof ^gland, 

ChiirciT^rEngluid! Demy Svo. 

Cloth, price lu. 

Chiircb Tracts, or Studies 

InlModernProblemB. Byvarioui 
Writers. 9V(^ CrawnSvo. Oath, 

SMITH (Edward). M.D.. LL.B., 

Health and DiaeaBe, as Tn- 

fluenced by the Daily, SeBsonal, and 
er Cychcal Changes in the Human 
— ANo-TEaition. PostSvo. 



t&Cptic 



C. Kegan Paul 6* Co.'j Puhlieatimis. 



r SMITH (Edwsrd), M.D,. LL.B,, 

Practical Dietary for 

Famities, ScbooU, and the La- 
faourine Claaaes. ANewEaitioD. 
PouEvo. Cloth, plies 31. bd. 
Tubercular Con sumption 
' in lu Early and Remediable 
Staeea. Secoad Edilioo. Crown 
Sto. Clolh, pHce 61. 

Songs of Two Worlds. By 

Filth Ediciim. Complete in one 
Volume, with Poruut. Fop. Svo. 
Ootb, prioa 71. id. 

Songs for Music. 

8^ cTod^™ eV ""^ '™"' 
Contunuif songt by Reginald A. 
Gatly, Stephen H. G»try, Greville 
J. Chester, ud Juliana Ewing. 



STEPHENS (Archibald John), 



Conumttee of the Privy CtHmdl. 
behalf of the Renjoadents. D< 
Bvo. Cloth, price <5i. 



STEVENSON (Robert Louis)- 

Travela with a Donkey in 
the CevenneB. With Fronli^ipiece 
by Waller Crane. CrownBvD. Oolh, 

STEVENSON (Rev. W. F.). 
Hymns for the Church and 
Home. SelecIEd and Edited by the 
Rev. W. Fleming Slevonson. 

The most complete Hymn Book 
published. 

The Hymn Book cansiats oF Three 
Parts ;— I, For Public WDrBhio.— 
II. For Family and Private Woriip. 
—III. For Children. 
V PMililluJiHIIariautfi^rnaaiid 
tries, Iki latter nmevtr fnat id. 
W6r. LUt. !md^U%rti<^Ur> 
viiil tl /lintiilicd m aitlicatisK M 

STEWART(Prof.Balfour),M.A„ 
LL.D.. F.R.S. 

On the Conaervation of 

Energy. Fdth_ Edilioa. With 

Cl!S,^"sr'™'^ Crown a,a. 

Voliime VlT of T 



Canterbury Chimes ; or, 

Chaucer Tales retold to Children. 
With lIlustratiDns from the Flleii- 
mereMS. Ealni Fcap. «vo. Oolh, 



The Wonderful Life. 

Thirteenth Thousand. Fcap. 8to. 

Through a Needle's Eye : 

a Story, i vols. Croum Eyo. Cloth. 



,• Also o 



r Ediiii 



;e. CrawB 



B™. Cloth, pi 

STUBBS (Ueut.-ColDnel F. W.) 

The Regiment of Bengal 

Artillery. The History of its 

Works. OBiciBl Records, and various 



A List of 



STUMM <LIeat. Huao], < 



Russia's advance East- 
ward. BasedontheOIScia] Repom 
of. Translated by Cant. C. E, H. 
ViMCKNT, With Map. Crown Svo. 
amh,pric«6i. 

SULLY (Jacoea). H.A. 

Sensation and I; 
Demy 8va Clolh, pri™ 
Pessimism ; a Hi; 



BYME (David). 
Outlines of an Industrial 

Science. Second Edit™, Crown 
8vo. Clolh, price 61. 

Tales from Ariosto. Retold for 
Children, by a Lady. With ihree 
ilhistralions. Crown Bra, Cloth, 
pri«4I. 61I 

TAYLOR (Algernon). 
Quienne. Notes of an Autumn 
Tour. Crown a™. Clolh, price 41. W. 

TAYLOR (Sir H.l. 
Works Complete. Author's 

Edition, Id s vols. Crown ivo. 
cloth, price 6r. each. 



TAYLOR (Col. U»dowi), C.8.I., 
H.R.I, A. 
A Noble Queen : a Romance 



3 vols. Crown Svo, 
J Sultaun : a Tale of 



«(Col. Meadows], C.S.I., 

Ralph Darnell. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With Frnntia- 
piece. Crown a™, Qolh, price 61. 



TEBBITT (ChacleB) and Prencla 
Lloyd. 

Extension of Empire Weak- 
ness? DeflcitB Ruin? Wiih a 
PtHctical Scheme fnr ihe Recon- 
struction of Asiatic Turkey. SmaU 
crown 8va Cloth, price 3*. 6rf. 

TENNYSON (Alfred). 

The Imperial Library Edi- 
tion, Complete in 7 voIb, DemyHvo. 
Clot\ price £3 I3«. Si ! in Rox- 
burgh hmding, £^ jt. 6d. 
Author's Edition. Complete 
or half-morocco, Roxburgh style :— 
Vol. L Early Poems, and 
Englinh IdyllB, F ' - - 

Vol.' II. Locksley Hall, 
LucreduB. KDd other Po 

Vol, III. The idyUi 
the King (C0»>/c(c). Price ]j 



Of 



the King (C 

Vol. IV, The Princess, ar 
Maud. Price 61,; Roiturgh, 71, ( 
, Vol, V. Enoch Arden, 



Pocket Volume Bditioii. 

13 vols- Id Deal com, 361. Ditio, 
diilo. Extra clolh gilt, in cue, i«. 




|^TBNN7SON (Alfrrd}— (mftrnwrf. 
The Royal Edition. Cora- 
■ ■ yol. aoch, .6t. Qoih 

RoibnrBh, half morocco. 



The Guinea Edition. Can 

., nndy bound SI 
. Qotll, price ij 






•t olher 



o bo had i[ 



Original EditionB : 
The Lover'a Tale. (Now 
for ihc Srst time publishca.) Fcap. 
vo. Cloth, ji. 6rf. 
Poems. Small Sro. Cloth, 
pricsSi. 

Maud, and other PoemE, 
Small Evo. Ooili, price 31. 6d. 
The Princess. Small Svo. 
Cloth. priM 1,. 6rf. 
Idylls of the King. SmaU 

tra. Cloth, price ji. 

Idylls of the King. Com- 
plete. Sioall Bvo. Cloth, prica 61. 
The Holy Grail, and other 
fouiL^ Small Svo, Cbth, price 

Gareth and Lynette. Small 
Svo. Cloth, price 3.. 

Small 



Harold. A Drama. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, peine fii. 
Selections from Teony- 



amh, price 11. W, 

Idylls of Itae King, and 

other PoeiDS. Illustrated bf TulU 
Mar^arf t Camctoa. a voli. Folio. 



trait in rail forte bj Le Kot, 
after a photofrrai^ by the late Mr*, 

The Princess. A Medli^. 
Choicely printed on hand-msde 

Kpcr, with a nuniatace IrontispLeco 
H. M. Paget and a. tail-piece in 
oiitline by Gcidou Biowne. Limp 



Songa Set 

cToiini. ™ei 
^'^n^Rovil 



to Music, by 

n. Edited by W. 
licaleil by expnu 
Her Msjesty the 



THOMAS (Ho)-). 

A Fight for Life. With 

THOMPSON {Alice C). 
Preludes. A Volume of 
Poeau. IlluUmted by Eliiabeth 



?vS[k 



THRINO (Rev. Qodfrey), B.A. 
HyinnB and Sacred Lyrics. 

Fcap. Byo. Cloth, price ji. 6d. 



Alcestis : A Dramatic Poem. 
Eitn reap. SvD. Gotb, price 51- 
LbukIIb; aodother Poems. 



Translations froin Dante, 
Petrarch , Michael AoEelo, »ui 
Qmh, price )f. 6rf. * ''' 

TURNER (Rev. C. Tennyson). 
Sonnets, Lyrics, and Trans- 
latiooi. Crown Sto. Oolh, price 



Animal Parasites and 

MenmHtH. With e, lUuOntioni. 
Seeoad Edition. Claih, price ;i. 

Volume XIX. of The Intenaiionil 
Bfieitilir Seriet. 



UGHAN (H. HtUbrd), loi 
_. jne Reeiui Pm TesBor e(Mod 
Hietory in Ojrford University. 

New Readings and Ren- 



VILLARI (Prof,). 
Niccolo Macbiavelli And 

His Times, Trrnislaled by LindiL 

clo^'priee^w" ^^ ""^ ^'"' 
VINCENT (Capt, C. E. H.). 



VOGEI. (Dr. Hermann). 
The Chemical Effects of 

Lighl and PhologrMihy, intfcoir 

IndniXry. The UBDiJstiaD thDmnghlf 

clDding some beBUIifal spedmens of 
Photography. Third Ediflon. Oown 
iio. tlolh, price 51, 

Volume XV. of The Intemadonal 
SdeDti£i: Series. 
VYNER (Lady Hary). 
Every day a Portion. 
Adapted from the Bible and the 
Prayer Book, Tor the Private Devo- 
D'ons of those living in Widowhood. 
CoUected and edited by t^dy Marr 

^, Ph. D. 

duclory to Che Study a! Philoiiiphy. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price fa. 

WALLERfRev. C. B.) 
The Apocalypse, Reviewed 
under the Ugbt of the Doctrine of 
the UofoTding Aee& and the Rati- 
nrion of all Tluogi. Demy Iro. 



C. Kegan Paul *■ Co.'s PtibUcaHom. 31 ^| 


WALTERS (Sophia lo-din)-*"- 

A DMsmer's Sketch Book. 
With Twenty-one lllusiralionB by 
Percival Skelton. R. P. Leltch, 

WARTENSLEBEN (CouEt H. 

The Operations of the 
Soutk Amy in J«nu«y and 
February, iBri. Compiled from 
Ihe Official War DocumeDts oT the 
Head-quanes of the Southern Army. 
TraiKiatad by dlooel C. H. von 
Wrfeht. With MajK. Demy l-o. 

The Operations of the 
Flrat Army under Gen. von 
ManleuB'el. TrarijilBted by Cutcnel 
C H. von WtighL Uniform with 
the above. Demy a.o. Cloth, price 91. 

Hymns for Holy Days and 
Scaaons. jimo. Cloth, price ii. e<f. 
WATSON (William). 
|The Prince's Quest and 

The Abolition of Zymotic 

Diseasea, and o( other similar ene- 
aSi,pric"3i"6ri, 
WAY (A.), M.A. 
The Odes of Horace Lite- 
raltyTranBlatedinMetre. Fcap. 

WEBSTEK (AuEusta). 
Disguises. A Drama. Small 
crowSiYO. Cloth, price s.. 

WEDMORE (Frederick). 
The Masters of Genre 

Painlins. With sixteen illu&tlalionE. 
CroM-oSvo. Cloth, price 7.. W 
WELLS (Capt, John C). R-N. 
Spitibergen— The Oate- 

wayto the Polynia; or.AVoynge 
to Spitibergen. With nnmerousll- 

uidMap. fiewinj Cheaper Edi- 
tioo. Demyavo, Cloth, price 6r. 


Wet Daya, by b Faimer. 

Small crew Bve. Cloth, price (c. 
WETMORE(W. S.). 

Commercial Telegrsphic 

Code. Second Edilioa. I'Ht 4to. 

Boards, priqe lii. 
WHITAKER (Florence). 

Christy's Inheritance. A 

i6mo. Cloth, price ,r. 6rf: 
WHITE (A, D.), LL.D. 

Warfare of Science. With 

PreSuory Note by ProTeisor Tyndall. 
Second Edition. Crown Bvo. Cloth, 
price 3., W. 
WHITNEY (Prof. W.D.) 

The Life and Orowth of 

^™..^_^Cloth, price ^. CtyrifU 

Scientific Series. 

Essentials of English 
Cw^'s". "ciolh. p%° jr.V." '■ 
WICKHAM (Capt. E. M., R.A.) 
Influence of Firearms upon 
TRCti,CB; Historical and Critical 

Army). Translated by Capuin B. 

H. Wickham, R.A. Demy 8vo. 

ClMh, pricn 71. M. 
WICKSTEED (P. H.>. 

Dante: Sik Sermons. Crown 

Evo, Cloth, price SI. 
WILLIAMS (RowUmil), D.D. 

Life and Letters of, with Ei- 

twis from hli Note-BookL Edited 

by Mrs. Rowland WUliam.. With 

Stray Thoughts from the 
Note-BooliH of the Late Row. 
land Williama, D.D. Edited by 
his Widow. Cnlwn Ivo. Qoth, 

Psalms, Litanies, Coun- 
■elB and Colleeta for Devout 
Peraone. Edited by his Widow. 
New and PopuUr Edition. Cmwn 
a™, Clolh, price 3(.« 
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WILLIS (R.), M.D. 
ServetUB and Calvin ; a 

Sludyofui iBiponanl Epoch in the 
, E»rly HistOTT of ihe Reformaaon. 
tn. Cloth, price i6i. 
William Harvey. A 11181017 
of the Discovery of the Circula- 
tion of the Blood. WiihiPonniit 
of Kumy, aflcr Faithome. Demr 
Svo, Cloth, price 141. 
WILLOUQKBV(TheHon.Mn.). 
On tbe North Wind — 



^ MiDuic 



Within Sound of the Sea. 

By the Aalhoi of "Blue Rosei," 

"Vera," ftc. Third EdilioB. 3 vols. 

Cronn Svo. Clath.gitt lops, price iu. 
*,' Albo I cheaper edition in one 

Vol. innh frontijpiece. Crown Bvo. 

Cloth, price (U 
WOINOVIT8<Ca[it. 1.). 

AuBtiian Cavaliy Exercise. 

Translated hy Captain W. S. Cooke. 
CrowaSva. OotS. price 7J. 
WOLLSTONECRAPT (Mary). 
Letters to Imlay. With a 
Preparatory Memoir hy C. Kegan 
Pau^, and two Portraits in lauforU 
by Anna Lea Merrill. Clown Bvn. 

WOLTMANN [Dr. Alfred), and 
WOERMAMl4(Dr. Kiirl). 
R ist 01 y of Painting. Edited 



bySidi 
ilfustia 



WOOD (Ma]sr-0« 

Doubling the 



The Atomic Theory. Trans- 
lated hy E. DemiiuihBW, F.CS. 
Cmwn SvD. a«h, price u. 

Vol. XXX. of The Inlomational 
Sciculific Series. 
YOUMANS {EUia A.). 
An £seay on tbc Culture 
of the ObBervlne Powera 

Children, especially in comiei. 

with [he Study of Botany. Edited, 
■-■ *'-- a aad a Supplement, bir 
lyne, F. C. P., Author of 
_ _ DO the Science and An of 
Iion,"ac CrownlTO. CkA. 
a.6d. 






YOUMANa (Edward L.), H.D. 
A Class Bookof Cheminry, 

on the Basis of Ihe New System. 

With 100 Illuattarions, Crown Bvo. 

Cloih. price sr. 
YOUNG (WilliKn). 

Goltlob, etcetera. Small 

crown E>o. Cloth, piin ji. Stf. 
ZIMMEKH (H.). 

Stories in Precious Stonea. 

With Sii lUuHrstioDs. Third Edl. 



London;— C. Kkcan Paul & Co., 



Fateenosteb Squarb. 
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